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' Where swift the flying Ram with golden fleece, 
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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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MY LITTLE ARGONAUT. 


BY H H, 





I CALL her so in fond caprice; 

A girl with thoughtful brow and low, 

And eyes which would not be so beautiful 
Were they at peace ; 

And dainty hands, which show 

They could no burden lift, 

And yet by some strange gift 

Of might the ivory keys can rule 

And hold in harmonies so swift, so strong, 
Their chords like billows roll along ; 

And feet so tiny that they could not bear 
Even her little weight, on journey long, 

Yet they can tireless dance, 

And in some mirthful moment’s chance 
Can fling her little shoes 

In spin and bound, 

Along the ground, 

With grace as wild as merry peasants use 
Dancing on Genoa’s hills at set of sun, 
When work is done. 

The look is in her eyes 

Of them who dream and seek and ever seek ; 
Deep in their depths a slumbrous passion lies, 
Which might be any moment fierce, 

But never for a moment weak. 

Oh! well such look a heart might pierce. 
Oh! vain all words such look to speak. 

Her voice—ah ! what is likest to her voice ? 
So many semblances it takes. 

Now it is low and now it mocking breaks ; 
Now tender, now unfathomably sad ; 

Then, full of mirth, ethereally glad, 

As if some supernatural creature did rejotce, 
It lapses on, as brooks through forests go, 
With subtle, rhythmic flow, 

Each moment changing, always sweet, 

Now slow, now fleet, 

With cadences which disappear 

Almost before they reach the ear, 

Then sudden leap and ring 

In melody that birds might hush to hear 
And bid the brook teach them to sing. 

Sweet Argonaut! My fond caprice 

Finds food in every look of thine. 

To see thee brings, as by some wizard’s sign, 
Swift picture of that shining main 

Where gods sent winds that blew 

The white-winged Argo and her joyous crew 
To Colchis’ shining plain, 

Kings’ daughters waiting them in vain; 

On guard in vain kings’ arméd sons, who knew 
The secret of the Golden Fleece. 


On sunny seas and seas of storm they sailed, 
The princes, by their princeliest led ; 
And loud they sang at morn, 

When waves leaped high and white; 
And low they sang at night, 

When out of darkness stars were born ; 
Their blood ran swift and red ; 

Their hearts had never quailed ; 

And yet, in all their maddest mirth, 
The wistful, absent look 

Of fated life and fated birth 

Never forsook 

Their yearning eyes—pathetic eyes 

Of men who sought and ever sought. 
Sleep Srought 

To them in dreams, 

Or dreams of joy or dreams of pain, 


One vision, ever one—quick, shining gleams, 
On ruddy skies, 


Their gaze eluding in the misty air, 
ould come and vanish and return again, 
Mocking their days of peace. 
a Lemnos women, passionate and fair, 
wae snowy arms and held them fast 
hile long years passed. 
ne ships sailed east, and ships sailed west, 
ud idle on the shore had bleached 
 Argo’s keel; 
et never Lemnian woman reached 
Secret of her lover’s breast : 





The look of utter rest ; 
And never once did lip reveal 
The hidden thought 

Which to each Argonaut 


All waves that sparkled and all winds that 
blew 


Forever brought. 

Enchantments yet unspoken held each heart, 

And meshes yet unwoven drew, 

Till came the fated moment to depart, 

And years were old, 

And years were new, 

And idle loves grew cold, 

And sorrowing loves staid true, 

While yet, from land to land, they sailed and 
sought ; 

Till on the fated shore she stood at last, 

The bapless one who held the clue ; 

Who with her own hand wrought and cast~ 

Oh! hapless one—the spells which slew, 

Forever slew her peace, 

Giving the secret of the Golden Fleece. 


My little Argonaut! The fond caprice 
Which made me call thee by this name 

In but an idle moment’s reverie came ; 
Yet, if I dropped it, seeing thee at peace, 
I had a something lost in thy release 
From all the hidden, vague unrest 

Which makes thy brown eyes look their best. 
Speed on, 

Sweet queen of Argonauts! All seas 
Have storm ; but every sea has sun, 

No gift of gods was ever won at ease ; 
The hardest task Fate ever set 

Love knows by heart and has outdone; 
On Colchis’s plains the blue flax blossoms yet. 
Though those old myths are dead, 

And charms no longer said, 

Myth-makers live forever. I and you 
Know all they knew, 

As true as when Dodona’s brave 

Made answer at the Argo’s foaming prow. 
Love speaks to lovers now 

By sign, by dream; 

And countless faithful oracles 

Foretell, forewarn, forearin 

For every harm, 

Medea knew no spells 

Greater than ours. Her risk and loss and gain 
Meted same measures out of joy and pain 
We use to-day. 

Fare on, my little Argonaut, 

Fare on thy way! 

Remember that my loving thought 

Of thee will never cease. 

I would [ held the Golden Fieece ! 





THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE 
FUTURE. 


BY THE OLD PARISH MINISTER. 





As I fare forward in years, and grow 
more distinctly conscious of a downward 
slope in the path, since it has passed ‘‘ the 
midway of this our mortal life,” I find two 
traits of character growing upon me that 
seem at first to fit mea little strangely, re- 
minding me of that awkward Sunday when 
I first made the experiment of preaching in 
spectacles, and found them more an em- 
barrassment tomy mind than an adjuvant 
to my vision. The first is a disposition to 
look back, with what we used to call ‘‘the 
love of complacency,” to the ways in which 
I was brought up in my youth; and the 
other is the absence of that hopeful optim- 
ism which looks forward to the assured suc- 
cess of my favorite views. This explains 
(for I feel that the case calls for expla- 
nation) my position, on the one hand, of 
sympathy with the old-fashioned parochial 
Congregationalism of New England, as 
compared with that more aggressive, ex- 
clusive, pugnacious, and consolidated type 
of Congregationalism which I have ven- 
tured to speak of as the Boston-Dissenter 
type; and, on the other hand, of a meek, 
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settled conviction that this latter type of 
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ecclesiasticism, with its notions of prop- 
agandism, its plans of national organiza- 
tion under a periodical synod, its exorbi- 
tant sense (as I regard it) of responsibility 
for other people’s opinions, and its efforts 
to contrive some way of getting rid of the 
people that are uncongenial to it, is to be 
the Congregationalism of the future. For 
I think it may be taken as one of the 
lessons of church history (as I would glad- 
ly prove to your readers in a series of 
eight ecclesiastico-historical disquisitions 
which were received with much favor by 
our Ministers’ Association, and which I 
would cheerfully undertake to prepare for 
your columns, with some notes and amplifi- 
cations, at your usual rates for literary con- 
tributions, which I am told are not ungen- 
erous), that, while liberal opinions tend to 
advance and prosper, liberal parties are 
always weak in proportion to their numbers. 
It is the narrow, intense, exclusive party 
that wins, even though, like the victorious 
barbarians in the Roman Empire, it may 
end by adopting the religion of the van- 
quished. SoTI have reconciled myself, not 
without an effort, to the expectation of see- 
ing the modern notions and methods intro- 
duced, and of seeing our quiet Association 
of neighboring pastors, which has subsisted 
now these one hundred and fifty years on a 
basis simply of mutual acquaintance, mutu- 
al confidence, common faith and hope, 
and Christian fellowship in prayer and 
labor, invaded by commissioners from 
the National Council, with a thing they call 
a consensus, with which to take the measure 
of us and see whether it will do to put us 
into the roll of the ‘‘ denomination ” or not. 
I confess that I do not like it. I do wish 
that we old folks could be let alone, to go on 
in the old way. But I do not see any help 
for it. 

For this (as things now stand) is the fatal 
weakness of Our Denomination, considered 
as a national organization, that it makes 
itself responsible in some degree for the 
character of the individual ministers and 
churches, while it has not the slightest 
vestige of authority over them. At first, 
the collecting of various pamphlets of local 
statistics and printing them in a ‘‘ Year-book” 
was begun by a voluntary society, on its own 
account and at its own discretion. Then 
the matter was turned over to The Congre- 
gational Quarterly, which assumed the same 
duty of digesting together and publishing 
the various local statistics. But when its 
power of digestion was tasked by some un- 
satisfactory name reported by a local asso- 
ciation, the feelings of the editors could 
always be relieved in some measure by 
scolding furiously in the ‘‘ Editor’s Table” 
about the impropriety of certain persons 
(unnamed) holding certain views (unde- 
fined) and yet remaining in a certain associ- 
ation (unlocated), and so making it neces- 
sary to include them in the same clergy-list 
with gentlemen of irreproachable but sens- 
itive orthodoxy, like (for instance) the Rev. 
Christopher Cushing. They never hap- 
pened to think of the expedient of taking 
their own names off the list, if they did not 
like the company. The only known way of 
dealing with the offending brother was to 
have him roundly scolded (without mention- 
ing his name) by a Boston editor, and, if 
this did not move him, to go on and publish 
him as in good and regular standing. 

Iam sure that this has all along been 
felt, by those who have had at heart the 
interests of Our Denomination, to be inad- 
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had hurled at some obnoxious head the im- 
plicit charge “‘ Sir, you are no gentleman,” 
the fatal retort was always ™& hand and 
within reach of the meanest cupacity: ‘‘ Sir, 
you are no judge.” And, indeed, as a 
writer in 7he Congregationalist once lucidly 
suggested, there was what chemists call ‘“‘a 
trace” of the element which in the vulgar 
slang of these modern days is called cheek 
when a circle of Boston gentlemen issued 
their unsolicited opinion to a peaceable, 
loyal, and acceptable member of a profes- 
sional club in another state—a club which 
was ancient before they or their ‘‘denom- 
ination” was ever heard of—to the effect 
that they considered it very dishonorable 
for him to stay in that club; but that, if he 
would oblige them by withdrawing from it, 
they would consider him an honorable and 
high-minded gentleman, This aspect of the 
case, I say, was suggested; but does not 
seem to have been regarded with favor. In 
fact, it may perhaps be doubted whether 
the Boston mind is adapted for looking at 
the matter from that point of view. 

Now that the roll of ministers in good 
and regular standing is officially published 
by the Nativnal Council, the difficulty is in- 
creased. Our only method of national dis- 
cipline—that of editorial admonition—is 
more manifestly ineffective and inappro- 
priate. Besides which, it makes people 
laugh. 

Now, I beg you candidly to consider, be- 
fore you finally condemn the proposed Ver- 
mont Resolution, that, in the present cir- 
cumstances, and still more in the circum- 
stances that are to be a few years later, 
something must be done. And it devolves 
upon you, who object with such an outcry 
to this Resolution, to say (putting yourself 
in the place of its originators) what better 
they could do. If you suppose that it is 
without the authority of ecclesiastical pre- 
cedent, you will pardon me for saying that 
you are very much mistaken. It is what is 
known in the Latin Church as the ercom- 
municatio lata sententia. It is, perhaps, the 
least efficacious, but certainly the least dis- 
agreeable of churchly procedures. And, if 
it seems unusual in our ultra Protestant 
communion, it will, perhaps, become more 
common as we grow larger, and more 
national, and more highly organized. It is 
wholly without that unpleasant element of 
personality which belongs to discipline as 
we have hitherto known it. It does not 
mean anybody in particular. The authors 
of it declare solemnly that it docs not mean 
anybody at all. If it did mean anybody, 
he need not apply it to himself, unless he 
likes; and it is very certain that the man it 
was meant for either would not know it or 
else would rather like it. What harm could 
it possibly doto anybody? And if you ask, 
in reply, what good it could do, I answer: It 
would be a comfort to the feelings of those 
that vote for it; and the comfort and happi- 
ness of any sentient creature, even the 
humblest, is worthy of the regard of every 
benevolent being. Many, many years ago 
I learned at the theological seminary that 
this principle lies at the foundation of any 
sound theory of the moral universe; and I 
trust it will not be considered inappropriate 
to the General Association of Vermont. 

I think, however, that, before this some- 
what untried weapon is put in use, good 
hints as to the handling of it might be got 
by consulting some of the clergy of that 
communion in which it has been most used. 
Two slight hints, derived from my readings 
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in medieval history, are all that 1am com- 
petent to offer. First, the force of this 
sort of an actum conciliéi depends mainly on 
the piercing, cutting, ringing sonority of 
its epithets of reprobation and anathema. 
Criticised by the best examples of this sort 
of composition, the Vermont Resolution is 
painfully feeble. A fine and classical 
model in this genre is to be found, trans- 
cribed from an authentic church document, 
in a work by a late eminent divine of the 
Church of England, called ‘‘Tristram 
Shandy.” Secondly, I would suggest to 
our Vermont brethren that the advantage 
and security to be gained by this sort of 
legislation ought to be applied not only to 
our “historic faith,” but to other priceless 
heritages from our fathers. Why should 
not the Vermont General Association throw 
the broad shield of its protection over them 
all—polity, as well as doctrine? I suggest, 
as a ‘‘rider” to the pending proposition, 
something to this effect: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
any person who shall persist in remaining 
in our denomination while unfaithful to its 
historic liberty is a scoundrel] and a pick- 
pocket.” I may not have expressed it in 
the best way; but this little hint will give 
an idea what large possibilities lie in the 
direction in which Our Denomination is 
only beginning to tread. 

But some more stringent discipline than 
this must ultimately be instituted, as I shall 
endeavor to show. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 





For weeks the Capitol has been the cen- 
ter of attraction. Oratory, even of the 
buncombe sort, has a charm for the people 
which mere legislation of the most serious 
character has not. The Army Bill, with its 
Democratic adjuncts, has forced an issue, 
not only of party, but of principle—for, 
strange as it may seem, principle and party 
are not always aunit. Powerful speeches 
have been made in both houses of Congress, 
to which great audiences have listened. 
The most notable speeches in the 
House, pro and con, have been made 
by Garfield, Blackburn, and _ others. 
In the Senate, by Thurman, Beck, Bay- 
ard, Hoar, Blaine, and Conkling. Orator- 
ical force reached its apex in the speech of 
Conkling, on Thursday. Whatever he is or 
is not asaman, he is always a forceful, if 
sometimes a heavy, speaker. On Thursday 
he mounted to his highest mark, and held to 
it to the end. His audience was all that his 
mind, his vanity, his heart could desire. A 
great crowd waited upon Blaine, upon 
Beck, upon Hoar; but not just such a 
crowd. The House of Representatives over- 
flowed the Senate floor; beautiful women 
thronged the gallery. The greater por- 
tion of the Cabinet were present. Gen- 
eral Sherman sat just before him, and even 
his Democratic foes listened with rapt at- 
tention. It recalled the scenes of not many 
years gone, when, in the San Domingo de- 
bate, Conkling faced in the Senate two intcl- 
lectual peers who do not confront him to- 
day—Schurz and Sumner. Both of these 
men commanded audiences as choice in 
quality, as overflowing in numbers as this 
which waited on the words of Conkling. It 
is the spiritual quality of this man which is 
blurred and distorted. His sheer intellect- 
ual force cannot be discounted. This gains 
momentum with years, and was never more 
clearly or eloquently manifest than in his 
last speech in the Senate. While his voice 
is heavy, monotonous, sometimes fatiguing, 
often most tantalizing, it is always em- 
phatic. 1t abounds in those subtle phases 
of inflection which are the breath of life in 
the most eloquent speech, the finest and 
final potency of oratory. 

To appreciate all that I mean, you should 
have heard Mr. Conkling utter in his speech 
these words: ‘‘Has the present National 
Administration been sufficiently — robust 
——in checking the encroachments and tur 
buleace of Democrats, either by the use 
of troops — or otherwise?” 

In that one word “‘ robust,” as he uttered it, 
was concentrated all of the scorn, the open 
contempt which this senator has bestowed 
upon the Hayes Administration from its 
beginning. The sensitiveness of an audi- 
ence to a word—more, to the tone in which 
that werd is uttered—was never more ap- 








parent than here. It came before mid-sen- 
tence, yet it had not left his lips when a 
murmur of applause broke from gallery to 
floor. If Roscoe Conkling cannot be Presi- 
dent of the United States, then, for the best 
of reasons to himself, Roscoe Conkling wishes 
Ulysses Grant to fill that high function. 
Thus nothing could have been more char- 
acteristic or in season than his allusion to 
Grant in thisspeech. Referring to the New 
York elections of 1870, he said: ‘‘ The 
draft-riots had spread terror which had 
never died. . . Remembering such 
sickening scenes and dreading their repeti- 
tion, they asked the President to protect 
them—to protect them with the beak and 
claw of national power. With 
that splendid courage which never blanched 
in battle, which never quaked before 
clamor; with that matchless self-poise which 
did not desert him even when a continent 
beyond the sea rose and uncovered before 
hig, he responded in the order which it has 
pleased the senator from Delaware to read.” 

Now, that is fine oratory. It is also stuff, 
It would not have been quite so utterly stuff 
if he had taken the pains to add that ‘‘ the 
matchless self-poise” which did not desert 
General Grant even when St. Petersburg 
‘spontaneously ”” uncovered itself before 
him cost the Treasury of the United States 
just three thousand two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($3,250). .Thus at equal rates, from 
the beginning of Europe to its end, the Uni- 
ted States paid for the ‘‘ uncovering of a 
continent” to its ‘‘ matchless, self-poised” 
general. The difference between this gar- 
nished rhetoric and the actual fact is just the 
difference between all the poctical political 
outcry for the imagined Grant and the utter 
truth of the real Grant. 

This sentence reminds me, INDEPENDENT, 
of your leading ‘‘ Editorial Note” of March 
6th, in which you say, referring to my last 
letter concerning General Grant: ‘‘ We ex- 
pected that a great many of our readers 
would not like that letter; but we printed it, 
nevertheless, because we do not wish to for- 
bid our correspondent’s speaking 
just what is in her mind.” 

How good of you! 

But I might as well mention right here 
that, should the moment ever come when 
you ‘‘ forbid” me to speak what I know to 
be the truth, not what is simply ‘‘in my 
mind,” you will have received your last 
communication from your friend. 

It sounds oddly to be told by one far 
distant from your field of visual and spirit- 
ual sight that you are ‘“‘writing your mind” 
when you know that you are simply stating 





‘facts. 


Another fact equally surprising, I may 
say more preposterous, is that, while one is 
permitted to express an opinion, at least, to 
state a fact of any other public man in the 
country without arousing any undue ire, 
the moment you speak the truth of Grant, 
speak of him as he is, instead of as he is 
not, you are immediately pounced upon as 
if you were a culprit. 

Messieurs, I trust you enjoy it. You 
don’t frighten me. Nor can your concen- 
trated, accumulated wrath, though it strike 
deep as Hades, prevent me from telling the 
truth of this man as a candidate for a third 
time for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

A man never lived who personally pos- 
sessed in less degree the qualities which in- 
spire enthusiasm. The fact that the en- 
chantment of distance and the manipula- 
tions of politicians have lifted him into a 
hero in the minds of those who know him 
least only prove how marvelous are the 
powers of the human imagination. 

Fatally, for such glamor, I know Grant 
well. It was my misfortune to live for 
eight years in the very thick of his civil ad- 
ministration. It was impossible that I should 
be mistaken in itscharacter. An administra- 
tion more corrupt never cursed a country. 
This was true while Grant himself was, at 
least, negatively an honest man. He did 
not pick and steal himself, though he 
harbored and trusted thieves, He had that 
overweening love of money, of all that 
money brings, that nearly always marks the 
man deficient in the native power of money- 
winning. Such men poverty makes sordid. 
The man of substance, the natural money- 
getter, the sons of inherited fortune are 
the ones who fill his imagination, make his 
chosen society, if not his trusted friends. 








Such men were always nearest and dearest 
to Grant. Stolid as he seemed, stubborn as 
he was, all discovered the unerring nerve 
in him which they had but to touch to hold 
him foreyer—the nerve of his inordinate 
self-love, Its all-absorbing activity did not 
prove him to be by Nature selfish beyond 
his kind. Condition and circumstance had 
quickened it to preternatural acutenc.s. 
The man put off, baffled by fortune is the 
man whom sudden success over omes. He 
is the man who never learns the highest 
and finest use of power. As President of 
the United States, such a man was Ulysses 
Grant. The sycophants, the place-seekers, 
the place-keepers who surrounded him, 
despite his reputation for pugnacity, found 
it perfectly easy, by feeding his vanity, to 
hold this man in thrall. 

They told him that he was ‘‘the greatest 
soldier that ever lived”; that he was the 
final star in the triumvirate that was to 
blaze for all posterity—Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Grant; that empire was in his 
destiny; and that he was to live and reign 
“Chief,” if not Emperor, of the United 
States, It was as agreeable as it was nat- 
ural for him to believe all this, to gloat and 
swell with self-importance in the belief. 
In its full acceptance he left this country, 
expecting as his right thatall Europe would 
*‘uncover” and bow before him, the Chief 
of the Western Continent, over whose 
United States he was yet again to reign and 
rule to their ruin. As I have written be- 
fore, Grant’s tour through Europe and 
around the earth was decided upon and pre- 
arranged by the manipulators of his ‘third 
term” before he left the White House or 
the City of Washington. Among many let- 
ters received from men since I wrote first 
of Grant as a candidate for the third term 
is one from a Presbyterian clergyman in a 
city of Iowa. He addresses me in that 
curious tone of mingled respect, condescen- 
sion, and authority indigenous to the Pres- 
byterian ministerial mind when directed to 
one of that portion of the human family 
whom even St. Paul evidently did not alto- 
gether understand, despite his assumptions 
and very excellent advice. 

The clergyman tells me that I ‘‘ should 
have said less about Grant or a great deal 
more.” 

I differ from the clergyman, as I should, 
doubtless, in his conduct of ‘‘ prayer-meet- 
ings”; though I myself ‘‘never” speak. in 
any meeting whatsoever. Deficient as it 
may be in quantity and quality, I seem to 
have said enough about Grant to have 
stirred considerably the minds of my breth- 
ren. Let me now confess to these perturbed 
beings, including the Presbyterian minister, 
that I say as little as possible about Grant, 
not wishing to talk about him or about any 
man whom itis beyond my power consci- 
entiously to praise. The clergyman points 
triumphantly to the fact that Hamilton 
Fish’s praise of Grant has great weight with 
the public mind. Well, the ‘ public mind” 
would be less moved by such praise were it 
as well acquainted with Hamilton Fish and 
Ulysses Grant as T am. 

Hamilton Fish is a gentleman, by inherit- 
ance, birth, breeding—the most of a gentle- 
man Grant ever had in his cabinet. <A 
family more refined and praiseworthy than 
his never graced public life in Washington. 
Amid a crowd of plebeians and pretenders, 
their grace and simplicity was as conspicu- 
ous as it was solitary. Yet Hamilton Fish 
himself is a man of the world—a bon vivant. 
While he far transcended Grant in inherited 
Jinesse; in, in fine, life-long associations; 
in all that makes a gentleman; the tone of 
his nature, his intellectual habits, were not 
of that higher quality which suggested 
damaging comparisons and put his chief to 
absolute disadvantage, as did the personal 
and mental characteristics of Carl Shurz 
and Charles Sumner. The unity of at 
least one side of the natures of Fish and 
Grant begot familiarity, if not sympathy, 
between them; while the  superiori‘y 
of Fish on the other gave him a 
mental ascendency over the President 
never habitually achieved by any other 
member of his Cabinet. Considering what 
for years their relation was, it would have 
been a strange, not to say disloyal act for 
Hamilton Fish to have spoken in other 
than terms of personal praise of Ulysses 
Grant. It was less honorable in him that, 





“-yaragement upon the name of Charles 
umner, I heard from Charles Sumner’s 
own lips the entire tale of his personal asso- 
ciation with Grant, and of Hamilton Fish’s 
personal part in the affair. After making 
due allowance for all human infirmity in 
the three men, one inevitable conclusion 
remained—that the mental arrogance of 
Summer, if such he felt it to be, was less 
insu‘Terable to Grant than the immeasurable 
moral and mental superiority of Charles 
Sun:nér to himself. 

Nothing so unerringly marks the intrinsic 
fiber of a man’s nature as the quality of the 
men whom he chooses as his nearest com- 
panions. The strong, crude, narrow forces 
of Grant’s mind fought instinctively the 
broader, higher ideas of greater men. Their 


| simple admission put his own at dis- 


count. ¢ 

Mighty in the brute force that holds and 
propels armies through seas of human 
blood, he was a selfish boor in the use of the 
finer weapons of mind and spirit that make 
and unmake the peace, the purity, the pros- 
perity of a nation. 

The people have but to know and to re- 
member the character of the men lifted and 
held in place by this man—that their abuse 
and degradation of political power made the 
administration of Grant memorable as the 
most ¢orrupt in the whole history of the 
Government—to make it impossible that 
a like administration be ever repeated, 
as a national affliction, The report has 
been brought back from India that 
General Grant will refuse a renomination. 
Why? Not excepting his friends and 
admirers, does nobody believe it? Why? 
Simply because everybody who knows 
the man knows that he not only will 
accept a third nomination, but that he ex- 
pects it. So blinded is he by adulation, by 
lust for perpetual power, by the flattery and 
promises of the toadies and office-seekers 
whose future importance hangs upon his re- 
election—which by day and by night they 
are manipulating—he can no longer see that 
his one chance of honor with posterity lics 
in his speedy retirement as a soldier. ‘ Let him 
in such retirement make the repetition of 
the failures, the mistakes, the sins of his 
civil administration forever impossible, and 
the tarnished repute of the executive may 
yet be covered by the luster of the soldier's 


name. 
The New York Herald—whom, the world 


knows, is so devoted to his fame that it has 
sent a polished Boswell to proclaim it round 
the entire circle of the earth—yet declares 
that, if General Grant wishes to perpetuate 
it undiminished, unclouded, upon his re- 
turn, he will retire, crowned with a soldier's 
fame. There is certainly one pen that will 
never follow him into such retirement with 
one line of reproach or accusation. 

But let no man assume to arraign me for 
writing the truth of a man who, standing at 
its head, yet, through self-love, allowed the 
government of his country to be adminis- 
tered on the lowest plane of selfish greed 
and cupidity. 

Neither Grant nor any man politically, 
personally identified with him in Washing 
ton should ever be made President of the 
United States. Surely, the nation is not so 
poor in manly honor, in exalted personal 
probity, in executive worth that it can find 
no man “‘available” as a possible President 
outside of the hungry “hacks” and “‘ bum- 
mers” political who have been perpetually 
posing and masquerading for the Presi- 
dency for the last five years. 

I love my country, love its people; best 
of all, love its honor. I cannot live so close 
to its heart to sce it dishonored—accursed, 
as I have seen it—by the men who assume 
to govern it, without consecrated protest. 

Ido not overestimate the force of any 
word of mine, It may drop far short of its 
mark; it may reach but one human mind; 
but, wherever it falls, it shall be the priceless 
seed of Truth. j 

Wasuineron, D. C., May 6th, 1879. 





Mrs. WurTeriour had company. Now, if 
there was one thing more than another oP 
which Mrs. Whiteflour prided herself, it was her 
cooking. ‘Will you try some of my geal 
cake, Mrs. Tattletongue ?”’ said she. “Tt isn 
very good, to be sure. I never had euch Foam 
luck in my life as I did in making i.” 4 
Ma!” cried Johnny, in amazement. “ You “4 
yesterday that was the best sponge cake y 
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GUIDE US TO-DAY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


GuIDE us to-day, O loving Care, 
Shielding our dangerous way. 
The white mist binds the sky o’erhead, 
The gulf beside is deep and dread, 
Our course a maze, our path a thread. 
Guide us, Love's dearest care ; 
Guide us this day. 


Guide us to-day, sweet soul of Peace, 
Making men’s hearts obey. 
Our naked breasts bleed at a wound, 
Oppression bows us to the ground, ~ 
Our hearts faint at a cruel sound. 
Kind, calm, consoling Peace, 
Guide us this day. 


Guide us to-day, O tender Grace, 
From zenith, shadows stray ; 
A sad, deep murmur haunts the sea ; 
The summer withers ; and the free, 
Fresh wind has sighs of mystery. 
Guide us, O tender Grace ; 
Guide us to-day. 


Guide us, Love, Peace, and Grace! 
Guide us, divineet Light ! 
Through all our work and care and woe, 
Through all the dizzy joys we know, 
Through that ‘ Dark Valley’ where we go, 
Guide us, Love’s dearest light, 
To-day, to-night. 





OUR EMPIRE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
I. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 





Tne Northern States have but slight con- 
ception of the vastness and value of the 
tract of country known by the familiar and 
not overattractive name of Texas. It is to 
them a wild almost as little known as Cen- 
tral Africa and hardly more desirably 
known. The gibe of the street forty years 
ago, ‘‘Goneto Texas,” or, as it was abbrevia- 
ted, ‘‘G. T. T.,” has not yet wholly died 
out. The vloody reports that have come 
up from that domain, and still come, do 
not reduce the dislike or the fear. Only 
yesterday the theatrical world was startled 
with the tidings of the double assassination 
in intent, of one in reality, of an actor, 
killed in the depot at Marshall, without any 
provocation, except defending by word only 
the honor of a lady who was in his troupe. 
The cry of Texas as to the punishment of 
the assassin is largely caused by the fact 
that it was a Northern man and a player 
that was murdered, and therefore there 
must be a talk of vengeance, at the least. 
But how can justice be meted out in that 
country, when its very officers, by the con- 
fession of their own papers, hold their 
office through violence; they having forcibly 
ejected the rightful occupants of the office, 
whom they were unable to vote out, though 
they stole a ballot-box, according to the 
sime authority, and though they defrauded 
hundreds of voters of their rights on the so- 
called day of election. A letter written tothe 
Texas Christian Advocate, at its request, con- 
firms all these positions. It acknowledges 
that the offices were taken by force, and 
that the contents of the ballot-box which 
lost them the election were rejected. No 
one questions these facts in the state. A 
journal of the state, now before me, de- 
Clares that legally-elected officials of the 
county ‘‘are kept out of their places by 
fraud and force,” and denounces the gov- 
ernor as ‘‘a cowardly old imbecile” for 
“excusing the villainy of the usurping 
Officials.” 

It is painfully true, as poor Porter found 
it, what a Texan is said to have said: 
“You don’t want a revolver a great many 
times; and then you do want it all at once 
powerful bad.” I have before me a copy of 
& paper of that state which sums up its 
state news in a weekly column. Out of ten 
items seven are murders, or such like. It is 
80 every week; it is so every day. As a 
judge of the United States Court said to 
me, whose circuit includes that state: ‘I 
think Texas is best described by a@ saying 
current there. A husband, sitting at his 
fire, says to his wife: ‘ Wife, I reckon I'll 
80 to prayer-meeting. Bring me my re- 
volver.’” 

Their papers are full of confessions of 
this sort. One can hardly take up a daily 
that he does not read a deprecation of thé 
murderous events constantly going forward. 

Some of these deeds have a curiosa Sdicitas 
of murder that would gratify the taste of 
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a De Quincey. Thus: an oldish man | the rest of the late and still rebellious sec- 


and his wife, living in the country, 
go to visit a neighbor and his wife— 
an old-fashioned country-side visit. That 
night they are attacked. The two men 
and one of the women are murdered, and 
the other woman nearly killed. This hap- 
pened while I was in the state, and is told 
the next day without any especial horror. 
A few days after, a man and his son-in-law 
are murdered; supposed to be the assassins 
of the two men and their wives. A daughter 
is reconciled to her husband, who had left 
her. Ashe is coming up to the house and 
she is standing in the door to greet him, her 
father and brother shoot him dead before 
her face. The reconciliation had not gone 
deep enough to save his life. Two men 
are hitching their horses to the rear of an 
emigrant wagon. They differ about the 
forage. Knives and pistols fly forth and one 
lies prone on the ground. A marshal 
stands in the door of a saloon, and an enemy 
puts a bullet through his heart. A man 
was fined for carrying unlawful weapons, 
and when the officers attempted to take it 
away, his son, a lad of seventeen, drew a 
Derringer, and when they tried to take it 
from the boy he ‘‘ made every effort to range 
the weapon on the marshal; but, as he was 
thrown down, he fired, and the ball entered 
the pocket only of the officer.” So states the 
paper. A man cracks a joke, at the post- 
office, on an acquaintance. He sees that his 
friend is offended, and takes it back. No 
use. The friend draws the revolver and 
shoots him through his heart. No arrests. 
Two cattle-traders had been riding together 
all day, good friends. As one of them rode 
off at nightfall, the other shot him in the 
back. Two neighbors had a horse-race for 
a saddle. The saddle not forthcoming, as 
they were plowing, they exchanged shots, 
one being killed. Two children awoke at 
night, and saw their father walking 
about with his throat cut. His sister-in-law 
is the murderess. All these are in a single 
weekly column, of whose ten items six are 
murders. No arrests, or attempts at arrest. 
The papers cry out: ‘‘Are our laws a 
mockery?” They call the governor, as we 
have already quoted, ‘‘an infamous old 
imbecile,” and say Sam. Houston called 
him ‘‘an infernal old fool.” They say: 
“Our state is indeed become a by-word 
and a reproach through all the land. Crime 
increases and criminals are unpunished. 
The streets of the capital have time and 
again been stained with human blood. 
Crime holds high carnival in our midst, and 
no steps are taken to put a stop to this 
terrible and disgraceful state of affairs.” 
The Austin correspondent of the San An- 
tonio Hxpress urges legislation to secure the 
administration of justice, that ‘the darkness 
of the awful shadow may be lifted from our 
proud state, and its fair name be no longer 
a by-word and a hissing.” He declares 
that ‘‘here in Texas the ninety and nine 
guilty have escaped”; and might have add- 
ed, the one that is innocent is hung. The 
Austin Statesman, fiercely Southern and se- 
cession, called attention to this fact, and 
lamented its universality and its injury to 
the state. 

Sometimes these bloody encounters take a 
less fierce but more novel form. I read in 
the daily paper this incident. The daughter 
of a deceased father objected to the admin- 
istrator on the estate; whereupon the 
daughter of the administrator took a lady 
companion or two, they mounted horses, 
rode over to the house of the fatherless girl, 
and her administrator's daughter gave her a 
good whipping, for reflecting on his admin- 
istration of her own property. 

This black list is put at the head of this 
article because it must come in some- 
where, and it had better be where it can be 
offset with better facts. Some of the papers 
of that state, Democratic and secession (for 
these words are one and the same in the 
South), whether religious or secular (for 
they, too, are cne and the same in this non- 
national feeling), will perhaps complain of 
this arraignment. Let them also acknowl- 
edge the words that follow. The terrible 
murder of Porter is only one of numberless 
like events that have made that fair land 
the darkest and bloodiest of all the sections 
of the American continent. 

Yet there is hope for Texas. Nay, more; 
it is the hope of the country. Through 
that grand region shall we yet redeem all 





tion. 

It should be said in defense or in pallia- 
tion of this violence that Texas has a fron- 
tier population; and, like all such, is liable 
to these atrocities. What occurred at Chey- 
enne and what occurs at Deadwood is oc- 
curring in this vast domain. It should also 
be said that the magnitude of the state 
makes its criminal record appear larger in 
proportion to other states than it deserves. 
If the crimes in a like territory elsewhere 
are all brought together, they may be as 
numerous as those in Texas; though for 
variety and novelty of murder we think this 
region must bear the palm. Even the Jesse 
Pomeroys and Bishops can hardly equal the 
short, sharp, decisive campaigns of assas- 
sination in which the murderous Texan de- 
lights. Look, then, at the other side of this 
picture. That state has a bright side; very 
bright, very hopeful. 

The area of Texas is larger than that of 
all the other rebellious states this side of 
the Mississippi, excepting Florida. Take 
the whole territory from the Potomac to the 
Mississippi, and leave out Kentucky and 
West Virginia, which two sections main- 
tained their official connection with the 
Union, and you have a territory smaller 
than Texas. If you add Florida, it will 
only lack 25,000 square miles of covering an 
equal tract with all the rebellious states. 
According to the latest surveys, the number 
of square miles in Texas is 274,365. If put 
at 300,000 miles, as it formerly was, it 
would include Florida in its area. It is 
bounded by eleven degrees of latitude and 
thirteen and one-half of longitude. It con- 
tains the enormous number of one hundred 
and seventy-five millions of acres, or four 
acres to every man, woman, and child in 
all the United States. The cis-Mississippi 
states, except Florida, are embraced within 
ten degrees of latitude and twelve and a 
half of longitude. So that practically 
Texas is equal in area to all the states in re- 
bellion this side of the Mississippi. 

Its measurements with Northern areas is 
hardly less startling. The area of all the 
Eastern and Middle States, including Mary- 
land and Delaware, is a hundred thousand 
square miles less than Texas. You must 
add to New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and all the Middle States, Ohio and 
Indiana, to make up its sum. Take a few 
other figures. From Denison, three miles 
from the northern line, to Galveston, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, is about the same distance 
as from Boston to Washington; while from 
Texarkana, the most eastern town, to the 
extreme western point on the Rio Grande is 
over six hundred miles—as far as from New 
York to Cincinnati. The territory of this 
empire can be set forth in still another 
form. Massachusetts contains 7,800 square 
miles; Texas 275,000 nearly, or thirty-five 
times the area of Massachusetts. It is six 
times as large as New York; seven times as 
large as Ohio; four times as large as all 
New England. 'T'wo hundred Rhode Islands 
could be placed within its limits, and have 
room for adozen more. The ‘‘ Great West” 
we have had dinged into our ears for half 
a century, meaning thereby the Western 
States this side the Mississippi—Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 
Their bountiful area falls short of the areca 
of Texas by some forty thousand square 
miles, or another state as big as Ohio. If you 
cross the Mississippi, you must put Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota together to 
catch up with Texas. Thus it will be seen 
that this single state is more than half the 
whole old slave territory; more than half 
the old free territory east of the Missouri; 
or almost a fourth the rest of the United 
States, as they were organized at the begin- 
ning of the war, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; more than one-fourth, if you subtract 
Nebraska and Kansas from the group. If 
we lay Texas five times over, it will more 
than cover all the rest of the United States 
from Dakota and Colorado to the Atlantic 
shore. 

This estimate of territory may be re-en- 
forced by another estimate still more start- 
ling. The population of Ohio at the last 
census was two million six hundred and 
sixty-six thousand. Texas, at the same 
ratio, could contain over eighteen millions. 
New York had a population above four 
millions four hundred thousand. At that 
ratio Texas could contain over twenty-six 








millions. Massachusetts had nearly a mil- 
lion and a half. Texas would have, at the 
same rate, over fifty-one millions. That is, 
had Texas been as populous rs Massachu- 
setts, it would have had ten millions more 
inhabitants at the last census than were in 
all the United States, and itself increased 
our population to almost a hundred mil- 
lions. 

But one may ask: To what purport are 
these figures? Suppose it has such capacity 
for population. So has any other tract of 
land—Sahara, the Great American Desert, 
the mountains of Nevada. They are mere 
cipherings, and their results a cipher. Not 
so. Texas is to be the ransomer of Ameri- 
ca. It isto be the future fighting-ground of 
union and disunion, of Northern and South- 
ern ideas. It is to be the field where the re- 
bellious and slavery-loving and feudal-hold- 
ing systems are to meet freedom and equality 
in stirring, if not bloody conflict. It is to 
be the coming Kansas in our coming war. 





‘BRIBERY AT ELECTIONS.” 


BY ‘‘ PRACTICAL POLITICIAN.” 


AN experience of seven years in active 
political management of local campaigns 
enables me to confirm with sorrow and 
grave apprehension much that has been 
written for Tuk INDEPENDENT by “ Free- 
man” on the subject, and the popular de- 
moralization exhibited in politics. I doubt 
whether too much can be told of their 
‘true inwardness” by those who know it, 
to those who do not know it, until a practi- 
cal and intelligent public sentiment on the 
subject is aroused that will obliterate party 
lines and consolidate the better men of 
all parties in an effort to purge our body 
politic of evils that will soon so sorely af- 
flict it as to divert attention from the con- 
tention for control of it to the more 
absorbing duty of saving it from universal 
ruin. 

I live in a rural district of one of the 
Middle States—one of the wealthiest, most 
populous, most intelligent, and oldest in the 
whole country; the community composed 
almost entirely of agriculturists, whose rep- 
resentatives in Congress and the legislature 
have at times been among the foremost men 
of the nation and the state, as advanced in 
morals and general culture, and as likely, 
from all precedent conditions, to be free 
from the dark ways and vain tricks of prac- 
tical politics as any community of 125,000 
American people that can be found. In 
such a community political corruption and 
bribery at elections have manifested them- 
selves in two different phases viz. : (1) within 
the majority party in the struggle fur nomin- 
ations, which, by reason of the overwhelm- 
ing strength of that majority, are equiva- 
lent to election; (2) at the general elections, 
more especially in the sub-districts of the 
county, where the parties are more evenly 
balanced. 

The county can poll as many as 27,000 
votes, of which we will say that the majority 
musters 17,000. No probable defections, 
revolts, insubordinations, or unpopular nom- 
inations ever overcome it. I have known 
men who were—by their own confession 
and by current charges, that were never dis- 
proved nor even denied—public thieves to 
run within 200 of the full party vote. Such 
certainty of success transfers the contest for 
local offices from the general to the primary 
elections. Candidates are settled by popu: 
lar vote. By special legislative enactment 
the general election laws are made applica- 
ble to these primaries. Repeating, illegal 
voting, and false counting or fraudulent re- 
turns are made punishable, like as these 
offenses at the general elections. Neverthe- 
less, every election is attended with bribery, 
fraud, and forgery. I have not met an 
active politician of the majority party for 
years who could not give me well-authenti- 
cated instances of these, with the specific 
proofs; and not a single case has ever yet 
come to judgment. Attempted prosecu- 
tions have been made. In one case, at pre- 
liminary hearings, although a prima facie 
case was made out, the defendants were 
discharged—once, it is certain, owing to the 
bribery of the justice of the peace, Again 
influences working in the grand jury or 
petit juries have affected miscarriages of 
justice, until no one will run the risk of 
prosecuting the most flagrant offender. 
Fear of the law is no longer a barrier to the 
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most outrageous fraud, because the opera- 
tion of the law is altogether ineffective to 
punishment. : 

At the primary elections the rings and fac- 
tions of the majority form their combina- 
tions, and certain leading politicians fre- 
quently ‘‘ contract,” for a money considera- 
tion, to put through single candidates or 
rings, which, with any eflicient organization, 
is of comparatively easy accomplishment, 
sincea plurality alone elects—in some cases 
not requiring more than 4,000 votes out of a 
total poll of 12, They assess each of the 
candidates, and use a portion of the pool to 
elect the ‘‘ short ticket ” and pocket the rest 
as their profit. For instance, a few years 
ago, two enterprising political partners 
made such a combination, They obtained 
from each of the candidates his note for 
$4,000, to be paid if nominated, and from 
others smaller amounts, until they had ag 
gregated $10,000. They made up a short 
ticket, laid out $2,700 in bribing active 
workers all over the county to vote that 
ticket solid, and thus elected it, by a minori- 
ty, of course. The obligations were paid, 
the firm cleared $7,300 by the operation, 
and I am glad to say one of the rascals 
cheated the other out of his share of the 
profits. 

This systematic and lucrative style of 
managing the thing encouraged similar op- 
erations and increased the number of oper- 
ators, With the usual results of enlarged com- 
petition—a diminution of the percentage of 
profits on the capital risked. But the system 
has not been changed, and annually it is 
estimated on carefully collected data that 
the total expenditure of all the candidates, 
mostly for corrupt purposes, amounts to as 
much as the total legitimate profits of the 
oflices sought. 

At the last primary election there was a 
perfect carnival of fraud. A local journal 
lias made this unchallenged statement: 

‘A class of bummers infest the city and 
county, besieging candidates for beer and 
money, and to a woful exient getting them. 
Year after year their importunities and the 
ready yielding to them become worse. Votes 
are bought and sold shamelessly in the mar- 
ket-places, and it is seldom that a candidate 
reaches the goal without running very close 
to financial bankruptcy and utter demoral- 
ization. Wehave the authority of one of the 
most active politicians in the last campaign 
in this county for the calculation that the 
candidates for nomination spentin the ag- 
gregate between $35,000 and 40,000, of which 
at least 90 per cent. was of the disreputable 
class of expenditures to which we have re- 
ferred. To such a pitch of excitement and 
such length of shamelessness had the cam- 
paign progressed that on election day the 
agents of the candidates stood along the 
curbstones in this city, with money in hand, 
buying everything that came along, regardless 
of party, color, age, or residence, and putting 
the cash into one hand and the ticket into the 
other.” 

This last statement is literally true. The 
party polled in the central city of the dis- 
trict at this primary election more votes by 
nearly 20 per cent. than it can muster at a 
general election; though not three-fourths 
of its members, on an average, interest them- 
selves in the primaries. The vote was 
swelled by the purchase of minors, non- 
residents, repeaters, and vagrant members of 
the opposition party. They were led to the 
polls, and as soon as they deposited their 
ballot were given a shining silver dollar— 
4124¢ grains—the shrunken standard of 
their manhood. 

One incident of the campaign was notable. 
Of several candidates for the congressional 
nomination, one was far behind in his 
prospects until the last week of the cam- 
paign. Then he suddenly loomed up, made 
‘‘a terrific burst of speed on the home 
stretch,” and beat his opponents by a de- 
cided majority. His election was variously 
attributed to great ‘‘moral influences,” 
“popular revolt against the ring,” etc. I 
asked one of his ‘ practical” politician 
friends how to account for A’s remarkable 
victory. He said: ‘‘ He drew $10,000 out of 
bank, and stiffened his backbone to spend 
it. We went to work. The fellows that 
B had bought on Monday night had sold out 
to C on Wednesday. We bought them on 
Friday (Saturday was election day). Some 
got $25, some $50, some $100 for them- 
selves, and many were authorized to pay 
from $1 to $5 apiece for individual votes, 

When the bills were all in, it had cost A 
about $7,200; but his victory was so com- 
plete that he will never again be confronted 
with formidable opposition, and he will find 


that it was economy to make one good fight 
and win it so emphatically.” The gentle- 
man who owed his triumph to such means 
is distinguished for old-fashioned ideas 
of political uprightness; the ‘‘ people” be- 
lieve in him thoroughly; he enters the 
House of Representatives among its oldest 
and most highly respected members, and 
with the reputation of singular probity and 
honor in his walk and conversation at 
Washington. If the sketch needs stronger 
coloring, let me add that in fitness for the 
place, in political and in personal churacter 
he was to either of his competitors as 
Hyperion to a Satyr. 





THE WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE CRU- 
SADE IN CLEVELAND. 





BY HIRAM C. HAYDN, D.D. 


It is now almost five years since that re- 
markable movement, known as the Wo- 
men’s Temperance Crusade, reached this 
city, and resulted in the organization of a 
league six hundred strong, and a Young 
Ladies’ League, soon after, numbering some 
hundreds more, For six weeks, five days 
in the week, praying bands of women 
moved about from saloon to saloon, usually 
unmolested and courteously treated, though 
in two or three instances in peril from the 
massing of the turbulent and baser elements 
of society, to resist their progress and inter- 
rupt their work, and to the serious injury 
of a few. In this way eleven hundred 
saloons were visited. Gospel hymns were 
heard in strange places, Prayers went up 
to God from the curbstone and the bar- 
room. Women unused to pray in the pres- 
ence of their sisters found utterance in the 
name of the Lord. For this space of time 
the liquor interest was spell-bound, wonder- 
ing what next? Men turned pale at the ap- 
proach of these bands, acknowledged their 
business indefensible, and made their usual 
flimsy excuses about making a living. The 
wholesale traflic fell off immensely; and for 
the time being this whole ghastly business 
was obstructed by a strange power, which 
moved these women, as representing the 
suffering class, to such unwonted but mar- 
velously effective methods of work. For 
once, the liquor interest was matched, and 
held by the throat, and shaken like an 
aspen in the wind. 

As was to have been expected, whatever 
was peculiar in these methods soon passed 


‘away. The women no more walked in pro- 


cession through the streets. Mass-meetings 
thinned out, the courts shuffled through 
the cases of prosecution, the ballot-box 
went against it. The German element, 
for the most part (not all) shocked that 
women should thus publicly enter the 
arena of their greatest wrongs, and 
rallying, lest their favorite lager should 
be wrested from them, went over to the 
Democrats, and carried the city for free 
liquor, repealing even the Sunday laws, un- 
til now, on every day in the week and at 
every hour of every day, the traffic has no 
obstruction. No city of the Union has its 
gates more widely open to this iniquity, and 
there is no evidence that either political 
party will venture to touch it with one of 
its fingers. 

On the other hand, I have before me the 
figures which sum up the religious work of 
the Crusade in its outgrowths for four and a 
half years. Itis a matter of interest, not 
only to our city, but to all cities contending 
with the same overshadowing evil. It shows 
the wonderful vitality of that movement, as 
originating not in fanaticism, but with the 
Spirit of God. 

Now, after almost five years, this work 
seems to be intrenched among us in stabil 
ity only second to the churches of Christ; 
and the spirit of its operation is the most 
conspicuous of any as a work of faith and 
prayer. 

Six flourishing Friendly Inns exist among 
us, in four of which twenty-seven weekly 
religious services are held, besides Sunday- 
schools, Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, 
sewing and knitting schools, boys’ temper- 
ance and literary clubs, with a total attend- 
ance in 1878 of sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and sixteen, The other two Inns 
are also engaged in the same good work; 
but the record is not at hand. These four 
are the more prominent. Besides this, an 
extensive visitation and relief work are car- 





ried on among the families and individuals 
interested. 


The Young Ladies’ Temperance League 
has seven hundred names on the pledge of 
total abstinence; has aided hundreds of 
young women, many of them strangers to 
the city; sustains a free kindergarten, for 
needy little ones; a sewing-school and chil- 
dren’s meeting; and has furnished lodgings 
and meals by the thousand. 

The ‘‘ Open Door,” instituted in 1877, for 
wretched women needing temporary care, 
has furnished relief to one hundred and 
seventy-five. 

The Yoke-fellows’ Band, made up of 
men ‘‘rescued from the vice of intemper- 
ance through the mercy of God and the 
prayers of Christians,” owes its existence to 
the Crusade. Organized in 1877, it numbers 
125; holds four meetings a week, here and 
there; and no less than eleven thousand 
heard their testimony to the power of Christ 
to save in a single year. 

Two churches, with their Sunday-schools, 
numbering sixty-four and one hundred 
members, respectively, trace their origin to 
prayer-meetings begun by the Christian 
women of the Crusade. 

And, besides all this, there has been a cer- 
tain promiscuous work, prosecuted by men 
with energy and faith, but less wisely, said 
to have secured fully 12,000 signers to the 
pledge. 

This work of our Christian women, in all 
its various departments, is deeply religious 
and carried on with great prudence and 
wisdom. The Gospel is prominent, and 
little reliance is put upon the pledge unless 
the signer is brought to Christ. Christ is 
held up as the drunkard’s Saviour; the only 
one who can break every yoke of evil habit. 
Conversions are, therefore, numerous. The 
meetings of the Inns have, the year through, 
the spirit of a genuine revival, and the testi 

mony of men kept from falling for months 
and years is something often marvelous. 

It should be said that the religious work 
of the Inns is sustained by not more than 
fifteen ladies, and those they have rescued; 
and not more than fifty in all can claim 
any active participation in it. 

Upon society at large it may be difficult 
to say what the influence is, though un- 
questionably it is salutary; and at social 
gatherings, weddings, and on New Year's 
Day wine and strong drink are very seldom 
seen in church families, and very many 
others are equally exemplary. But for the 
most part, while toa degree prevention is 
aimed at, the work, as developed, is a work 
of rescue—caring for them whom intemper- 
ance has marred or blasted, carrying sun- 
light, cheer, and peace into houses cursed 
by strong drink, and lifting up the depraved 
and fallen. 

In these directions the record of these 
years is bright with love and self-sacrifice 
rewarded a hundred fold. As indicating 
what is possible by the grace of God, the 
publicity of this record may give an im- 
pulse to others to go and do likewise, or en- 
courage the hearts of those already at work 
in other fields. 

The Crusade was not an ephemeral thing. 
It was God’s way of enlisting the women of 
this land in the most remarkable temperance 
movement of the age, and turning their at- 
tention to the Gospel as the power of God to 
the salvation of the drunkard from the sway 
of his fell appetite through faith in the 
crucified but risen Christ. 

CLEVELAND, O. 
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Marx and Lassalle were the two leaders 
in the German Socialistic movement; but 
the former became a cosmopolite in his 
principles, while the other was a German to 
the end of his career. They differed widely 
in their characteristics. Marx is cold and 
bitter. He is more of a philosopher than 
of an orator; he has not figured so much in 
congresses and public debates as in laying 
plans for spreading social doctrines. Las- 
salle was an ardent and ambitious, as well 
as a pleasure-loving man; was fond of 
admiration and knew how to draw to him- 
self the warm sympathies of the people. 
Marx went as far as the principles and 
logic of his socialism could carry him. 





Lassalle went half way in his socialistic 


efforts, laying down principles which in the 
hands of others might overturn society; but 
aiming in his own efforts at no direct re- 
sults and laying the seeds of thought in the 
future, as if the triumph of his ideas was a 
great way off. In political economy he was 
by no means as strong as Marx; but in 
historical and juristic science was much his 
superior. He was, indeed, a man of splen- 
did endowments, and only needed self- 
control to make one of the most eminent 
jurists or scholars of his native land. But 
he was driven by contrary forces, so that he 
fell short of what he could have acom- 
plished in any one direction; and his end 
disclosed his weakness, A man who is at 
once a scholar, an orator, and a man of 
pleasure cannot do much that will last. 
Yet his high endowments, his almost 
sovereign position at the head of his party, 
and his qualities, which gave him power 
over common men, made him the idol of 
one party among the German Socialists, 
while he was undervalued and disliked by 


the other. 
Lassalle was born in Breslau, in 1825, the 


son of a rich Jewish merchant, who des- 
tinec him for the same employment; but, pre- 
ferring a life of study, he betook himself to 
the university, where he pursued philosophy 
and law. At Berlin, where he intended to 
settle as a private teacher, he awakened the 
highest admiration of William von Hum- 
boldt and Boeckh. Heinrich Heine, whom 
he saw at Paris, in 1845, introduced him to 
Varnhagen von Ense, in these terms: ‘‘ He 
isa young man of the most distinguished 
endowments, with the most thorough learn- 
ing, the most extensive knowledge, the 
greatest acuteness that have ever come under 
my notice. To the richest power of ex- 
pression he unites an energy of will and a 
skill in action which astonish me.” To 
this he adds that ‘‘ Lassalle is a genuine 
son of the modern time, which will have 
nothing to do with self-restraint and dis- 
cretion.” 

Lassalle’s life was diverted from its orig- 
inal purpose by an acquaintance, in 1845, 
with the Countess of Hatzfeld, a Berlin 
beauty, forty years old, who was then in- 
volved in a suit for divorce against her 
husband. He took her part as her counsel, 
and spent the best portion of eight years in 
carrying the case toa successful issue. In 
1846 he managed to get possession of a cas- 
ket containing documents important for his 
client, and was tried for moral complicity; 
but was acquitted, on the ground that the 
theft was not foreseen by him, but orig- 
inated among the servants of the Countess. 
This suit led to lasting intimacy between 
the parties, He received—as F. Mehring, in 
his ‘‘ Social Democracy,” says—a yearly in- 
come of five thousand thalers from the 


a ; : 
ssalle entered into his relations with 
the Countess in real sympathy, and he said, 
a little before his death, in a letter to Huber, 
that his intervention in her affairs was the 
fact in his life of which he should ever con- 
tinue to be proud. But they brought him 
into a circle which his critics call impure 
(‘‘ unsauber”), and he, therefore, comes be- 
fore the world in no favorable light, ‘‘ Is 
there,” asks an eminent German, von 
Treitschke, ‘‘abjectness more vulgar than 
demagogy over trufiles and champagne; 
than the carousing and unchaste life of an 
adventurer, which was led by this man who 
played the part of the saviour of the suffering? 
Even in France good society would, with- 
out mercy, have rejected every one who 
took part in the elegant gypsy life of the 
Hatzfeld circle. Only we Germans, with our 
incomplete social ethics, are more tolerant.” 
Until the spring of 1857 Lassalle lived at 
Diisseldorf. Here he took part in move- 
ments which brought him into connection 
with Marx, Engels, and other social leaders; 
and in the revolutionary year, 1848, was 
unsuccessfully accused of inciting the peo- 
ple to armed violence. . He was, although 
not convicted, held under arrest, and was 
subsequently sentenced, for a very trifling of- 
fense, to six months’ imprisonment. In 1857, 
having now completed the process of the 
Countess of Hatzfeld, he returned in dis- 
guise to Berlin, and ere long obtained leave, 
through Wm. von Humboldt, to remain 12 
that city. In the same year he published a 
work, which he had written some time be- 
fore, entitled ‘‘The Philosophy of Heracli- 
tus, the obscure, of Ephesus,” of which 
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monograph on the subject; but that the au- 
thor is at times too much given to Hegelian- 
izing.” In the ensuing years appeared a 
rhetorical drama, entitled ‘‘ Francis of Lick- 
ingen,” ‘‘The Italian War and the Task 
of Prussia” (1859), ‘‘Fichte’s  Politi- 
cal Legacy” (1860), with ‘The Phi- 
losophy of Fichte and the Meaning of the 
Spirit of the German People” (1862). These 
last-mentioned works were written to prop- 
agate his idea of a centralized German de- 
mocracy. In 1861 he published his ‘‘ System 
of Acquired Rights,” in two volumes, the 
object of which was to show that certain 
rights of vast importance—such as property 
and inheritance—are really historical,and not 
jural. That is, that they arose in certain 
circumstances which justified their recogni- 
tion; but that certain other circumstances 
may require their abolition. The second 
volume is occupied with the question of in- 
heritance. This is a very learned attack on 
the present constitution of society and an ar- 
gument to prove that a social state may 
have aright to exist. In this work he al- 
ready caught up the doctrine of Marx, first 
announced in his ‘Critique of Political 
Sconomy” (1859), that the value of work in 
production must wholly belong to the work- 


man. 

A little after the publication of this work 
Lassalle delivered a lecture, which was pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘The Working- 
men's Programme,” on the special connec- 
tion of the present period of history with 
the idea of the laboring class. The object 
of this was to show the rise and growth of 
the classes that lay outside of feudalism, 
from the feudal times until the present. The 
political condition and importance in soci- 
ety of these classes has been growing until 
now. First the ‘‘ bourgeoisie” and the men 
of capital emerged from the insignificance 
they had in the feudal ages. Then the la- 
boring class, rescued from serfdom, began 
to claim power and the reform of social 
evils. We are at this point of a progress 
which must of necessity go onward by rev- 
olution or reform. 

In 1863 Lassalle founded the German 
‘*Workingmen’s Union,” which was some- 
what more than a year older than the Inter- 
national. Its object confined it to the 
states of the German Confederation, and it 
arose ‘‘out of the conviction that only by 
general, equal, and direct suffrage a satis- 
factory representation of the social interests 
of the German operative class can be brought 
about,” etc. Lassalle presided over this 
union for five years with almost autocratic 
power—subject, indeed, to a committee or 
council; but toone scattered over Germany, 
which could seldom be brought together. 
This post he filled with an energy and a 
consumption of vital force that few, if any, 
agitators have equaled. His writings from 
this period until his death were devoted 
to social questions. His speeches and 
addresses were many. The working-class 
heard him gladly. He effected a separation 
between the Socialists of his party and those 
persons who looked for relief to the plans 
suggested by the progressive party, as it was 
called; or, in other words, he detached the 
workingmen from the ‘‘ bourgeosie,” or third 
estate. But his success was by no means 
as great ashe hoped for. The vital power 
of the movement was concentrated in the 
head, and could not be sufficiently diffused 
through the members. The International 
continually asked, in its numberless meet- 
ings, local and general: “What shall we 
do?” They had definite aims; but Lassalle’s 
organization did little more than convoke 
men to listen to the powerful and eloquent 
chief. His position, again, which confined 
the Union to Germany, making it simply 
national, was a false one. As another 
remarks, Socialism, as such, is universal; 
and, if it is the true remedy for social evils, 
it ought to be proclaimed everywhere. ‘The 

Union, again, by means of personal rival- 
Nes, was brought into a false relation to- 
ward the International. They could not 
unite and they could not both thrive in 
Germany. Finally, when universal suffrage 
Was introduced into the North German 
Confederation, in 1867, the main object for 
Which the Union was founded was accom- 
Plished; for its objects, or the objects of 
the party represented by it, could be either 
attained in the Reichstag, through its repre- 

Sentatives there or something beyond that 

Which was contemplated in the existing 

*rganization must be sought for. It is not 





strange, then, that the small fruits of his 
agitation were extremely disheartening to 
Lassalle. 

His discouragement appears strikingly in 
an extract from a letter written in the last 
year of his life: 

‘‘New supplies of money I cannot get; 
and just as little can I let the Union go 
to the ground as long as hope beckons to 
me in the political heaven. . . . I am 
deadly weary; and, strong as my constitu- 
tion is, it trembles to the very marrow. My 
excitement is so great that 1can no longer 
sleep by night. I roll about until five 
o’clock, and arise with headache, utterl 
exhausted. Iam overworked, prime aren f 
overwearied to a fearful degree. The mad 
effort to complete the ‘Bastiat-Schulze’ 
seer of his latest works against Mr. Schulze- 

Jelitsch, leader of the progressive party], 
besides everything else, in three Bch 
the deep and painful discovery of my delu- 
sion; the gnawing internal vexation with 
which the indifference and apathy of the 
working class, taken as a whole, fills me, 
are together too much even for me.” 

In the summer of 1864 he attended the 
festival of the foundation of the Union, 
which was celebrated in Rhenish Prussia, 
Here he was received by the workingmen 
with tumultuous applause. Next he visited 
several watering- places of Germany and 
Switzerland. His death was due to his un- 
regulated mind, which gave itself up to 
pride and passion. He had become enam- 
ored of a young lady in Munich, who reject. 
ed his addresses, preferring another man. 
Lassalle challenged his rival, and was shot 
dead by him, August 31st, 1864. 

No one can scruple to call Lassalle a So- 
cialist in the sense of that word which 
implies a denial of the right of private indi- 
vidual property and a desire to make the 
working class the only order in the state. 
But he did not express his views very 
clearly and had no plans of immediate 
change in the institutions of society. His 
policy was to agitate; to set the minds of 
the laboring class at work in preparation for 
a mild and peaceful overturning in the 
future. One of his plans, which is not ab- 
solutely socialistic, was the founding of 
productive associations, which differed from 
Louis Blanc’s workshops mainly in this, 
that they were not got up by the state, but 
by unions of operatives, on the credit of the 
state. There was also an insurance union 
embraced in the project, for the purpose of 
making up local losses of the associations 
by the help of profits elsewhere made. The 
managers of the several productive associa- 
tions in every place were to pay weekly 
wages to the laborers and would be united 
together in one vast union. That this plan 
was practicable and could be extremely 
lucrative ‘‘ could be denied,” he says, ‘‘ only 
by the ignorance to which it is unknown 
that both in England and in France numer- 
ous workingmen’s associations subsist which 
depend entirely on the efforts of the isolated 
laborers who belong to them, and yet have 
reached a high degree of prosperity.” We 
believe that this device is altogether dis- 
carded by the most advanced Socialists. 

Lassalle made more of the ‘iron law” 


of wages in his agitations than of any other’ 


single doctrine of political economy. He 
explains it thus: ‘‘ The iron economical law, 
which in existing relations, under the con- 
trol of supply and demand for work deter- 
mines the wages of work, is this: that the 
average wages always continue reduced to 
the means of living which are required in a 
nation, according to the usages there pre- 
vailing, for perpetuating existence and 
propagating children.” There is nothing to 
complain of in this statement of the law, ex- 
cept first that wages are generally above the 
sum necessary for supporting and supply- 
ing labor—that is, are above the minimum; 
and that more has been paid on the aver- 
age is shown by strikes and savings-banks 
and the vast sums spent for useless or hurt- 
ful drinks. But, again, is he not in a great 
error when he imputes this ‘iron law” to 
the relations, in society as it now exists, to 
supply and demand and free contract be- 
tween laborer and employer? Must it not be 
called a law of Nature, inevitably growing 
out of the incitements to the increase of pop- 
ulation in the working class? Ricardo’s 
doctrine of wages was founded on the law 
of population, as propounded by Malthus. 


- As far as we can see, it might just as much 


affect a society where the government was 
the sole employer and capitalist as it affects 
a society where free contract and wages 
paid by the employer are in vogue, A high 








remuneration paid by the state to all its 
laborers—that is, to the whole popula- 
tion of the social state—would encour- 
age population just as certainly as high 
wages do now. And there is this ad- 
vantage on the side of present usage, that 
now the laborer feels some responsibility 
for rearing a family; but then he would 
lean wholly on the state. This could be 
prevented only by the supremely despotical 
act, On the state’s part, of making marriage 
acrime, if contracted without the state’s 
license. 
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Ir happened that some business called 
Dr. Crombie back to St. Johnsbury for a 
day; and he asked Edward Davison to go 
with him. The young man, who had never 
seen the place where he was to spend the 
next years of his life, was very glad of the 
opportunity, and came back very sanguine 
that St. John’s College was quite as promis- 
ing a field as St. Andrew’s. He had himself 
been bred in a great college, and at first he 
was half disappointed, half amused at the 
diminutive proportionsof St. John’s. Still, 
the buildings were set in a charming en- 
closure; and, half hidden as they were by 
green trees, they seemed in the quiet of 
vacation to be the very idealization of 
academic shades. He spoke enthusiastically 
of the beauty of the place to Miss Crombie. 

‘“‘You see it in summer,” she replied. 
‘‘How will you lke it when the trees are 
stripped of their leaves and the snow-drifts 
almost bury us out of sight? You can have 
little idea of the isolation of the town in 
winter. It is worse in the spring, when the 
roads are breaking up.” 

“‘Oh! I do not believe I am very depend- 
ent on the outside world. So long as I am 
busy with my work, I keep contented. 
Besides, everybody knows the charm of the 
country in summer; it is only the few who 
remain through the winter that discover the 
real secrets of the country. Of that I am 
convinced.” 

‘“‘How many winters have you spent in 
the country?” 

“Next winter, Miss Crombie. But I 
know it is as I have said. Nature always 
keeps her secrets from the multitude.” 

‘IT remember well one winter morning in 
our senior year, Crombie, when the whole 
college, coming out of morning prayers, 
stopped with one impulse to look at the 
extraordinary brilliant sunrise that came 
upon the glittering ice and snow, after a 
violent storm.” 

‘*So do I; and, indeed, the college has al- 
ways made much of Nature. We are such 
a separate little community that we have to 
depend upon ourselves mainly for entertain- 
ment, as well as occupation, and a habit of 
scouring the hills about us has grown into a 
college custom. I am trying to order it a 
little, by encouraging the making of moun- 
tain-paths and the opening of views.” 

‘From what little I know of St. Johns- 
bury,” said Mr. Davison, ‘‘I have some- 
times fancied that it had a peculiar possi- 
bility, in conjunction with the college. It 
is a New England town, with very little 
business beyond what the college brings, 
situated in a charming country and not too 
near a great city. The college and the town 
together ought to grow into a community 
which should demonstrate the possibility of 
a rural life in America which is neither 
mean nor dull. I should think, for instance, 
that, with the college controlling so much 
real estate, it would be possible for the town 
to undertake such improvements in roads 
and commons as would give the neighbor- 
hood a thoroughly refined look.” 

‘It ought not to suggest a park, Father. 
Pray do not disturb the graceful careless 
ness of a New England village.” 

‘‘No, there need be no park-like appear- 
ance; but there can be sweetness and purity. 
Why, for instance, should not a reservoir be 
formed in the hills, which would allow of 
the conducting not only of pure water into 
the town, but of open conduits? Nothing 
delights one more in the southwestern 
towns than the limpid water conducted 
through the public square. Then I would 
have all the town public buildings—like the 
school-houses, the hall, the engine-house, the 


library, and the churches—built of the stone 
of the district, and made not only archi- 
tecturally beautiful, but set about with all 
that gardens can give to increase the beauty. 
After you have done this, the people will be 
very likely to make their own houses at- 
tractive. I would expend money carefully 
in keeping the highways and the greens in 
order, and would enforce stringent rules re- 
quiring the removal of everything that was 
offensive in any way. Then I would have 
paths opened upon the hills in every di- 
rection; and I would have the town gradu- 
ally buy in the waste places, and spend its 
strength in turning them into wood and 
grass-land.” 

‘You will have gone quite as far as it is 
well for a town to go, Davison, when you 
have done that. The fact is, the town can- 
not do corporately what it refuses to do as 
individuals. You must reform the indi- 
viduals, and in this one good example goes 
a great way.” 

‘There is this advantage, however, at St. 
Johnsbury, that the college is the chief in- 
dividual, and it can do a great deal.” 

“It is keeping all this in view; and I am 
constantly endeavoring to cultivate an ene 
thusiasm in college in that direction. But 
it is difficult to get hold of the townspeople. 
When they have not a favor to ask of the 
college, they are generally found resisting 
it, from a fear that it is trying to get advan- 
tage over them.” 

‘‘Then we must improve the population, 
Crombie. Let the college buy deserted 
farms, put the buildings in picturesque 
order, secure tenants that are picked, and 
thus gradually stock the country about with 
the right sort of inhabitants.” 

“That is a very pretty dream, Davison. 
We must think of it,” said the president, 
laughing. ‘‘I own that I have had hopes 
of attracting to the village literary men and 
students, retired merchants and others, who 
might for various reasons wish to leave the 
city, and so gradually form an agreeable 
society; but I never went so far as to re- 
populate the country about us.” 

‘‘Both measures are good and each will 
help the other. Yes, we will make an ideal 
tountry village of St. Johnsbury, and give 
Americans an object-lesson in simple and 
sensible living. One of the problems of the 
day is how to produce a desirable country 
life. If we can make such a place of St. 
Johnsbury, you will see educated people 
looking to it as a harbor of refuge.” 

‘“‘There are other reasons,” said Edward 
Davison, ‘‘why this ought to be done. 
Don’t you think, Dr. Crombie, that, as the 
political scepter passes away from New En- 
land, it becomes necessary to reform this 
part of tlie country, attaining distinction in 
those directions where for the present we 
are easily in advance?” 

“T have often thought of that. The 
movement of the nation westward is a tend- 
ency which we cannot check by any ma- 
terial barriers. What can we offer to the man 
in haste to be rich that can compare with 
the attractions of the restless West? Manu- 
facture and commerce remain but manu- 
facture is rapidly passing out of our hands, 
and, though the vast plants of some of the 
corporations will delay the day, yet the time 
will come when we shall no longer control 
these industries. It is not well to wait till 
then to do what it may be too late to do— 
build up a New England upon the develop- 
ment of those finer resources which belong 
to us. We cannot show great farms, to rival 
those of Illinois; but we can cover the coun- 
try with small farms, perfectly managed, 
supporting a resident population; we can 
develop the trades, through our schools, as I 
have hinted, so that the needs of the popu- 
lation shall be met by highly-trained home 
industry; we can increase the carrying trade 
and the fisheries; and upon this material 
foundation we can continue to rear a 
structure of society which shall turn natur- 
ally to the best things that life can afford. 
Our schools must be the best, our colleges 
cities set on hills, and the arts must be made 
indigenous and liberal. We must place 
beautiful buildings everywhere; apply sani- 
tary laws to our villages, towns, and cities; 
and make our metropolis the holy city to 
which all shall flock, as they have opportunity 
to enjoy its treasures of art and science and 
literature. Let us do this, and place New 
England upon a basis that shall make her a 
power through her higher life. The power 





of her lower life is passing away.” 
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“‘T see you dream, as well as I, Crombie.” 
“‘Doesn’t it help your view, Dr. Crom- 
bie,” said Edward Davison, ‘‘that in so 
many instances successful men of the city 
return for a part of the year to their village 
home and take an interest in its improve- 
ment? that wills are made in the interest 
of rich men’s birthplaces?” 

‘Yes, these are signs of a public feeling 
which I believe to be growing; and they are 
very valuable signs, for the change must 
come over city and country alike. To re- 
store New England, to carry her to the 
higher ground that she must occupy, unless 
she fails ignobly, we must regard the village 
and town once more as the units of political 
life, and make the town-meeting again a 
political school and a factor in our civili- 
zation, What we at St. Johnsbury can do, 
through the influence of the college, ought 
to be done in every town and village, 
through the combined influence of the in- 
habitants. That is the reason why I should 
like to see St. Johnsbury such a well-ordered 
town that it would be impossible for the 
people of the state to avoid taking notice of 


“«« After all,” said Mr. Davison, “are you 
saying anything for New England that must 
not be said for the whole country? Is it not 
in local regeneration that we must look for 
national reform?” 

“Unquestionably, and therein lies the 
‘Right 
here,’ he may say, ‘at my door begins the 
better nation; and until [ see the utter im 
possibility of ordering my own family, 
governing my own estate, influencing my 


source of courage for every citizen. 


neighbors [ need not despair of the coun 
try’s return to a better condition.’ The era 
of national politics has not, of course, 
closed; but we have entered upon a time 
when local politics begin to assume a greater 
dignity, With the growth of the country, 
it will become more and more impossible 
for people to give close attention to other 
parts than their own neighborhood; and the 
conviction will dawn that there is not much 
more that one can do than to look to the 
character of his own representatives in the 
national councils. There will be at the 
same time an intensifying not only of state 
pride, but of what I may call provincial 
pride. That is, with the growth of his- 
torical traditions. New England, for exam- 
ple, will have a more positive identity than 
it now has, and its character and interests 
will become more consolidated and fixed.” 

‘*But New England blood, we are told, 
Dr. Crombie, is disappearing from New 
England.” 

Whether this isso or not, Ido not look 
upon the introduction of the foreign element 
into New England as an unmixed evil. On 
the contrary, I think I can see how it is 
working to produce the end I have wished 
for; but this depends upon the power remain- 
ing for the present in the hands of those 
who have the old traditions of the country, 
You cannot go into our country towns with- 
out observing the cabins of the Irish and Ger- 
mans, and seeing how very differently they 
regard their position from what the poorer 
among the American-born regard theirs. 
They have come to stay, and they are not 
disturbed by any visions of other remote 


paradises. They grip the land and localize 
themselves. It is this stay-at-home element 


which we need and ought to turn to good 
account. Give me some farms at St. Johns- 
bury, as your father, Edward, has suggested, 
and let me have the choice of Irish fam- 
ilies for tenants. In a few years I could 
rust them to buy the farms, andin three gen- 
erations I could educate them, through the 
town meetings and the public schools, into 
the healthiest, most thrifty community in the 
state; and they should be good Americans 
too.” 

*‘ Would they know much about Wash- 
ington?” 

“They would know enough to give their 
votes for some person in the district who 
would be worth sending to Washington, and 
they would learn their national politics in the 
village discussions,” 

“Do you not sometimes wish, Dr. Crom- 
bie, forasmaller nation? Would you not, for 
instance, have thought well of history if the 
French when they owned Canada hed 
bought New York, and left New England to 
develop into a commonwealth of intense 
local convictions and local performance?” 

** Never, never, never! I have dwelt up- 








but it is because the larger locality—the Mas- 
sachusetts, the New England—is a member of 
the greater Union. I firmly believe that the 
deliberate cultivation of the local community 
is necessary toa large and vital patriotism. 
It is not by traveling all over the country 
that one makes himself the best citizen and 
recognizes most surely the destiny and aim 
of his country. It is by riveting national life 
with his own local service, and asserting 
above the law of majorities the law of per- 
sonal royalty.” 

“So the New Commonwealth,” said Pro- 
fessor Davison, ‘‘ which we look forward 
tois not in a subversion of the present soci- 
ety.” 

‘‘No; but in the development of existing 
jnstitutions, through the operation of the law 
of service in the individual.” 

“Primary education,” said Edward Dav- 

ison,” isto be reformed in two directions. 
A spiritual power is to be introduced through 
personal contact with the great literature of 
the world, and education is to be made radi- 
cal by a recognition of the hand, as well as 
the brain.” 
‘‘We are still to have the higher educa- 
tion?” continued Miss Crombie. ‘‘ You know 
St. John’s or St. Andrew’s, if we must start 
anew, is to be a city set on a hill, and an un- 
titled aristocracy of learning and culture is 
to hold sway by virtue of its power to make 
itself admirable and envied.” 


‘‘ And we are not to be without the finest 
signs and intimations in which way lies hon- 
or and right. We shall have our weather- 
cock, Miss Crombie.” 

‘Well, Mr. Davison, see that you look 
toit. Unless I very much mistake the general 
order of thing@4n the Old Commonwealth, 
there must be martyrs before we shall see 
the New Commonwealth. When men con- 
secrate themselves to the nation and are 
governed by the law of service, there must 
inevitably be martyrs. I shall look to see 
how far one with such grand views will 
stand the ignoble issue of common life.” 
‘“‘The Philosophers’ Village is a safe 
enough place,” laughed Dr. Crombie. ‘‘ We 
have delivered ourselves of the principles by 
which we expect to make the state over. 
To-morrow we all go back to St. John’s. 
Let us begin there the business we have out- 
lined. Come, Rose, I am really impatient 
until we get our trunks packed.” 

“To think that I came to Barnesfield ex- 
pecting to find utter mental indolence; and 
here | am going away a philosopher by con- 
tugion.” Miss Crombie turned, as she said 
this, and smiled at Edward Davison. It 
did not wholly escape the elders that per- 
haps contagion had made these two some- 
thing more even than philosophers. 
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A mile further on, we come to the second 
island, which contains the hospital buildings. 
It is an artificial island, made by sinking stone 
on one of the shoals outside of the main chan- 
nel and filling in with soil. Here and there a 
wash that is taking place shows that there is 
need of repair before long, although the mil- 
lion and a half which the island cost ought to 
have made it more lasting. This is variously 
known as West Bank or Dix Hospital, and was 
built from 1866 to 1869, the upper or sanitary 
boarding-house not having been finished until 
1874-5. This hospital is about a mile further 
out than Hoffman Island, or about 12 miles 
from the city. The hospital consists of seven 
one-storied pavilions, two being mostly occu- 
pied for administrative purposes. Here the 
sick from any vessel are received for treatment, 
or any that become sick with infectious disease 
among those detained on the upper island. 
We can scarcely conceive of more perfect ar- 
rangements than are here to be found. Scru- 
pulous cleanliness and ocean breezes on every 
side are the great disinfectants in use. A large 
chamber for superheating clothing, or for use 
of sulphurous fumes, is ready for any emergen- 
cy. All the appointments of the hospital are 
in accord with the most approved methods. If 
I were about to have yellow fever, or cholera, 
or the plague, carry me to this spot, if only I 
can be taken there, before the transfer is itself 
a risk. There, said the surgeon, Dr. Lindley 
died ; and we would have saved him but fora 
sudden weather change. These hospitals not 
only save many asick man; but save thousands 
from becoming sick. They guard the port of 





port in the world is guarded. Every insight 
into minutis gives you new proof of the facil- 
ity afforded, of skill of construction and man- 
agement; and, as you stand by the officer of 
the port, you know him equal to command in 
any emergency which may arise. 


We now leave this second island for the ship 
“Tilinois,” the hospital ship, which is anchored 
permanently about two miles below, or 14 miles 
from the city. As we pass on down, on the 
right is seen Sandy Hook and on the left 
Seguin Point, the ili-chosen and abandoned 
spot of the second quarantine. We find the 
vessel well adapted for hospital purposes. 
About the middle of May one of the medical 
inspectors takes up quarters on it, especially to 
guard against yellow fever andcholera. He in- 
spects every vessel arriving from an infected 
port, and directs in all cases where any infect- 
ive disease is discovered. Vessels coming 
from the West Indies are not allowed to enter 
port under five days therefrom, in order that 
the incubating time of yellow fever may have 
probably passed. If the fever is especially 
severe at these ports, still greater rigidity may 
be exercised. The law allows in any case 30 
days’ detention ; but by the present system it is 
almost nothing, unless the fever is found 
sctually on board. All vessels on which fever 
is found have their cargo and effects over- 
hauled, if need be, and infected vessels are 
fumigated. 

This hospital ship seldom has to be occupied, 
as the hospital buildings suffice, except when 
two epidemics, like those of cholera and yellow 
fever, occur at the same time. The station is 
near where the first hospital ship, ‘‘ Falcon,” 
was anchored, in June, 1858, The working of 
the system can now be easily seen. All vessels 
are boarded by an inspector from the quaran- 
tine. A clean bill of health and full evidence 
of safe sanitary condition of ship, cargo, and 
passengers avoids all detention. From May to 
November there are some special rules as to 
West India shipping ; but easily complied with. 
Intelligent professional and executive judg- 
WAI decides in suspicious cases the length of 
aivention, according to the indications. If 
there is yellow fever, or cholera, or ship fever 
on board, the sick are at once transferred to 
the hospital island. If there are two epi- 
demics at once, the hospital ship takes one of 
them, if needful. The well passengers are 
transferred to the comfortable quarters on the 
upper or “ hotel” island, for detention only so 
long as safety requires. All clothing and 
effects of the ship and, if need be, the cargo 
are so dealt with as to secure thorough disin- 
fection, by air, cleanliness, and steam, baking 
or chemicals, 

There are good methods by which toestimate 
a quarantine: Ist. Its uatural adaptability. 
2d. Its artificial appliances and conveniences. 
3d. The executive and professional ability of 
its officers. 4th. The results secured. 

In all these regards the New York Quaran- 
tine isa model. The islands and the ship are 
well adapted in locality, in building, and in all 
their appointments. The system is well oper- 
ated and the officers skilled and efficient. Few 
men combine such qualities for the position of 
chief as does Dr. Vanderpoel. His high pro- 
fessional attainments are paralleled by great 
executive ability. He is quick to discover and 
fearless tocomman@. He knows the right and 
dares the right pursue. However perfect the 
facilities, as much depends upon the head 
as upon the general of an army. Certain 
important parts of the inspection Dr. Van- 
derpoel suffers no one to do for him. He 
sees and decides for himself, and with 
vigor of body and mind, with professional 
and administrative skill. The commerce and 
the health of New York City and of the coun- 
try owes him a debt of gratitude beyond his 
pecuniary reward. We believe he has done 
more to bring commerce and quarantine, or 
sanitary protection, into accord than has ever 
been done before. While there are general 
rules, he recognizes that special cases may at 
any time arise, and deals with each according 
to its needs. We are quite aware that New 
York is not so vulnerable to a yellow fever 
epidemic as the marshy and filthy habitats of 
the Southern coast; but we are also quite 
aware that if that coast had any such an officer 
and had any such facilities afforded it would 
not be necessary to advise a summer embargo. 
The old New York law read and still nearly 
reads thus as to yellow fever: ‘ Vessels to be 
detained 30 days at quarantine and 20 days 
after discharge of cargo. Cargoes to be de- 
tained, subject to the decision of the 
health officer. Crews and passengers to 
be detained 20 days after the last case 
of yellow fever or twenty days after sail- 
ing from an infected port. How different now, 
when vessels in midsummer five days from Ha- 
vana steam safely into the harbor, although 
there is yellow fever at quarantine almost every 
summer. 

It is not wonderful that the voyager, hasten- 
ing home, or the merchant, anxious for his 
cargo, is not always grateful over the least de- 


and duties of public health protection and 
compared our system with that of ports sim- 
flarly exposed the triumph of success is won- 
derful. The subject of quarantine is not new 
to us; but this visit of inspection has set the 
seal. We congratulate New York and bid it 
command a still greater commerce, for to-day it 
has within its grasp asystem without a parallel, 
Allit needs is ever, as now, to secure ability 
and honesty of administration, and to continue 
and slightly increase facilities. While it in- 
vites the commerce of the world, it has fos- 
tering care and jurisdiction over infective dis- 
ease to a degree that can ever protect itself and 
make the whole country grateful for its share 
of the blessing. 
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In my defense of Pisgah in Rds Stdghah 
against the recent attack of Dr. Samuel Wol- 
cott, I yielded to him for the moment all the 
support the Targums appear to give to the 
translation of the word Pisgah by the appella- 
tive ‘‘ hill,” the marginal readings, which gen- 
erally are regarded as Hebrew traditions. At 
the same time, this was @ concession of the 
point, because it could not then be contested 
without diversion of argument and greater 
space. Yet I inserted the following parenthe- 
sis, for the purpose of suspending the topic 
till some other time : 

‘*Unless Ramatha be the hill Tell er-Rdamah, 
the well-known site of Livias, opposite Jeri- 
cho.” 

This point [ propose now to call up, and to 
give it the elucidation it deserves. As stated 
by Dr. Wolcott, it stands thus : 

“Hebrew scholarship has not determined 
that the word Pisgah is a proper name, In the 
margin of the Authorized Version it is uniform- 
ly rendered as a common noun ; and, in sup- 
port of this view, Mr. Grove quotes some of 
the Jewish iurguins,”’ ete. 

As I have already said, the rendering of rosh 
hap-Pisgah by the three Targums (Onkelvs, 
pseudo-Jonathan, and Jerusalem), in the four 
passages—Numb. xxi, 20; Ch. xxiii, 14; Deut. 
fii, 27; Ch. xxxiv, 1—is résh ramatha, which, if 
translated, would mean “‘ head of the hill.” I 
say “if translated,’’ because there is no re- 
quirement calling for rendering. In this case 
ramatha has as good a right to be considered a 
proper name Ramatha as the Ramah of Benja- 
min or ramoth of Ramoth-gilead. 

But, as [ have above expressed it, the Targums 
merely appear to favor atranslation, and uppear 
to countenance the appellative hill theory, on a 
superficial reading. So far asf am aware, no 
one has ever examined the subject, to ascertain 
if this be their true intent. 

The result of my study of the matter is that 
the word ramatha was not meant to be a com- 
mon noun, meaning “hill,”” but a proper name 
— Ramatha referring to the mound called to-day 
Tell er-Ramah in the lower Eastern Jordan 
plain; and that by substituting résh Ramatha 
in place of rosh hap-Pisgah, the authors of the 
Targums and the Jews of their days believed 
the top of Tell er-Rdmah to be the Head of 
The Pisgah, where Moses died. 

Tell er-Ramah is one of the largest mounds of 
its class, standing about in the center of the 
eastern plain at the northern end of the Dead 
Sea, not far from half way between the Jericho 
ford of the Jordan and the foot-hills of the 
eastern plateau near the route of Hasbdn. The 
waters of Wddi Hasbdn flow past its base on the 
north, soon after joining with those of Wadi 
Kefrain; while on the south one of the 
branches of Wéddi Jixfeh has its source only a 
little way off. The summit, surface, and vi- 
cinity of this hill are marked with the ruins «f 
a town, certainly as old as the Roman period ; 
for a large number of columns of classic style 
remain, while fragments and a monolith of 
syenite, the beautiful rosy granite that came 
from the Upper Nile, attest the elegance and 
wealth of the place. Now, however, a thicket 
of thorny shrubs has overgrown them all, and 
tombs of Arab chiefs, formed out of the 
choicest relics of ancient art, sanctify the hight. 
It is universally supposed and admitted that 
these are the ruins of the Roman town Livias, 
first founded and so named by Herod, in honor 
of Livia, the mother of Tiberius, and afterward, 
on restoration, renamed Julias when the em- 
press Livia received the title Julia. Also, it 
is an old belief that the site was the biblical 
Beth-haram ; but this is without foundation 
and a mere conjecture, very good evidence still 
existing to show that Beth-haram stood in quite 
another quarter. 

Everybody, too, is believing the plain around 
this Tell er-Raémah to have been the Plain of 
Shittim, the last place of encampment by the 
children of Israel prior to crossing the River 
Jordan into Western Canaan. Even the spiny 
nebaq bushes which prevail around are only 














on the importance of this local development; 
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to be the shittim trees that gave the plain its 
ancient name. 

At length, one day, while Israel lay encamped 
in this Plain of Shittim, the Word of the Lord 
came to Moses, saying : 

“Get thee up into rosh hap-Pisgah, and lift 
up thine eyes westward, and northward, and 
southward, and eastward, and behold with thine 
eyes: for thou shalt not go over this Jordan.” 

Whether right or wrong it matters not to us 
in this inquiry, I apprehend the Jews from the 
third to the seventh or eighth centuries thought 
that Moses went up from out the encampment, 
to gain this rosh hap-Pisgah by climbing this 
Tell er-Rémah standing in the midst of the 
Plain of Shittim, there to meet the Lord and 
there to die ; while all Israel remained at the 
same encampment and mourned thirty days 
for their great leader and lawgiver. The con- 
ditions named in Scripture, of Moses’s view of 
the Land of Promise, would be sufficiently 
well fulfilled by such an event. ‘ All the land 
of Gilead” would be the country at large on 
the east; “unto Dan” would be the vista 
northward up the Jordan Valley, ending with 
the snowy summit of Jebel esh-Shaikh, overhang- 
ing Dan at Casarea Philippi, or Bénids ; ‘and 
all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah” would 
be the mountainous mass of Western Palestine 
from north to south, embracing these tribes in 
turn; ‘“‘and the Negeb”’ would be the southern 
vista toward the western corner, beyond the 
Dead Sea; ‘‘and the kikkar of the biq’ah of 
Jericho” would be the western Jordan plain 
directly across the river; while “unto Zoar” 
would be the eastern Jordan plain back to 
Ritjm es-Sdghir, only a mile or somewhat more 
east of the point of observation. Thus the 
various particulars of Moses’s prospect were 
abundantly satisfied to Jewish minds of those 
early centuries, which would naturally prefer 
not to have their chieftain removed any great 
distance, to die apart from the people. 

Now, I am well aware that many will be in- 
clined to reply: ‘‘We cannot reasonably sup- 
pose that even the Jews of those early centu- 
ries entertained such a conception.” But is it 
more unreasonable to suppose a,few would 
have such an idea than a Christian? In the 
days of those same centuries there were many 
Christians who believed that Moses died on 
Tell er-Rdmah, Let us look at the evidence, 

One Theodorus, dating from about the year 
520 A. D., according to Tobler, in his “ Liber 
de situ Terre Sancte,” says: 

“19. The city Liviada, beyond Jordan, lies 
twelve miles from Jericho. In that Liviada 
Moses struck the rock by means of a rod, and 
waters flowed forth. Thence a great amount 
of water came out, which irrigates all this 
Liviada. Here also Moses passed out of life 
(de seculo transivit) And here are warm 
waters, where Moses bathed, and in these warm 
waters lepers are cured.’’—“ Fulest, Deser. ex 
Sec.,” IV, V, V1, p. 38. 

Under the name of Theodosius, and a title 
‘“‘ De Terra Sancta,’ Tobler publishes a related 
account, or a version of the preceding, under 
the date of about 530 A. D.: 

“XIX. The city Liviada, beyond Jordan, is 
twelve miles distant from Jericho. In this 
Liviada Moses struck the rock by arod, and 
waters burst forth, which more abundantly 
irrigate the whole land. Here also Moses de- 
parted out of life (migravit a seculo). And here 
are warm waters, where Moses washed, and in 
these warm waters lepers are healed.’)— 
‘* Ttinera,” ete., p. 68. 

Antoninus Martyr visited the Holy Places in 
about the year 570 A. D. Concerning the place 
in question he wrote: 

“But there is a multitude of hermits in the 
circuit of this valley ; and here, near at hand, 
isa city, which is called Salamiada, where the 
two and a half tribes remained encamped be- 

fore they crossed the Jordan. In which place 
are warm fountains tena which are called 
the Warm Springs of Moses |Therme Moysis], 
where also lepers are made whole. And here is 
a fountain yielding most delicious water, which 
is drunk as a cathartic, and it heals many sick- 
nesses, It is not far from the Dead Sea [Mare 
Salinarum], into which the Jordan empties, on 
whose shore bitumen and sulphur are gath- 
ered. In which sea during the months of July 
and August, and even to the middle of Septem- 
ber, lepers throw themselves all the day long; 
but toward evening they wash in these Warm 
Springs of Moses, and some, whom he pleases, 
the Lord heals. -_. From the Jordan to 
this place, in which Moses departed from the 
body [de corpore erivit; also eziit], are eight 
miles; and from thence it is only a little way 
[non multum longe] to Segor, in which places 
many hermits are found.’°—‘‘ De Loris Sanctis 
nue perambulavit Anton, Mart.,”” np. 12, 18. 
‘Ttinera,” ete., ed. Tobler, pp. 97,122. 

This Salamiada or Salamaida of Antoninus 
Martyr is clearly the Liviada or Leviada of The- 
odorus and Theodosius; and the Liviada of 
these is clearly the Livias, Liviadis, the town 
of Roman times. Twelve Roman miles 
from Jericho and eight Roman miles from 
the Jordan are not far out of the way for 
the position of Livias, the city at Tell er-Rdmah ; 
wor is the proximity of Segor, indicated by 

only a little bit further on,” inexact for the 
site Rijm es-Sdghdr. The tribes are declared to. 
have camped around this city, just before 
Crossing Jordan ; and this is affirmed to be the 
Spot where Moses died. No doubt these itin- 
trarles express the opinion of those hermits 





who peopled the region, the sick who flocked 
there, and on this point, the locality of Moses’s 
death, represent the sentiment of a large num- 
ber of Christians in the sixth century. Public 
opinion was astray, indeed, on the matter of 
the Rock struck by Moses’s rod, which pertained 
to the Wilderness of the Wandering; but it 
was not astray in the matter of Thermal 
Springs existing in this portion of the Jordan 
Valley, for they occur from ’Ain es-Suwaimeh, 
close to the Dead Sea, to ’Ayin el- Mushaiyadeh, 
near Kefrain. 

Thus, inasmuch as Christian testimony of 
the sixth century explicitly declares Moses to 
have died at Livias, can there be any doubt 
that the Jewish testimony of the sixth century 
résh Ramatha, the rosh of Ramatha, used in 
place of rosh hap-Pisgah, as the scene of Moses’s 
death, isin favor of the same spot, Tell er-Rd- 
mah? Atthat period, is it not likely that both 


* Jewish and Christian sentiment agreed on one 


and the same locality ? 

Now let us ascertain if the fact of abundance 
of water made prominent in the Christian 
records, and spoken of under the name Therme 
or Warm Springs of Moses, {s not correlated in 
some way by the Jewish records of the same 


erThe Targums render 73057 NITWN, ashdoth 
hap-Pisgah—in the four passages Deut. iii, 17; 
Ch. iv, 49; Joshua, xii, 3; Ch. xiii, 20—generally 
by the expression “MIDI DYN, mashpak me- 
ramatha, mashpak of Ramatha ; and what is the 
meaning of mashpak? According to Levy 
(‘* Chald. Worterb. iiber die Targ.,” 8. v.) it is: 
“Ergiessungsort, Ort wo Sturzbiiche sich ergiessen’’ ; 
or, Spot of outpouring, effusion, overflowing, the 
place where torrents pour themselves out. Or, as 
the Targum of pseudo-Jonathan, on the first of 
these passages, has it, shaphkéth maiya mi- 
rammatha ; or, ‘* The forthflowing of the waters of 
Ramatha.”"— Cf. Levy, 8. v., 1. ¢. IT, 506. Or, 
again, as the Targum of Jerusalem, on the same 
passage, has it, Beth-shephikoth of Qitma—literal- 
ly, ‘The House of the outpouring by Qitma”; 
wherein by Qitma possibly there is a reference 
to the neighboring mound called Tell Aqtenih. 
Or, once more, Benjamin of Tudela, a J.- 
wandering through the Holy Land from about 
116) A. D., from the standpoint of Tiberias, 
writes down what must have been the sentt- 
ment current among the Jews of that time and 
place: 

“ And here begin the descents of the Jordan. 
And the pouring out [thereof is at the] Sea The 
Salt toward the land of The Kikkar. And that 
place is called Ashd6th hap-Pisgah. And the 
descents go forth in e Sea of Sodom, that 
is Sea The Salt.”—‘ she Itinerary,” ete., ed. 
Asher, p. 37), 2. 

By which the position of Ashdoth Pisgah is 
associated with the Kikkar of the Lower Jor- 
dan, called in the Bible, as we have seen above, 
“the kikkar of the biq’ah of Jericho”; and, 
after alluding to Ashdoth Pisgah as the name 
of the place near or over against the circuit of 
Jericho in the Jordan plain, the rapid descents 
of the river are said at once to terminate in the 
Dead Sea. Accordingly, Carmoly, in his 
‘“‘Chart of Itineraries in the Holy Land,” con- 
structed not from Benjamin of Tudela alone, 
but from all sources among early Jewish tray- 
elers, lays down Ashdoth hap-Pisgah and 
«Vallis Asdoth ha-Fasga’’ directly upon the 
lower eastern portion of the Jordan plain, be- 
tween the outlet of Wéidi Hashdn, the water- 
course of Heshbon, and the Dead Sea. Thus 
it falls between “ Livias,” which he sets closely 
to the north of this little stream, and the Dead 
Sea; whereas, in point of fact, the waters of 
Heshbon flow past the immediate base of Tel er- 
Rémah, throwing Livias and the supposed area’ 
of Ashdoth hap-Pisgah absolutely together. 

Thus, the Jews, from the third to the eighth 
centuries, interpreted Ashdoth hap-Pisgah by 
mashpak or maiya, the outpouring of waters of 
Ramatha, a word identical with the present 
name, Rdmah ; and the scene of Ashdoth hap- 
Pisgah, by Jews of the twelfth century and 
their own interpreters, is laid in the lower 
Eastern Jordan plain, around Livias, which is 
Tell er-Rdmah. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that this 
Jewish conception of the water-outpourings of 
Pisgah corresponds to the Christian account of 
many waters in the Pherm# or Warm Springs 
of Moses. In the Jewish idea Pisgah is re- 
placed by Ramatha, and is referred geograph- 
ically to the plain around Livias. In the Chris- 
tian narratives the fountains of Moses are 
placed directly at Livias. 

Whence it follows that the writers of the 
Targums, being acquainted more or less with 
the ground itself, intelligently substituted mash- 
pak Ramatha for Ashdoth hap-Pisgah, and résh 
Ramatha for rosh hap-Pisgah, intending by 
Ramatha that mound in the plain on the east of 
the Jordan which before had been known as 
Livias and which is known as Tell er-Ramah 


to the present hour. They would regard, I a 
prehend, the imputation of such a rendering a 
‘‘head of the hill’’ an insult to their sagacity. 
The Springs of Moses, having left the Ther- 
mx behind, now are found in Ayam Mésd, half 
way up the ascents to the plateau, near the Pis- 
of Rds Sidgah, to which this résh* 





Ramatha 
Tell er-Rdmah \ving as it does almost at its 
base, affords to Httle confirmation. 





Fine Arts. 


Tue May number of the Art Journal con- 
tains steel engravings entitled ‘Pampered 
Menials,” by J. E. Hodgson, A.R.A.; ‘ Wool- 
wich Dockyard,” by H. T. Dawson; and 
“Othello,” by Heinrich Hofman. Among the 
contributions is a good description of the Clag- 
horn collection of prints. A brief account of 
Brumidi’s work during the past two years in the 
frescoes of the Capitol’s rotunda is also given 
Out of the fifteen designs only four have been 
completed, and these are ‘The Landing of 
Columbus,” “‘ Montezuma Receiving Cortez,” 
‘* Pizzaro’s March to Peru,” and ‘‘The Burial 
of De Soto.” ‘In the first,’’ says the writer, 
“Columbus, with face uplifted to heaven and 
flag in hand, descends from his boat on a plank 
steadied by a follower. Another is kneeling, 
with clasped hands, close by. On the right 
is a group of Indians—men, women, and 
children—offering fruit. On the left stand 
America (with the eagle); and History, record- 
ing the event. In the second design Monte- 
zeuma stands, with hand on his breast, and 
points to the god sitting in front of the circular 
Temple of the Sun. Thethird shows Pizzaro 
standing by his steed and pointing toward 
Peru, whither his followers are marching, 
while others are turning back. In the fourth 
a boat holds the bier on which lies the body of 
De Soto, while the priest and his attendants, 
surrounded by soldiers, bearing torches, per- 
form the burial services. While it cannot be 
said that these designs are of the highest order 
in composition, there are ease, spirit, and 
picturesque treatment in all the groups; and 
the roundness and relief of the forms are so 
amazing as to make most visitors at first deny 
that they are merely painted on a flat surface.” 
The designs are first made in crayon on car- 
toons four feet high, and from these Brumidi 
works in a large movable and «.reened frame- 
work.of pine, securely suspended from the 
dome. He is nowseventy-four years old; and, 
as it will require three years more to complete 
the frescoes, there is some anxiety about his 
being able to finish the undertaking. 





....-Mr. Whistler is said to have ‘the finest 
working studio in London.” It is a very large 
room, with an entire side formed of windows, 
made into two tiers, with a space of three or 
four feet between them. “The light fairly 
floods in, and is restricted by neither shade nor 
curtain. On one side is a dais for his models. 
The lower end wall is covered with studies of 
all kinds and descriptions. A deal table runs 
along this end, and on it are etchings in every 
state of completion. A large press and iron 
lever stand near, and a stove holdsa long- 
handled pot, for the black printing matter. A 
tall desk, littered over with letters, and some 
arm-chairs complete the furniture.” 


...-The Philadelphia Press considers the 
present annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts the best that has been 
held in that city for many years. There are 
three separate groups of exhibits. The first 
is composed of the works of the artists of 
Philadelphia and its vicinity; the second of a 
large proportion of the paintings displayed at 
the second exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists, which lately closed in New York, 
and some others from New York; and the 
third is formed by the works of students in the 
Academy classes. 


....The Munich International Art Exhibi- 
tion, which fs to be held in the Crystal Palace, 
will open on July 20th and close on Oct. 31st. 
Works of art will be received from artists of 
all nations, subject to the indorsement of a 
jury of artists, already elected by the Munich 
artists. Works should be sent in to the jury 
by May 3ist; but works from the Paris Salon 
and the United States will be received up to 
July 15th. 


....-Mr. M. E. Moore has opened a per- 
manent art gallery in this city, where artists 
may exhibit their pictures until they find pur- 
chasers. Such a gallery has been much needed, 
and most of the contributors on opening day 
were either full members or associate members 
of the Academy. 


...-A fine portrait of Daniel Webster, copied 
by Mrs. J. G. Dudley from one of the best 
portraits known, is likely to be presented to the 
Amherst College Art, Gallery by subscription 
of graduates in this city and neighborhood. 


..--The statue of an hermaphrodite, sup- 
posed to be a copy from the famous work by 
Polycletes by a Roman sculptor, has recently 
been discovered at Rome. 


...-The Metropolitan Musuem of Art in this 
city has under consideration the purchase of 
the King collection of antique gems. The 
price is $6,000. 


...-Makart’s gorgeous picture, ‘The Entry 
of Charles V into Antwerp,” is at present be- 





ing exhibited in Berlin, where ft attracts 
crowds daily, 








Hersonatities, 


Some of the English papers are telling this 
little story about the ex-Empress Eugénie. 
As an act of devotion, when the Prince was 
born, she established what is called the “ Prince 
Imperial Orphan Fund,” a charity for the ben- 
efit of all French children born on the same 
day with the Prince who, as orphans or other- 
wise, might need assistance during their minor- 
ity, or even beyond that period, if unable to 
support themselves by reason of physical de- 
formity, infirmity, or imbecility. To this fund 
she not only generously contributed, but se- 
cured much aid from others; and, to provide 
an endowment fund for it in the contingency 
of her death, she insured her life for $400,000 
for its benefit. After the fall of the Empire 
she was forced to have the insurance reduced 
one-half ; but this $200,000 is still operative, 
and she regularly forwards the premiums to the 
French offices. 


.... Wendell Phillips believes that only two 
paths are open to the colored men of the South. 
One is to resist, and protect themselves against 
intolerable oppression by arms; the other is to 
leave, one-half of them, their homes, and teach 
their oppressors justice by the severe lesson of 
suffering. ‘‘ Leave the tyrants and bullies to 
till their own soil or starve, while they do 
nothing but wrong and rob their laborers,’”’ he 
writes to the relief committee of this city, 
‘Even a Southerner will come to his senses, 
or, if he never had any senses, obtain some, 
when he is starved. I trust the North will, as 
in Kansas days, organize, help open channels, 
and contribute means for a large emigration 
from states ruled by thieves and cut-throats, 
who have no means of getting their bread ex- 
cept robbing their neighbors.”’ 


....Mr. G@. W. Smalley, writing of John 
Bright and the recent enthusiastic meeting of 
his constituents, says that his health has im- 
proved of late ; but that, if he had been ill, the 
welcome he received would have put life into 
him. ‘Birmingham Liberals have not only 
level heads and warm hearts, but that vigor of 
muscle and play of lung which come from life- 
long working in metals. They make them- 
selves understood from one end of England to 
the other. They are eager friends and out- 
spoken enemies. One moment they are cheer- 
ing Mr. Bright to the echo; the next they find 
means to express their sentiments toward Lord 
Beaconsfield with undiminished and unmis- 
takable vivacity.”’ 


....Nubar Pasha, late prime minister or 
secretary of state of Egypt, is described among 
the London World’s ‘‘ Celebrities at Tlome’’ as 
a tall, dark, strongly-built man, with a certain 
resemblance to what Gladstone might have 
looked had he been an Oriental. Beyond his 
fez, there is nothing to distinguish him in dress 
from any quiet, middle-aged English gentle- 
man. He speaks French fluently and is sin- 
gularly free and open-handed in his hospital- 
ity. His house in Cairo is furnished like a 
hotel, with very little individual taste; but 
the book-shelves of his study are crowded with 
all the modern classics of Italian, French, and 
English literatures. 


...«The House of Commons just now is well 
supplied with journalists. Among its members 
are Mr. Courtaey, a leader-writer for the Times ; 
Mr. O’Donnell, a leader-writer for the Morning 
Post ; Dr. Cameron, editor and proprietor of the 
Glasgow Mail ; Mr. Gray, editor and owner of 
the Freeman's Journal; and Mr. Justin McCar- 
thy, of the Daily News, This is a great change 
from forty years ago, when every public man 
who might have any connection with the press 
always took great pains to conceal the fact. 


....Mrs, Charles Dickens, who still lives in 
London with her oldest son, has been ill some 
time, and it is now said that there is little hope 
of her recovery. She is about sixty-five years 
old; and, excepting her sister and Wilkie Col- - 
lins, is now the only one living of the well- 
known, happy people who used to take part in 
the merry-makings at Tavistock House, where 
Dickens lived the pleasantest part of his life. 


....The Moore Centenary will be properly 
observed at Boston, on the 27th and 28th, and 
among those who will write poems for the oc- 
casion are H. W. Longfellow, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Joaquin 
Miller, R. H. Stoddard, Dr. Joyce, and J. Boyle 
O'Reilly. 

..-.William Morris says that the writing of 
the “Earthly Paradise’’ afforded him infinite 
enjoyment for five years. Writing is his recre- 
ation; decorative art designs and plans his 
work. 


....Dr. Isaac Butt, of Limerick, the welh- 
known leader of the Irish Home-Rule party t 
the House of Commons, died last week, at tne 
age of sixty-six. 


..Dr. Allibone, of Philadelphia, has re- 





moved to this city and accepted the librarian- 
ship of the Lenox Library. 
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Science. 

In the course of the scientific expedition 
in the American steamer “ Black” to the north 
of Yucatan, in 1877, there was brought up from 
1,500 fathoms depth in the Atlantic a crus- 
tacean the peculiar features of which have 
recently formed the subject of a note to the 
French Academy, by Professor Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards, to whom the specimen was sent by 
Professor Agassiz. M. Milne-Edwards finds it 
a type of a new isopod family, and he calls it 
Bathynomus giganteus. The animal in question 
measures 28 centimetres in length and 10 in 
breadth. What one is chiefly struck with fs 
the completely new arrangement of the respira- 
tory apparatus. It consists of a numerous 
series of branchiw in the form of tufts, placed 
between the false abdominal claws, and each 
blade of which, examined in the microscope, is 
found to be a tube, covered with very fine hairs. 
This exuberance of respiratory apparatus is, 
doubtless, necessitated by the conditions of life 
at such agreat depth. But it was hardly to be 
expected that inaregion so dark this crus- 
tacean should have, as it has, very well 
developed eyes. Each of them comprises 4,000 
facets and is placed at the base of the antenne. 
According to M. Milne-Edwards, the bathynome 
probably lives clinging to algw. It is carnivor- 
ous and seems to feed chiefly on cephalopod- 
ous molluscs. 





...It was stated by Prof. Packard in the 
January number of the American Naturalist 
that he had discovered male eels. This was 
fownd to be an error, which was corrected in 
the following number of the same magazine. 
Every effort was made to find the males; and, 
finally, after the examination of over five hun- 
dred eeis by himself, with the assistance of 
Mr. J.8. Kingsley, three small, immature males 
were discovered, the male specimens, with 
many others, having been supplied by Mr, 
Vinal N. Edwards, at Wood’s Holl, at the in- 
stance of Professor Baird, U. 8. Fish Commis- 
sioner. The males do not differ externally 
from the females, but are probably smaller. 
This is the first time male eels have been dis- 
covered in this country. All the observations 
made confirm the accuracy of the observations 
of Syiski, an Italian, who discovered the males 
of the European eel. His discoveries have not 
been generally accepted in Europe; but there 
is little doubt but that his observations were 
correct and should deserve recognition. Thus 
the mystery of the mode of reproduction of 
this fish, which has baffled and mislead so 
many, is cleared up. 


....The interesting resemblance of the elec- 
trical apparatus of the electrical ray or torpedo 
and a muscle has struck observers. Both are 
subject to will, provided with nerves of centri- 
fugal action, have a very similar chemical com- 
position, and resemble each other in some 
points of structure. A muscle in contraction 
and in tetanus executes a number of successive 
small movewents or shocks, and a like com- 
plexity has been proved by M. Marey in the 
discharge of the torpedo. Marey has lately 
studied the electrical eel (@ymnotus), and with 
similar results. He has also, says the English 
Mechanic, made an interesting experiment on 
the torpedo—viz., examining the discharge of 
this fish with the telephone. Slight excitations 
provoked a short croaking sound. Each of the 
small discharges was composed of a dozen 
fluxes or pulsations, lasting about one-fifteenth 
of asecond. The sound got from a prolonged 
discharge, however, continued three to four 
seconds, and consisted of a sort of groan, with 
tonality of about mi (165 vibrations), agreeing 
pretty closely with the result of graphic ex- 
periments. 


...-It seems that much damage hag been 
recently done to red clover seeds by a small 
gall gnat, called Cecidomyia trifolii, by Mr. J. A. 
Lintner, who notices the insect and its ravages 
in the American Naturalist. The range of this 
insect’s depredations or the extent of its rav- 
azes is as yet unknown. In some Jocalities in 
the western counties of New York the clover 
was so infested with it last year that it was 
worthless for seed; and it is believed, says Mr. 
Lintner, that the not infrequent failure here- 
tofore reported of the clover-seed crop through- 
out the country, which has been ascribed to 
imperfect fertilization of the blossoms and 
various other causes, has been the result of the 
secret operations of this little insect. 


....The Geological Society of London has 
given its Bigsby Medal to Prof. E. D. Cope, in 
recognition of his work in palwontology and 
comparative anatomy. The address of the 
president, H. C. Sorby, in presenting it, and 
that of Professor Seeley, in accepting it for 
transmission, were very highly complimentary 
to our American geologist. 


--+-The British Royal Astronomical Society 
have elected Professor Hall, of Washington, a 
foreign associate, and have given him their 
gold medal for his discovery of the satellites 
of Mars, a most merited honor 


Missions 


A GREAT disaster, as we learn from the Syd- 
ney Advocate, has fallen on the New Guinea 
mission of the London Society. We mentioned 
last week the founding of a new station 
among a tribe of cannibals. But this was on a 
small island lying near New Guinea. The dis- 
aster happened in New Guinea, on the South- 
east cape. Six teachers landed there by the 
mission steamer “ John Williams” have been 
poisoned ; the natives placing upas wood in their 
drinking-water. Of twenty men landed in this 
district only five now remain, the rest having 
died of poison and fever. These men were con- 
verted Polynesian teachers. Mr. Lawes, who 
settled the teachers, appears to have had as 
much confidence in the honesty and friendli- 
ness of the natives of New Guinea as has 
Alfred Wallace. Writing recently, Mr. Lawes 
said: ‘‘On our first visit to Kerepunu, eigh- 
teen months ago, we were struck with the in- 
dustry and energy of the natives, distinguish- 
ing them as a superior race. I have visited 
them each time since then, and have found 
each time fresh cause for wonder. I spent a 
much longer time there this visit than before 
and know a great deal more of the people. 
You may see a great deal of the men in a very 
short time. On our arrival the village seemed 
almost deserted, only children and invalids 
about. I soon found it was a plantation day, 
and all the working population was away at 
their gardens. These are from five to ten miles 
distant. I visited some of them, and have seen 
no cultivation like it since I left civilization. 
While the ‘‘ Mayri”’ was there hundreds of na- 
tives were on board. The captain allowed them 
to go below and do as they pleased. Not the 
smallest thing was stolen and no one was 
guilty of any misconduct. The teachers have 
been kindly treated by the natives and some 
interest manifested in their teaching. It isa 
great mistake to call these ‘savages.’’? The 
celebrated ethnologist, Alfred Wallace, also 
thinks the New Guineans are not savages. 
What is wanted in dealing with them {fs a little 
patience andcourage. When Dr. Maclay landed 
among them at Astrolabe Bay, says Mr. Wallace, 
they ‘‘appeared at first distrustful and suspi- 
cious of his intentions, as well they might be. 
Sometimes they left him quite alone for days 
together, or kept him prisoner in the little hut he 
had had built for himeelf, or tried to frighten 
him by shooting arrows close to his head and 
neck and pressing their spears against his 
teeth till they made him open his mouth. 
Finding, however, that he bore all these an- 
noyances good-humoredly, and, a8 a medical 
man, took every opportunity of doing them 
services, they concluded he was a good spirit, 
aman from the moon; and thenceforth paid 
him great respect and allowed him to go about 
pretty much as he pleased. This reminds us of 
the experience of the‘Challenger’’ at Humboldt 
Bay, where it was decided not to stay, because 
some of the natives similarly drew thelr bows 
at the officers when away in boats. This was 
no doubt nervous work for the person threat- 
ened; but it was only a threat.’’ It is possible 
that a few might have the courage to bear 
‘annoyances "’ patiently ; but what is to be 
done when poison is used? This is the worst 
form of treachery. What defense is there 
against it? New Guinea is the largest island in 
the world, if Australia be regarded as a conti- 
nent. It is peopled with Papuans and is one of 
the few islands upon which mariners pray that 
they may not be cast away. It is rich in pro- 
ductions and is famous for its fine birds and 
beautiful flowers. 


....The Rey. J. Vaughn, of the mission of 
the Church Missionary Society in Krishnagar, 
after describing the settlement of the caste 
troubles which arose last year and caused di- 
vision of the congregations, says he is more 
concerned now about the efforts of a number 
of Jesuits who have come into his district and 
are trying to bribe and coax his people to 
join the Roman Catholic Church. He says: 


‘For three or four months back they have 
been going from village to village amongst the 
most ignorant and prejudiced of our people. 
They never go to the heathen. Their sole effort 
is to prevert our people. They present them- 
selves to our poor, ignorant Christians as 
champions of their rights and liberties. The 
manifold evils which we are striving to remedy 
they endorse and justify. They say to the 
people: ‘Your Sahibs wish to distroy your 
caste. Join us, and you may retain all your caste 
distinctions. Your Sahibs tell you to abstain 
from secular toil on the Sunday. Join us, and 
you may work in your fields on Sunday, as on 
other days. Your Sahibs won’t marry your 
girls till they are twelve — old. Join us, and 
we will meet your wishes on this point too.’ 
Certain idolatrous usages, moreover, which we 
are striving to abolish, they advise the people 
to retain. Other inducements, in the shape of 
secular aid, are held out to complete the bait. 
There seems to be no limit to their finances, I 
hear that they promise to revive the old board- 
ing-school system, for the feeding and clothing 
of the children of their proselytes. I grieve to say 
that they have already met with a measure of 
success. In several villages a number of our 
Christians have yielded to their seductions, and 








little chapels are now being built in those vil- 
lages. In several instances the chief leaders in 








this secession ‘are persons who are living in 
gross sin and have been excommunicated. As 
regards the rest of the seceders, they all belong 
to the most ignorant and godless of our 
people.” 

He supposes that not more than 200 have 
listened to the priests ; but not more than half 
a dozen of these have been rebaptized. The 
others refuse another baptism, as unnecessary. 
Of 100 converts claimed by the priests at Kapas- 
danga, a dozen have returned and others are 
expected to follow. The last time the priest 
visited that place there was no congregation to 
welcome him; but some of the Christian natives 
met him and upbraided him, calling upon him 
to repent of his sins and to lay hold on the only 
hope of sinners. At Joginda the priest could 
make no impression. He was told to go to the 
heathen ; and when he set out for other Christian 
villages, the Joginda men followed him and 


frustrated his schemes, so that at last he re- 
treated, 





Pebbles, 


AN ambitious young writer having asked 
‘“What magazine will give me the highest 
position quickest?’ was told: ‘(A powder 
magazine, if you contribute a fiery article.” 





.... The would-be assassin of the Czar is said 
to have been a school-teacher ; but he must 
have been a miserable one, for any school- 
teacher who could miss at two paces certainly 
isn’t fit to teach young ideas how to shoot. 


....““A green monkey and a red monkey 
have been added to the collection in the Phila- 
delphia Zoo.’ A ‘green’? monkey is one that 
tightly grasps a red-hot penny thrown from a 
second-story window, instead of approaching 
the coin gingerly and cautiously. 


... Instructor in Astronomy : ‘And now, young 
gentlemen, which of you can tell me the name 
of the greatest of the planets—the champion 
planet, so to speak—of our solar system?’ 
Student: “‘1 can, sir. It’s Saturn.” “ And 
how’s that, pray?’ ‘ Why, because he carries 
the belt.’ 


...-A gentleman, who once called at his 
rooms in Washington, was told by his young 
Negro servant : ‘‘ Massa Sumner, he gone to de 
Senate to make him speech.’ ‘‘ What speech?” 
asked the gentleman, in surprise. ‘‘ Why, dat 
ar speech he’s been hollering out in bed ebery 
morning dese free weeks.” 


-.-»''In my early days,” remarked the old 
man, as he shoveled coal into the schoolhouse 
cellar, ‘‘ they didn’t use coal to keep us school 
young ’uns warm, I kin tell you.”” ‘“‘ What did 
they use ?”’ asked a boy near by. A sad, far- 
away look seemed to pass over the old man’s 
face as he quietly responded ; “‘ Birch, my hoy; 
bireh 1” 

...-One of the school directors of San Fran- 
cisco lately celebrated his golden wedding. 
One of the morning papers, in describing the 
gifts presented on the occasion, made particu- 
lar mention of an elegant set of spoons and 
forks of solid gold, accompanied by a testi- 
montal from 400 teachers and scholars eighteen 
feet long. 


....A young woman who had never learned 
the gentle art of cookery, being desirous of 
impressing her husband with her knowledge 
and diligence, manages to have the kitchen- 
door ajar on the day after their return from 
the bridal-trip, and, just as her lord comes in 
from the office, exclaims, loudly: ‘ Hurry up, 
Eliza, do! MHaven’t you washed the lettuce 
yet? Here, give it tome. Where’s the soap ?”’ 


...-ON A LEGISLATOR. 


Oh ! he is a legislator, 
For he himself has said it. 
But it’s hardly to his credit 
That he is a legislator, 
For he might have been a plowman, 
A banker, or a showman, 
Or perhaps a tax collector; 
But, in spite of all temptation 
To fill some useful station, 
He remains a legislator— 
A rooster legisla-tor. 


...-According to the Rev. Mr. Scudder, a 
missionary in India, four m®& bought a quan- 
tity of cotton in copartnership. That the rats 
might not injure it, they bought a cat, and 
agreed that each should own one of its legs. 
Each leg was then adorned with beads and 
other ornaments by its owner. The cat acci- 
dentally injured one of its legs, and the owner 
wound a rag round it, soaked in oil. The cat by 
chance set the rag on fire, and, being in great 
pain, rushed among the cotton-bales, where she 
had been accustomed to bunt rats. The cotton 
was totally burned. The three other partners 
brought suit against the owner of the invalid 
leg to recover the value of their cotton; and 
the judge decided that, as the injured leg could 
not be used, the cat carried the fire to the cot- 
ton with her three remaining legs. They only 
were culpable; and their owners were required 
to compensate the owner of the injured leg for 
his share of loss, 


& e e e 
Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

BEACH, ALLEN R., died at Hamilton, N. Y,, 
May 34, aged 83. 

BLAND, F., Petersburg, Va., resigns. 

CHURCBHILL, G. W., New Vienna, O., resigns, 

EDWARDS, A. C., Greenfield, Iowa, resigns. 


FORD, 8. T., Hamilton Theo. Sem., ord. at 
Greene, N. Y. 


GIBBS, B.B., First ch., Melrose, N. Y., resigns, 
GOODWIN, Ws., removes from Voluntown 
to North Colebrook, Conn. 

GRENELL, Z., Bay City, called to First ch., 
Detroit, Mich, 

KINGSBURY, W. A., removes from Mt. 
Clemens to Nashville, Mich. 

HELM, 8. L., D. D., Maysville, Ky., resigns. 
HILLMAN, B. E,, removes from Springville to 
East Aurora, N. Y. 

HOUGHTON, Georcez, ord. at Eldorado, Iowa. 


_MEADE, P. A., removes from West Clarksville 


to Angelica, N. Y. 

PECHIN, W. 8., ord. at Litchfield, 0. 

SANFORD, Ws. P., ord. at Union ch., Vigo 
County, Ind. 

STARKWEATHER, G. A., removes from Ha- 
vana, to Marion, N. Y 

WATERS, James, Passaic, N. J., removes to 
Nashville, Tenn. 

WILKINS, F. L., Rochester Sem., called to 
Clyde, N. Y. 

WORTHINGTON, W. A., Chelmsford, accepts 
call to Norwood, Mass. 

ZELL, Witu1am, Kingsbury, accepts call to 
Rosendale, N 


. . 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
COLWELL, Joun W., West Concord, supplies 
Pittsfield, N. H_ , one year. 
CRAM, FE. P., Franklin, N. Y., appointed to 
missionary labor at High Forest, Minn. 
GULLIVER, J. P., Pror., removes from Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., to Andover, Mass. 

HARDY, Mitvarp F., Hartford Sem., supplies 
Whately, Mass., one year. 

HAZEN, H. A., Billerica, Mass., dismissed. 

HELMER, Cuaries D., Chicago, Ill., died 
recently, at Lockport, N. Y. 

HENDERSON, J. H. D., accepts call to Prince- 
ton, Minn 

HUBBELL, James W., Portsmouth, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to First ch., Danbury, Conn. 

HUTCHINS, W. T., Westchester, Conn., re- 
signs. 

—_—,’ LYSANDER, accepts call to Ransom, 

ch. 


MARSH, Francis J., Upton, Mass., persuaded 
to withdraw resignation. 

MILLER, Ws., Killingworth, Conn., closes his 
pastorate. 

MOORE, E. J., supplies Shirley Village, Mass., 
a year. 

POST, MarTIN, Stockton, Cal., resigns. 

RIGGS, Ezra J., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Rindge, N. i 

SUMNER, C. B., Monson, Mass., resigns. 

THWING, Cuaries F., declines call to Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

TUTTLE, H. B., Worthington, Minn., resigns. 

VAN WAGNER, J. M., St. Charles, Minn., ac- 
cepts call to return to his former charge at 
Somerset, N. Y. 


WAINWRIGHT, G. W., accepts call to Ray- 
mond, Wis. 

WEATHERBY, Cuarves, inst. at Clinton, 
Mass. 


WELLS, M., Milwaukee, accepts call to Pal- 
royra, Wis. 

ZERCHER, H. J., Hartford Seminary, ap- 
pointed to labor at Benson, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLISON, Caries E., ord. and inst. at 
Yonkers, N. Y 
BARTHOLOMEW, T. D., accepts call to Co- 
runna, Mich. 
CLARK, A. L., inst at Florida, N. Y. 
CLELAND, R. W., Paris, Ky., resigns. 
CONDIT, E. N., Astoria, accepts charge of 
Collegiate Institute at Albany, Oregon. 
= J. F., inst. over Central ch., Detroit, 
ch. 


FOULK, J. S8., Northumberland, Penn., called 
to Stockton, N. J 

GILL, W. J., inst. over Westminster ch., Bal- 
timore, 

JOHNSON, Herrick, D.D., supplies Classon- 
ave. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., this summer. 
KUMLER, J. P. B., D.D., called to First ch., 

Walnut Hills, O. 
a i R., ord. and inst. at Riverdale, 


MacCAHAN, Joun M., ord. in Philadelpbia, 
Penn , a8 missionary. 


SEWARD, F. D., Prattsburg, called to Fowler- 
ville, N 


; PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

FISSE, GeorGe W. E, Christ ch., Calvert Co., 
Md., resigns. 

GRAY, Epwarp§8., ord. deacon at Denver, Col. 

HINES, A.B. A., D.D., Yonkers, N. Y., re~ 
signs. ¥ 

OBERLY, Henry H., West Troy, N. Y., ac~ 
cepts call to Christ ch., Elizabeth, N J. 

PECKE, Epwarp M., Ilion, N. Y., accepts: 
call to Wilkesbarre, Penn. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
BERENTZ, Curistian, died recently at Grand-- 
view, O., aged 84, 
KESSLER, 8S. N. L., Mulberry, Ind., died re-- 
cently. 
LAKE, O. E., Walkersville, Md., resigns. 








WAGNER, J..8., accepts call. to Staystown’ 


H | 


May 15, 1879.] 
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The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR MAY 25th. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT PROMISED.—Joet it, 
28—32, 


Notes.—“ And it shall come to pass aflerward,” 
—That is, after the recovery of the land from 
the plague of locusts, which gave occasion to 
tho prophesy, and after the blessings of deliv- 
erance from famine and enemies, of which 
mention has thus far been made. * Twill 
pour out my Spirit,”"—This promise is quoted 
by Peter (Acts ii, 16, 17) as fulfilled at the great 
revival at Pentecost, The promise was that, as 
water is poured out over the ground, so will 
God pour out the influences of his spirit, Pour- 
ing the spirit means the giving of divine influ- 
ences, 80 that men shall see their relation to 
God and his control over them, and so that 
they shall be glad to speak his Word. It is ac- 
complished not in every revival only; but in 
every true speaking of the Word, and especially 
in the proclamation of the Gospel as it spreads 
among the heathen. It only begun to be ful- 
filled at the Day of Pentecost. ** All flesh.” 
—Everybody. The reference here is rather 
to everybody in the reformed Israel; but 
it is fulfilled in the true Israel—the 
Church of God. ** Shall prophesy.” — 
Prophesying, dreams, avd visions were differ- 
ent modes of divine illumination. It fis not 
intended that one sort of influence shall come 
to old men and another to young men; but 
that all of all ages and sexes shall iudiscrim- 
inately be blessed. “Servants,” ** hand- 
maids,’"—Even the slaves. ‘* Wonders in 
the heavens and in the earth."—Thie refers back 
to the wonders when going out of Egypt, when 
these things occurred in the plagues. God 
will show himself a deliverer as then, although 
the poctical style does not require us to be- 
lieve that those plagues on God’s eneinics will 
be repeated in form. “ The Sun shalt be 
turned into darkness and the moun into blood,"— 
That is the poetical way of saying that the sun 
and moon shall be eclipsed. In au eclipse the 
sun is dark and the moon red. ‘Vhis does nbt 
mean that two eclipses shall usher tm the com- 
ing of God’s Kingdom , but that God shall dis- 
play his power as in an eclipse, with terior on his 
enemies, “The day of the Lord.’—When 
he shall manifest his power. © Call on the 
name of the Lord,”"—No idol-worshipera shall 
be saved, but only those that worship Jehovah, 
“In Mount Zion."—This 18 to be under- 
stood figuratively of those that worship the 
God of Mount Zion, 

Instruction.—God does vot have special fa- 
vorites. Everybody has achance. The Chris- 
tian blessing comes not to special nations or 
individuals; but is offered to everybody indi- 
vidually —rich and poor, men, women, uud chil- 
dren, slave and free—for with God there is no 
distinction of persons or ranks. How wrong, 
then, it would be for us to make distinctions 
where God makes none, and to despise the least 
of his little ones, “Even the humblest may have 
the most of his Spirit: 

There can be no better promise of success to 
& young man than the power of seeing visions, 
if they are of the right kind. If God’s spirit 
imbues him with the power of seeing the vision 
of the beauty of goodness and of being enrap- 
tured with some high ideal of virtue and use- 
fulness, such as that of the character of Jesus 
Christ, with a tonging to be like the vision, 
then that young man is going to make a suc- 
cess in the world. An archer can’t shoot high 
unless he aims high. Holding a good ideal be- 
fore one’s eyes will make one resemble it. 

Any service, however menial, may be made 
beautiful by the presence of the Spirit of God. 
Those who are under others as servants and 
handmaids, or as children or pupils, often think 
they do best if they can shirk all the service pos- 
sible. But when God pours out his Spirit upon 
thei he will make them more faithful and 
conscientious and vastly more useful and hap- 
py ; for happiness comes from being useful, 

God has a great and terrible day in store for 
any people, or nation, or individual that will not 
serve him. It may be fitly pictured by the 
terror of eclipses of sun and moon and of the 
Plagues of Egypt. This is meant and this is 
true, that those who set themselves up against 
God will surely suffer for it. The way of trans- 
Sressors is hard. For the thief there {s the 
prison ; for the murderer, the gallows : for the 
a the gutter; for every sinner, destruc- 

on. 

While there is destruction for God's enemies, 
{tcan never reach the good. For them that 
call on the name of the Lord there is deliver- 
ance. But it is for those only whoeall. It 4s 
full and free enough for everybody ; but those 
that get it are those only who go to Mount Zion 
and Jerusalem, and call on the Lord for it. No 
blessing comes without seeking it, There is no 
Toyal lazy road that leads to success with God 
Orman. It must always come in the appointed 
Way of labor and seeking. For them that call, 


he seek, that knock, that strive, there te po 
































School and College. 


Last week the Psi Upsilon Fraternity held 
its forty-fifth annual convention, at New 
Haven, aud the Alpha Delta Phi its forty-ninth, 
at Hartford. Both conventions continued two 
days and were largely attended. Benjamin K. 
Phelps delivered the oration before the Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity and Dr. J. G. Holland the 
poem. At Hartford addresses were delivered 
by the Hon. Jobo Jay, the Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, the Rev. Henry Melville King, D. 
D., the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Bishop Coxe, the 
Rev. William Buruett Wright, and the Kev. 
William Percy Browne. 


----Oxford seems to be giving way a trifle 
to reform. By a‘ Proposed Form of Statute 
on Degrees of Natural Science” Greek is no 
longer to be demanded us a necessary subject 
of examination ; and a faculty of natura) sci- 
ence, with its own degrees of bachelor and 
master, is to be established by the side of the 
old faculty of arts, which has hitherto been co- 
extensive with the entire undergraduate world, 
As a substitute for Greek, a modern lauguage 
and also wn increased amount of mathematics 
are enjuined. 


.... The last report of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Academy of Natural Sciences shows a flourisb- 
ing condition, Among the important acqui- 
sitions of the past year have beep an exhumed 
tablet of stove, with inscriptions differing froia 
yet partly agreeing with those of similar ones 
already exhumed and ascribed to the mound- 
builders , and two “animal” pipes, represent- 
jug » beur, conjectured to be the grizzly, and 
un clepbant, i 


....The State of New Jersey is not likely to 
prove ap El Dorado to teachers for some time 
to come. The average monthly salary paid to 
male teachers the past year was $60.50, Female 
teachers received an average of $36.14. The 
total sum set apart for school purposes in the 
state this year ta $1,927,632.44—a decrease of 
a little wore thau $75,000 from the total amount 
Jast yeur. 


..«+Profesaor Blackie reports the close of 
the subscription for the endowment of the 
Celtic chair tn Edinburgh University, the sum 
being £11,937 5s. It has been agreed, on the 
suggestion of his committee, to postpone the 
appointment of a professor for twelve months, 
iu order that the capital fund may be increased, 


....The terme of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Jumes Freeman Clarke, Senator George F. 
flour, Henry Lee, and Francis E. Parker, .as 
overseers of Harvard College, expire this year, 
und Professor Alexander Ayassiz, whose term 
ends next year, has resigned. 


.... Important changes are announced in the 
Dartmouth curriculum for next year. A Latin 
scientific course will be added, the number of 
options largely increased, and better oppor- 
tunities will be given for the study of the 
modern languages. 


...«The students of the University of Lidge, 
Belgium, find amusement in something better 
than hazing. Recently they got up a great 
Micaréme festival, that, with a few subscrip- 
tions, netted $2,400, which was given to the 
poor. 


..--Amherst College now has two vacanctee 
in its board of trustees. Mr. Joho I, Wash- 
burn ('49), of this city, and Mr. George How- 
land ('50), of Chicago, are among those men- 
tioned as candidates for the vacancies. 


....President White says that the reason 
Cornell University has experienced a slight 
falling off in the number of students is that the 
examinations for admission are more severe 
than formerly. 


...-Friends of the Harvard Medical School 
say that it could not successfully enter upon 
the instruction of female students without apn 
additional] fund of $200,000. 


....The undertaking known as the ‘‘ Wood- 
ruff Expedition” is given up for the second 
time. It has been found impossible to obtain 
two hundred passengers. 


.... Rochester Theological Seminary {is about 
to receive $142,000 for a library and the endow- 
ment of the chair of Hebrew language and iit 
erature. 


....Unfon College makes a good report in its 
charitable accounts the past year. Over 
$13,000 has been given to assist worthy students. 


....Edward Everett Hale and others have 
petitioned the Boston Schoo! Committee tc 
establish in that city a technica) schoo) and 
shop. 


The Peabody Academy of Science, at Salem. 
Mass., will hold a summer session, beginning 
July 7th. 


.... Wellesley College has decided to put up 
a cew $80,000 building, to be known as Stone 








failure; but certain glorious salvation. 


Ball. 


e 
Literature. 
The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our wi guide us in the sclevtwn uf works 
for further notice, 


ALL ABOUT A BOOK.* 


BY THE REV. THOMAS K. BEECHTR 








THE worst thing about this book 1s its re- 
pulsive title, Spiritual Manifestations; and 
one of its good things is that it contains 
little (and that little too much) to remind the 
reader of the dreary ‘‘ wunifestations” and 
the literary slush Of “ Spiritualism,” so 
called. 

But a writer who starts off thus (p. 9.): 
‘In every soul there is an invisible realm, a 
heavens and earth of thought, a universe 
within. The author describes his own! "— 
such a writer deserves attention. Such 
books are rare. 

The shelves of our shops groan under a 
load of books written to sell; adapted to 
the market; the flavorous froth of popular 
thought; clever, entertaining books. But 
not five times in a generation does a book 
come into being by a parturicnt necessity at 
full term. 

Such a book is the one in hand. So much 

of it as is adjusted aud nddressed to 
“Spiritualists” might have been wisely ao 
written, But there remains besides this say 
two hundred and fifty glowing, suggestive, 
reveuling pages which thoughtful Bible- 
readers cannot afford to miss. ‘The 
author speaks only for himself. 
He does not speak as representing the 
Church, nor his professional brethren, nor 
his kindred.” Like Paul, he has conferred 
not with flesh and blood. He has under- 
taken to ‘‘think out a system, which shall 
seem consistent, and include all facts so far 
as known; and (2) to find unambiguous 
words with which to show the same to 
others.” Such a writer deserves attention, 
and sooner or later will have it. 

The atmosphere in which the author lives 
is intensely spiritual, in the scriptural 
and honorable sense of the term. He 
is at home in all Scripture. He uses 
the Bible not as a hand-book of dog- 
matic proof-texts; but as a record of in- 
spired men, and a history of pivotal peo- 
ples and transactions of the world’s ex- 
perience—the prompt-book of that great 
educational drama, which God devised or 
ever the world was, and has steadily un- 
folded from age to age, unto the forcor- 
dained consummation of all things, now 
not afar. 

To his mind, historic facts, specially 
those enshrined in Holy Scripture, are more 
than facts—they are ‘‘ tableaux.” Not alle- 
gories, nor pocms, nor myths; but God- 
ordained facts. And God ordained them, 
and has preserved the story of them, that 
they may teach in all ages the larger facts 
of the world unseen. 

Eden is Eden, fertile, four-rivered, and 
gated. There began uw race. By the expe- 
riences of that race, thus and there origin 
ating, God demonstrates many facts and 
truths as to himself and the hierarchies of 
Heaven that could not have been otherwise 
made known. 

Human affairs are and always have been 
more than buman. The “wrestling is 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the cosmocrats (world-rulers) of this dark- 
ness. against wicked spirits in Heaven.” 

The author, with marvelous vitality of 
style, begins at the gate of Eden and traces 
this coherent and historic series of tableaux, 
not only not dodging, but rejoicing with 
the glow of poetic discovery over the tough 
stories which timid Bible-readers slur over 
with apology. The flaming sword at Eden’s 
gate is of kin to the pillar of fire above 
Moses's Tabernacle and the glory that filled 
the Temple of Solomon. The family was 
the first society, the first church, with its 
holy of holies. The '’ Titans,” mighty off- 
spring of the sons of God and the daughters 
of men, are fused into naturalness and find 
their place in our author’s glowing system. 
Polytheism is rationally accounted for. 
The Flood was a tableau, even as the 
Aposties Peter and Jude teach. The call 
of Abraham the * Friend” of God signifies 
much. Egypt, the Wilderness, and Canaan 
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were significant facts. Balaam and his ob- 


session by the true Spirit; the false prophets 
speaking lies as given them; and the vis- 
ions, upliftings; and testimonies of the 
prophets of Jehovah—all, all these are the 
ways of God, culminating in the Desire of 
the Ages, the incarnation of very God in the 
person of Jesus; his encounter with very 
Satan; his victory; his cleansing of the 
temple (tableau of purifying the heavenly 
places); his death; the rent veil; the 
opened graves. Now is the prince of this 
world judged. Now shall he be cast out! 

Read the Bible once more, with our author 
for guide, and it shall never again seem a 
book of dull and prosy pennance, to be read 
as aduty. We are compassed about with a 
glorious cloud of witnesses, The noble ar- 
my of martyrs who in unbelieving ages have 
loved not their own lives unto the death 
have died not in vain. So and only so is it 
or was it possible to show unto the princi- 
palities and powers in the heavenly places, 
by the Church, the manifold wisdom of God. 

Every picture must have a background. 
Good is known by evil. Satan is unmasked 
by Jesus, und by the self-same contrast 
Jesus is glonfied. The Church, beginning 
at Eden’s gate a thready stream, sometimes 
quite lost from sight of men, is one day, 
‘‘at the glorious appearing,” to shine out 
the manifest Sons of God gathered out of 
much tribulation. Human history, Bible 
history is the story of that tribulation. But, 
with this denouement--the glory that shall 
be revealed in the sons of God—the ages 
have not travailed 1 vain. 

Our author, not unchastened by the man- 
ifold afflictions of this preseut life, has been 
quieted into an estate of peace and expect. 
ation, Through the windows of Scripture 
he has looked into the spaces of God's eter- 
nal purposes which he purposed in Chrigt 
Jesus; und he is willing to let his fellows 
look into his soul and look out through his 
eyes. He has made a costly overture. But 
he offers a gift of suggestion and quicken- 
ing not to be slighted by the thoughtful 
and sincere, 

Kuouna, N. ¥. 





BRYANT’S LIBRARY OF POETRY.* 


Tr should be regretted that these volumes 
have reappeared for reviewal so soon after 
Mr. Bryant’s death; for they call attention 
to the unpleasant fact that during the last 
ycars of his life he lent his name to several 
book-muking enterprises with which in any 
other way he had very little to do. If in 
the next twenty-five years his own poctital 
works should accidentally become book- 
shelf ornaments, rather than every-day com- 
panions, the new generation consulting this 
scrap-book exhibit of his taste, literary 
information, and judgment, would be likely 
to consign him to the category of Evert 
Duyckinck, Rufus W. Griswold, and John 
8. Hart, who together might possibly have 
produced something similar to this ‘ Li- 
brary.” 

But the publishers state that the murked 
success of the work in 1870 (between 
seventy and eighty thousand copies have 
been sold) has induced them to issue it 
now, thoroughly revised, enlarged, and 
improved, which undertaking ‘entailed 
upon Mr. Bryant much labor in conscien- 
tious and thorough revision of all the mate- 
rial.” His assistants were Mr. Edward H. 
Knight, known as the author of ‘A Me- 
chanical Dictionary,” and Prof. Robert R. 
Raymond, both of whom were employed 
“to add the numberless and nameless final 
touches of the literary urtist.” Our 
space, though, does not give opportunity 
to point out at any length how well 
these gentlemen have acquitted them- 
selves of their undertaking; but the 
‘final touches” we have wholly failed 

to appreciate. The volumes are hand- 
somely bound, well printed, excellently 
illustrated, and generously supplied with 
steel portraits of (taking them in their 
order) Shakespeare, Chaucer, J. G. Hol- 
land, Thomas Moore, Paul H. Hayne, and 
many of the other greatest poets since the 
fourteenth century; but the collection itself 
is one that might ‘have been made by a school- 
marm whose poetical appetite took in all 
the little fish, as well as the big ones, regard- 
less of flavor or kind. It is generally 
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believed that the taste for Tupper, Mrs. 
Hemans, Eliza Cook, Letitia E. Landon, 
Mrs. Sigourney, and so forth went out of 
fashion some time since; and it might have 
been preferable to have substituted several 
well-known poems in the space occupied by 
those of Rembrant Peale, James T. Fields, 
Clara G. Dolliver, and the co-editor’s son, 
Rossiter W. Raymond. For instance, the 
most exquisite poem ever written in the lan- 
gauge touching infancy, ‘‘ Baby Bell,” can- 
not be found under that classification; Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘‘Cry of the Children” also 
would probably have been preferred to any- 
thing by these poets or twenty more like 
them who help to fill the first dozen pages; 
and Whittier’s ‘‘ Summer by the Lakeside” 
is usually considered an excellent reflec- 
tion of some of Nature’s moods, and 
would undoubtedly have been relished by 
most readers quite as well as so many 
of Mr. Bryant’s own poems under this 
head. Then there are Fitz-James O’Brien’s 
‘Elisha Kane,” that ought to be in any ex- 
tensive compilation of poetry which includes 
the best that has been written in Amcrica; 
and some of Brownell’s war poems. The hu 
morous classification contains Canning’s ex- 
cessively funny ‘‘Friend of Humanity andthe 
Knife-Grinder,” together with many pages 
of ancient, obsolete extracts, but very little 
from writers of the last ten years; while 
“The Heathen Chinee” and Lowell's 
‘*The Courtin’ ” are sub-classified as ‘‘ Eccen- 
tric.” Perhaps it was some similar notion 
that caused Burns's invective, ‘‘ Address to 
the Toothache,” to find a place under the 
head of ‘‘ Sentiment and Reflection.” 

It is in the long and pretentious index, 
however, that the conscientious labor and 
care of the compilers are most apparent. 
Here it was proposed to give with the au- 
thor’s name and selections, his nationality, 
date of birth, death, if required, and pub 
lishers. Out of the five hundred and ninety- 
six of these statements, over one-fifth are 
imperfect and given hap-hazard. In 
looking over this list, one must sup- 
pose that Mr. Bryant never gave it 
the slightest attention, or that he did 
not know that Dean Swift, Dean Mil- 
man, Barry Cornwall, Charles Sprague, 
Henry T. Tuckerman, T. Buchanan Read, 
and several others not wholly unknown 
were dead. Bulwer and his son, ‘‘Owen 
Meredith,” also seem to have been ex- 
changed; for, according to this index, it was 
the son who died in 1873, instead of the 
father. Miss Emma Willard, who wrote 
numerous text-books and taught a popular 
school a half century at Troy, N. Y., is 
among those wholly obscure; likewise Sir 
Henry Taylor (author of ‘‘ Philip Van Arte- 
velde”), Alexander Smith, Seba Smith, and 
Willis Gaylord. With a few exceptions, 
even the least famous of these one hundred 
or more might have been found in any re- 
spectable encyclopedia; and there can be no 
excuse for such slip-shod carelessness, un- 
less it be that the two experts who were em- 
ployed ‘‘to add the numberless and name 
less final touches” lost their intellects in the 
mazes of a work for which their previous 
training and occupations had by no means 
fitted them, and that Mr. Bryant —— Well, 
perhaps the compensation was small. 

RR 

Two additions have recently been made to 
to Mr. Longfellow’s excellent but voluminous 
Poems of Places, which will probably cover 
every named locality in the known world. One 
of these is devoted tothe Southern States, the 
otherto the Western States, neither of which 
geographical divisions of the continent have 
been so largely be-rhymed as New England. 
The South has not hitherto been prolific of 
poets ; nor have those which it has produced 
sucéseded in immortalizing the places they 
have sung. There is no local flavor, for ex- 
ample, in ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” which 
is the sole glory of Baltimore ; nor does Mr. H. 
R. Jackson appear to advantage in ‘“‘ Among 
the Mountains in Georgia.’’ The best poets in 
this collection are of Northern birth, and the 
best poems by which they are represented here 
are of temporary interest, relating, as they do, 
totheir last unpleasantness with their fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. A. J. H. Duganne celebrates 

** Bethel, Va.,’’ Mr. Whittier ‘‘Brown of Ossa- 
watamie,”’ Mr. Longfellow ‘The Cumber- 
land,” Mr. Brownell “The Bay Fight,"’ Mr. 
Stoddard ‘‘ Twilight on Sumter,"’ Mr. Read 
“*Sheridan’s Ride,”’ and so on. The patriot- 
ism of these pieces, and others which might 
be named, is indisputable; that they are 
poems, however, is not so Better 
shan any of these is Freeman’s simple, old-fash- 
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fened poem ‘To the Memory of the Amer- 
fcans who fell at Eutaw,”’ from which Scott 
* conveyed’’ the line 


“ They took the spear, but left the shield” ; 


and better still Whittier’s remarkable gharacter 
study: ‘‘ Randelph of Roanoke.’’ Theré are 
fewer English poets represented than in the 
earlier volumes of this ser'es, the most not- 
able being Michael Drayton. If the West 
has been fortunate in its poets, it is by 
no means a poetical country, for out of 
the one hundred and twenty poems which 
Mr. Longfellow has collected there are not 
twenty which can be read for any pleasure 
to be found inthe reading, and not ten that 
one would care to read twice. Among these last 
are two by Bryant—“ The Prairies’’ and “The 
Painted Cup’—which were written many years 
ago; Taylor’s “ Fight of Paso del Mar’’; Hart®’s 
“Society upon the Stanislaw’; and Whittier’s 
“La Marais du Cygne.” Among the Western 
poets whom we are glad to read occasionally is 
Mr. J. J. Piatt and Mr. Albert Pike. Among 
those whom we would rather praise than read 
is Mr. W. D. Gallagher and the late Mr. George 
D. Prentice, who was always discovering new 
poets, each greater than the other. He hymns 
“The Mammoth Cave,’ and so drearily as to 
make us regret that he ever left it. One would 
hardly think that Alaska had found a poet ; 
but it has, and no less a one than Campbell, 
who contrives to bring it into his “ Pleasures of 
Hope,’ inthe famous passage about ‘‘ Andes, 
giant of the Western star’’ (a passage, by the 
way, that Nat Lee would have been proud of), 
where he makes a pilot go careering about the 
Northern regions, where the breezes wows on 
his — watch, 
* And waft, across the waves’ tumultuous roar, 
The wolf's long how) from Oonalaska's shore.” 

(Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 


.. Mr. Matthew Arnold's Mized Essays (nine 
in number) are now collected from the various 
publications in which they have appeared here- 
tofore, and they form not the least valuable 
book upon the lengthening list of his writings. 
Democracy, equality, middle-class education, 
Irish Catholicism and British liberalism, with 
studies of Falkland, Milton, Goethe, and George 
Sand, are Mr. Arnold’s chief topics, and upon 
each, as heretofore, he is a teacher of a voice 
at once earnest and winning beyond the com- 
mon. No one can doubt the absolute sincerity 
of his purpose, and few will not feel the charm 
of his manner and temper, in which force and 
grace are combined. If we should try to ex- 
press in a word the merits and the defects of 
his method, we should say that Mr. Arnold has 
the keenest and truest eye in the world for the 
phenomena of social life and movement; for 
what communities or nations are or ought to 
be doing ; for the comparative study of merits 
and faults in different national characters ; and 
for the lessons that either may learn of the 
other. It is when he comes to the explanation 
—the philosophy of the facte—that we feel at 
once his deficiency in scientific insight. In the 
essays, for instance, on equality and on edu- 
cation (Porro Unum est Necessarium), he discuss- 
es the dignity and the happiness of the middle 
classes in France; and he says, very truly: 
“France is the country where the people, as 
distinguished from a wealthy, refined class, 
most lives what we call a humane life—the 
life of civilized men.’ Well, and what. 
is the cause of their happy fortune? He 
says that it is social equality, ‘the social sys- 
tem which equality creates in France’; that 
is, for her people, a main “‘ giver of the good- 
ness and agreeableness of life. . . . France 
owes her civilizedness to equality.”” But in the 
essay a little further on—the essay on educa- 
tion—we fee) that the argument upon the same 
point is changed. For the lower civilization of 
the English middle classes it is not the lack of 
social equality, but the lack of sufficient educa- 
tion, that is responsible. And education, not 
equality, is, after all, the thing for them. 
‘“ What could do so much to deliver them and 
to render them happier as to give them proper 
education, public education ; to bring them up 
on the first plane?’”? We apprehend that 
neither does social equality mainly make the 
happiness of the French middle classes—surely, 
in America social equality does not make hap- 
piness—nor that for the English middle classes 
more and better education is the one thing need- 
ful. In Greece they are overeducated, and yet 
not happy. Both equality and education are 
or may be good things ; but Mr. Arnold over- 
looks the fact that good schools and good social 
usages come from an intelligent and a cheerful 
temper in both the lawmakers and the gov- 
erned ; and, again, that the intelligent and the 
cheerful mind—the temperament, in a word—of 
the Gallic race grew out of the race, climate, 
soil, and traditions of Gallic territory—con- 
ditions which can never be repeated elsewhere. 

As the vine may be taken from the French hill- 
sides to California or Australia, but will not 
yield the same wine under a different climate, 
so the French education and the French equal- 
ity can scarcely be transported with success to 





the more somber clime of England. But Mr. 

















Arnold’s excellent discussions of education are 
4 7 commended to all readers. (Macmillan & 
0. 


.-Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, whose Poems 
have recently been published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Osgood & Co., will always be an in- 
teresting person to readers of literary biogra- 
phy, on account of her betrothal to Poe, from 
whom she had one of the luckiest escapes that 
a woman ever had and whose memory she de- 
fended in a eulogistic little book. She has other 
claims to be remembered, and they are con- 
tained in this collected edition of her poetical 
writings, which evince powers of no common 
order and the pessession of more taste and 
more srt than usually fall to the lot of her poet- 
ic sisters. She has a fine vein of natural de- 
scription, a clear recognition of the earnestness 
of life, and an intuitive sense of melody. Her 
best poems are not those which commemorate 
Poe, of which there are upward of a dozen in 
all; but those which reflect her love of Nature— 
sich as “ A Still Day in Autumn”’ and ‘‘ Wood 
Walks in Spring.” A good portrait by C. G. 
Thompson, who painted her at the age of 
thirty-five, is a welcome addition to her verse. 


...-The Origin and Growth of Religion, by 

Prof. Max Miiller (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
consists of seven lectures on the Hibbert found- 
ation, delivered last year in the Chapter 
House of Westminster Abbey. It deals with 
the genesis and development of religious con- 
ceptions, as illustrated by the religions of 
India, thus bringing out the underlying re- 
ligious ideas of the Vedas and other anctent 
Aryan literary works. It is a very suggestive 
volume. No one can fully understand Chris- 
tianity without some knowledge of the course 
of thought in nations that have never come 
under the Mosaic and Christian discipline. 
And this book is a useful contribution to such 
knowledge. Its topic is important and its 
handling of the subject is skillful. The reader 
who does not accept all the author’s conclusions 
will yet be constrained to admit that much 
protit is to be gathered from a careful perusal 
of the book. 
.. Alcohol : its Use and Abuse, by W. 8. Green- 
field, M.D., is one of Appleton’s series of ‘‘ Health 
Primers.” It takes the view that in certain cases 
alcohol may be of use, but, on the whole, it is bet- 
ter let alone. While far from taking any ex- 
treme ground, the little book makes, on the 
whole, a valuable “temperance tract.’’ This 
Health series which the Appletons are publish- 
yng contains much useful instruction; but, the 
books being written for the English people, 
whose circumstances and customs are in many 
respects different from ours, they contain much 
that is of little or no use in this country. 


..We rejoice at all efforts to popularize 
sanitary science. We welcomethe volume be- 
fore us—Health and How to Promote It—by Rich- 
ard McSherry, M. D., professor of practice of 
medicine in University of Maryland (D. 
Appleton & Co.). It is worthy of a place in 
every school and household library. It is the 
work of an able physician and is written ina 
style which all people can understand. It deals 
with practical topics and its ideas are set forth 
so pointedly as to make an impression. 


.. The Hampton Tracts for the People is a se. 
ries of brief writings—sanitary and other— 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, for the 
Hampton Institute in Virginia. They are a 
valuable series of papers and cannot but do good, 
not only in the South, but wherever else they 
are read. 


.. Those who would know just how parishes 
are organized and administered in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church should get Dr. Thomas 
Richey’s Churchman’s Hand-book, of which T. 


Whittaker, New York, publishes the fourth 
edition. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


THERE will be a book soon issued in Cin- 
cinnati in reply to the writings of Kersey 
Graves. It is written not by a clergyman, but 
by a secular journalist, Mr. John T. Perry, of 
the Cincinnati Gazette, who is a gentleman of 
scholarship and good sense and who meets 
Mr. Graves fairly on his own ground, bringing 
unquestionable historical proofs of the fallacy 
aud worthlessness of his claims and arguments. 
Mr. Graves is one of the infidel writers who 
insist upon tracing the Gospels back to India 
and a Brahminic origin—a theory abandoned 
by scholars ; and his shallow, pretentious books 
have, unhappily, had a wide circulation. His 
formal defense of his doctrines and Mr. Perry’s 
answer are printed together, and ought, at least, 
to stop the cry of skeptics that both sides are 
not heard. The name of the book is to be “ Six- 
teen Saviours, or One?’ and will be published 
by P. G. Thomson. 


We are glad to learn that the death of 
Mr. Sedgwick, the London shopkeeper who was 
the great authority on hymns, is not, after all, 
to leave the world without any hymnological 
headquarters. His work will be carried on by 
an educated gentleman, who does not need to 





make a living out of it. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Will be Ready Thursday, May 15th. 


DICKENS'S 
DICTIONARY 


LONDON. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL HAND-BOOK. 
Paper, 35 cents. 
“ Mr. Weller’ ‘8 knowledge of London was extensive 
and peculiar.”—Pickwick. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
22 Bond St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Tha Fropresie Cen an Chorus Don 


FOR USEIN HIGH SCHOOLS, ADVANCED SINGING 
CLASSES, THE HOME-CIRCLE, eto. By Grorck B. 
Loomis, 255 pages, quarto. 

+,* Coptes will be sent by mail, for examination, on 
reset of Scents. 
. Loomis has succeeded in compiling. a volume of of 
ence, 








“prin 
f music, ni cult for singers able to 
ree sic with ondary faelity, et difficult enough 
d stimul ailtess study. More than 
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Ke of f the g “ys sers. > nega Introductory 
en tise pty of Music and Harmon, 
pn valve t Se the tor k.—The Examiner and C fo 
tole, New Yi 


IVISON, "BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Grand St., Sew York. _ 
THE BEST BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


CROWELL’S 
Cheap 6-5. Libraries. 


In Attractive Bindings and in literary ability and 

mora) teaching of unquestionable superiority. 

Re rok tine, Reduced om i ot 
vols M0, uc 

No. 3,15 vols., 16mo, Reduced from 19.90 to 10. 











‘ols., 18mo, Reduced from 10.80to 6.25 
No. 5, 15 vols. 16mo, Reduced from 11.75 to 7.50 
‘101 vols., Reduced from 78.15 to 42.50 
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“MM Browdway, New York. 
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THIS DAY PUBLISHED: 


‘6a New Stery of Thrilling Interest,” 


THE SECRET OF THE ANDED. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Hon. F. HASSAUREK, 
late Minist to Ecuad and author of “Four 
Years among Spanish-Americans.” 
1 vol, 12mo, 466 pages, $1.50. 


MANSFIELD’S 
PERSONAL MEMORIES, 


Social, Political, a terary, with Sketches of 
many Noted Peo ibrac forty years of an 

active public lite. ios 1833. an includ ng much of 

pioneer histo: 4 in early days, men and meas- 

ures of the wy, ete., ete, E. D. Mansfield, 

iD. the “Ve ian rver” The New York 
mes. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For sale by 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


A Book for Workers, Old Old and Young. 


The Secret of Success: 


oR, 
HOW TO GET ON IN THE WORLD. 
With SOME REMARES UPON TRUE AND FALSE 


8DCCESS 4 D THE T OF MAKING THE B 


OF LIFE, AN A NUMBER OF BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES AND erupes. oy AS ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED. 


BY WILLIAM eaveneene ADAMS. 
Svo, Cloth Extra, $1.50. 
“The book is both serviceable and oumeotennins. ond, 


while ee excellent for young men, it is hi 
tell who is too old to derive benefit from its pages.” — 
Y. Kepress. 











For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAW’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Send stamp for new Classified Catalogue, just ready. 
By the author of the 
“ WIDE, WIDE WORLD.’’ 


MY DESIRE. 


A TALE. 


12mo, 629 pages...... sanbvsacenceee 


This admirable story has much 
of the racy flavor of Miss Warner’s 
earlier books. Her descriptions of 
country life and delineations of 
New England character are inim- 
itable. The quaint old Grand- 
mother, Deacon Parsons,and Polly 
Bininger are capital characters. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
A Work for Every Household. 


EMERGENCIES: 


How to Avoid Them and How to Meet Them. 
COMPILED BY Pror. BURT G. WILDER. 
16mo, Illustrated, Sewed...............:++. 15 Centa. 
A SELECTION FROM THE CONTENTS: 


pone and Antidotes ; Envenomed Wounds ; Bleed- 

Kerosene Burns and Scalds ; Lightning; — 
stroke ; Broken Bones; Fainting ; Dene a 
sickness ; Foul Air ; Choking ; Croup ; Diph a; Con- 
vulsions ; Infectious Diseases ; owning 5 General 
Maxims. 
*,*For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail, on re- 
seipt of price, by the Publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


day at home. Samp! th $5 fi 
$5. tO $20 Kidrede Stinson & CO, Portland: Me. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


Frederick Keppel, of London and 243 Broad- 
way, New York, has just received the first portion 
of a large collection of Rare Engravings and Etch- 
ings, recently selected by him, personally, in Hu- 
rope. It includes important Engravings, in choice 
states, from the paintings of Raffaelle, Titian, 
Guido; Correggio, etc., and is especially rich in 
fine modern ‘ites by the principal artists of 
the French and English schools, 

Correspondence is invited and Engravings will 
be sent on approval to any address, on receipt of 
reference, 

N. B.—Fine Engravings can be selected costi 
when framed, from about $10 ; or attractive 
jects in Etchings from about $2.50, framed. 


R. CARTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
SOMETHING NEW IN MAPS. 


TAUNTON’S 
New York City Guide, Map, and 
Directory. 


New Edition for 1870 will be issued in a few days. 


ane map is printed on the best linen bond paper, 
& Four Colors, handsomely bound in limp cloth, with 
of streets and prominent places. 


HF Single Copies, 25 cents. Discount to the trade. 
8. D. L. TAUNTON, 
Successor to D. A. EDSALL «& CO., 
3 PARK PLACE, New York. 
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COOLEY?S 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, 


AND COLLATERAL INFORMATION IN 
THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PROFESSIONS, AND TRADES, 


Including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Di 


tic Ke 





DESIGNED 48 A COMPREHENSIVE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PHARMACOPQIA AND GENERAL BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, TRADESMAN, AMATEUR, AND HEADS OF FAMILIES. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


Revised and partly rewritten by RICHARD V. TUSON, Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the 
Royal Veterinary College. 


In Two Volumes, Sve. 


Vol. I, 896 pages. 


With Illustrations. Cleth, price $4.50. 


Fesagemen of those who have contributed to or assisted in the revision of this edition: 


JOHN ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to 
the Suaesaees Society of Great Britain. 
E. L. BARRET, B.Sc., F.LC., F.C.8. 
SPENCER COBBOLD, M.D., Professor of Parasitology 
and Botany. 
ay roe? F.LC., F.C.8. 
| A, get on Chemistry at the Charing 


tal. 
WILLta Pettitt an, Professor of Anatomy. 
OHN SP. B.C. S. 


C., 
i B. SIMONDS, Me ieipal of and 4 Frotessor of Pathol- 
ogy in the Royal Veterinary Co 





J. WORTLEY AXE, Professor of Histology in the Roy- 
al D BULLOCK: Colle 

LLOYD BULLO 

E. CANTON, Su: n to Charing Cross Hospital. 

STEPHEN } DAR ay 


of t a Hage, 
EDMUND NELSON, F.LC., F.C.S. 
KNESS, Assistant Chemist in the Lab- 
a the Inland Revenue © Department. 
A. E. SANSOM, = ‘we 7 hysician to the Royal Hospital 


for Diseases of the Chest. 
JOHN’ STENHOUSE, L LD F.R.S., formerly Leotaree 


on Chemistry in'St. Bartholomew's Hospital 


VOLUME II ime BE READY IN THE COURSE OF A FEW MONTHS, 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 






















CHAUTAUQUA 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


LANGUAGES 


Will begin at Chautauqua, Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N.Y., Thursday, July 17, 
and close on Thursday, August 28, 1879. 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, will be taught 
by the “ Natural Method.” 

Competent instructors are announced, among 
whom are Prof, T. T. Timavenis, formerly of the 
“Sauveur School,” in Greek, Prof. J. H. Woman, in 
German, Prof. A. LaLanps, in French, etc., etc., ete. 











For particulars concerning Tuition, Board, Teachers, 
Add; *a* Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


The Chautauqua Secular Teachers’ Retreat. 
A “Retreat” in the interest of Secular Teachers will be held from 
July 17 to August 2, with Conversazioné conducted by Prof. Pur.rs, 
of Minnesota, Dr. Jos. ALDbN, of New York, Prof. Bearp, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Prof. J.W. Dickinson, Sec'y Boston Board of Ed- 
ucation, and other eminent educators, (For particulars, see 
special programme.) 


The Chautauqua Lectures. 
Aug. 2-31, 1879. During the Session of the Chautauqua 
School, Lectures will be delivered on > Sel 

Philological, Historical, 8 tific, and Th 





by eminent lecturers present at the annual 
“Chautauqua Assembly.” Among the lect- 
urers announced are Josxpa Cook, of Bos. 
ton; Dr. Hover, of Princeton; and Bissor 
Simpson, of Philadelphia) We sball 
combine study with recreation. Our 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





If you want anew Sun- 
day-school Song Book, se- 
lect from Messrs, Biglow & 
Main’s list, which you will 
find occupying this space in 
the next issue-of this pa- 
per. When ordering, please 
mention the fact that you 
saw this Advertisement in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 





q HOIR and 
NEW UONGREGATION. 


Byaus,Tue, dates, Chan, and Sri 


CHOIR AND ALL THE PEOPLE. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 
A year's trial of the New Idea in Church Music has 
practically denionstrated its power to produce harmo- 


nious and effective co-ope: between Choir and 
Congregation. It been 


—-- ~ by the Leading Min ptors, Praised 
the © duel Shires and nounce 


wherever | f- = Fron uiced. 


The New Choir and Congregation 


contains nearly 700 standa ye Byune, § t her 





place of meeting on Cb 
Lake cannot be surpassed for 
healthfulness and for beauty of 
scenery. For Special Circulars, 
® address Da. Vincent, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 








Just Published : Abbott's 4: ohn, ” $2.00. 
ENTS WANTED F 
A POPULAR ‘COMMENTARY ON THE SOnrats AND 


By Tue Rev. sbvaai ABBOTT, D.D. 
NOW. READY. 


In 4 volumes. Other volumes to follow. 
Price, $2.00 per vol., cloth; sheep, $3.50; 34 mor., $4.50. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,111 William St., N.Y. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


HARPER'S jeaEme. | mADeuyS WEEKLY, x... 
HAR either 


PER’'S BAZAR: pu of 
Postage prepaid by n’h Publ 78. to any, Debecibes 
tn the ‘ates fie ts WE CA og 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S Ww LY, and 
mr p. AZAR, to po. address, for by the year, 
3 or any two for lage prepa 
fishers. HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by 
mind cn recetns of Ten Cents. 

HARPER & |} BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 




















MAT RE A Piet hvotresed eee oT of Set 

a N & CO ublishers, 

22 Bond. Street “Ne w Yor 

ST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
CHEAPER ‘BOS ons Pirie ish Books 





ral 
GGAT BROTHER 
3 Beekman St., near New Wetaties. 


A NEW IDEA. 


HAND-BOOK FOR VISITORS OF THE SICK. 


By the Rev. WALTER BAKER. 


Containing, besides the hints suggested by the large 
experience of the be eae fl — Selections from 
Be ripture, Choice Books, e' 
Cloth, 80 cents ; Cloth Prelit iy ‘tor, Red Edges, $1.25. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 


N. TIBBALS. & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 2 


A REVOLUTION IN £yj,paruery.” 
ADVERTISING RATES. sits $y 


Condensations of the Works and Lives of the 
Great Modern Writers, 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS 
FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00 per volume. 

The purpose of this series is to present in a conven- 
fent and attractive form a synopsis of the lives and 
works of the great writers of Europe—who they were 
and what they wrote. 








JUST ISSUED. 


MONTAIGNE. 


By W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
PASCAL. By Rev. Principal Tulloch. 
VOLTAIRE. By E. B. Hamley. 
DANTE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve. 
GOETHE. By A. Hayward. 
MOLIERE. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 





* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
nal , upon receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





New Cosehegues free by mail on 
S, pepelication 


ES Rep 
CassELL: PETER ‘& GALPIN, 
06 Broadway, New York. 
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EDUCATION. 
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b teen 44 r ‘ 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
and ‘Boare Princi; for Public Schools, Academies, 
d ls; Professors, Tutors, and Gov- 
ves satermastion to parents of good 
LTT or eoune country 
* Agency, 23 Union 





(Broadway sides, Now York. 


merican School pag Established 1855. 

ogee. pro promeey ge he — 
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est endorsemen | for — 
. W. 8CH 0. A.M., Secre A 
30 East 14th Street (near University Place), New York. 


1 9 nd Hours Musical Instruction aa 1 5 
ENGLAND To 
Music Hall, Boston. E Tourte 


NEW ENGL ND) Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUS t ‘Address E. TOURJEE, 
AU Music Hall, Boston. 


paves enemy a yom male Calero ‘ 


Painting, Wood-carvi , and Music. 
EV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 


{PANISH LAN UAGE and LITERAT 
phoronanty & ANTONIO RAMOS, 47 RE 
tith St., between - Place and Fifth Avenue. 




















PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & $0N8, _New Your. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 
Ry & - T. etropotitan, & CO., Wi Eageguar, 
Graphosco 


ew 
and Frames, Tieume, Photo. 
graphs of WSeiobeition Fi 

mvex Glasses, ) h 
first premium at Vienna and Philadel phia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at $ home caaily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 


cover has ‘Tas INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 


delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50), A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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THE COLORED EXODUS. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS’S ARGUMENT 
AGAINST THE EXODUS. 





Kaditor of The National View : 

Sir:—1 cheerfully aecept your offer of a 
limited space in your colums, fn which to state 
the grounds of my opposition to the so-called 
colored exodus. I am, briefly, opposed to that 
movement, because it is not the proper solution 
of the Southern question. That question will 
not be solved and cannot be solved until the 
constitutional provisions guaranteeing equal 
rights shall be pedtefully executed in every 
State of the Union, South as well as North, I 
am opposed to this exodus, because it is a 
wretched substitute for the fulfillment of the 
national obligations by which the Government 
is held and firmly bound to protect every 
American citizen, of whatever color, upon any 
and every part of the American domain. Iam 
opposed to this exodus because it is an un- 
timely concession to the idea that colored 
people and white people cannot live together in 
peace and prosperity unless the whites are a 
majority and control the legislation and hold 
the offices of the state. I am opposed to this 
exodus, because # will cast upon the people of 
Kansas and other Northern States a multitude 
of deluded, hungry, homeless, naked, and desti- 
tute people, to be supported in a large measure 
by alms. 1 am opposed to this exodus, because 
it will enable our political adversaries to make 
successful appeals to popular prejudice (asin the 
case of the Chinese), on the ground that these 
people, so ignorant and helpless, have been im- 
ported for the purpose of making the North 
solid by outvoting intelligent white Northern 
citizens. I am opposed to this exodus, because 
rolling stones gather no moss, and Ll agree with 
Emerson, that the men who made Rome or any 
other locality worth going to see staid there. 
There is, in my judgment, no part of the United 
States where an industrious and intelligent 
colored man can serve his race more wisely and 
efficiently than upon the soil where he was 
born and reared and is known. I am opposed 
to this exodus, because I see in it a tendency 
to convert colored laboring men into traveling 
tramps, first going North because they are per- 
secuted, and then returning South because 
they have been deceived and disappointed in 
their expections; who will excite against them- 
selves and against our whole race an increased 
measure of popular contempt and scorn. I am 
opposed to this exodus, because I believe that 
the conditions of existence in the Southern 
States are steadily. improving, aud that the 
colored man there will ultimately realize the 
fullest measure of liberty and equality accorded 
and secured in any section of our common 
country. 

Iq is all nonsense (and perhaps something 
worse) and almost beneath contempt to com- 
pare the evils (great as they are) from which 

- the colored man is now flecing to the North 
with those endured by colored men in the time 
of slavery, The men who make this com- 
parison with a view to convict me of inconsist- 
ency know that there is nothing analogous in 
the two situations. Then the black man was 
a chattle ; now he is a man and a man among 
men. Then the black man was a slave ; now he 
is a free man. Then the black man had no 
legal or constitutional rights which anybody 
was bound to respect ; now he has all the legal 
and constitutional rights which are guaranteed 
to the most exalted citizen of the Republic. It 
is true that these rights have been in many 
instances cloven down by violence, and that for 
the present the Constitution is inoperative ; but 
shall we, who have borne so many hardships 
and outrages and seen so many changes in our 
favor, now throw up the sponge, abandon our 
vantage ground of possession, which is nine 
points of the law, and go among strangers in 
pursuit of homes in a cold and uncongenial 
climate, rather than remain on the soil of our 
birth, where we may live down persecution and 
oppression? If there is any part of the United 
States to which the Negro has a stronger claim 
for peaceful residence than any other, that part 
is that lying south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Whatever the South is in point of wealth and 
civilization the Negro has made her. His labor 
has converted the Southern wilderness into 
fruitful fields and dotted them about with 
comfortable homes. His arm has leveled the 
forests, extracted the stumps, reclaimed her 
waste places, graded her roads, supported her 
commerce, developed her resources ; in a word, 
he has filled her soil with his hard hands, 
moistened it with his sweat, and enriched it with 
his blood, and has a claim to remain on her 
soil against ali comers, 

Armed as the Negro is now with legal and 
constitutional guarantics, and being the mus- 
cular and laboring arm of the South, I cannot 
yet believe that, with these advantages, he is so 
destitude of mutual power that he cannot make 
living terms with those who want his labor, and 
who must haye it or accept poverty and ruin 
instead. My counsel to him, therefore, is to 
bide his time, to labor and wait, in the full as- 
surance that time and events will sooner or 





later establish his rights in the South upon en- 
during foundations, 

I have seen many attempts to lash colored 
men into schemes of emigration, I am old 
enough to remember the Haytian emigration 
scheme, fifty-four years ago; another to the 
British West Indies, forty years ago; another 
still to Central America, sixteen years ago ; and 
they only served to unsettled the minds of the 
colored people, deranging their plans of enter- 
prise for home improvements, and were tran- 
sient, as I believe this one will be. The hun- 
dreds may go; but the millions will stay behind, 
and will finally have their wisdom in so doing 
rewarded with peace and prosperity. 

Frep’k DouGLass. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE LOUISIANA 
COLORED CONVENTION. 





The convention of colored citizens of Louisi- 
ana which met in New Orleans to consider the 
emigration movement adopted the following 
address : 

“ New OrLeans, April 21st, 1879. 

“Mr. President :—Y our comiittee on business 
have the honor to submit this, the final report. 
Discussing the general and widespread alarm 
among the colored people of Louisiana, induc- 
ing so potent a fear that in many parishes (and 
in others, perhaps, largely to follow) there is 
an exodus of agricultural labor which indicates 
the prostration aud destruction of the product- 
ive and, therefore, essentially vital interests of 
the state, your committee fird that the primary 
cause for this lies in the absence of arepublican 
form of government to the people of Louisiana. 

“ Crime and lawlessness, existing to an ex- 
tent which laughs at all restraints, and the mis- 
government naturally induced from a state 
administration itself the product of violence, 
have created an absorbing and constantly in 
creasing distrust and alarm among our people 
throughout the state. All rights of freemen 
denied, and all claims to a just recompense for 
labor rendered or honorable dealings between 
planter and laborer disallowed; justice a mock- 
ery and the law a cheat, the very oflicers of 
the courts being themselves the mobocrats and 
violators of law; the only remedy left the 
colored citizens in many parishes of our state 
to-day is to migrate. 

“The fiat to go forth is irresistible. The 
constantly recurring, nay, ever-present fear 
Which haunts the minds of these our people in 
tie turbulent parishes of the state that slavery 
in the horrid form of peonage is approaching ; 
that the avowed disposition of the men now in 
power is to reduce the laborer and his interest- 
tv the minimum of advantages as freemen and 
to absolutely none as citizens, has produced su 
absolute a fear that in many cases it has be 
eomea panic. Itis flight from present suffer- 
invs and the wrongs to come. 

“Kansas, with her freedom and broad 
prairies, with the memories of John Brown and 
his heroic struggle, seems naturally the state to 
seck, There isa halo of liberty, justice, and 
right about its very naine which give the un- 
tutored minds of our people in this miserable 
condition the same longing and all-pervading 
desire to leave here and go there as the magic 
name Canada gave in that time to the slave. 
The feeling is identical, occasioned, too, by 
nearly like conditions. 

‘‘ Your committee find that this exodus move- 
ment owes its effectiveness to society orguniza- 
tions among plantation laborers, begun with 
the persecutions and political mobs of the 
years 1874-75, and orgauized as a Colonization 
Council in August, 1874, for emigration. This 
organization, beginning in Caddo, spread 
rapidly from parish to parish, until it has per- 
meated the state; and inthe sections partic- 
ularly known as the cotton belt, whose law- 
lessness and outrages upon black citizens are 
most frequent, the society has been most 
active. To-day this organization, your com- 
mittee has definitely learned, numbers on its 
rolls 92,500 names—men, women, and children 
over 12 years of age—in Louisiana, Northwest- 
ern Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama. Sixty-nine thousand of these are repre- 
sented in the different parishes of this state. 
The cohesiveness of this organization in its 
secrecy and management, entirely committed 
to plantation laborers and their direct repre- 
sentatives, secured its potency. The repre- 
sentative political leader was neither entrusted 
with nor informed of its existence. Year by 
year, from 1874, the organization, as encroach- 
ment after encroachment was made on the 
rights of the colored people, grew and strength- 
ened ; and now, when reduced to virtual peonage 
and the threatened deprivation of all rights as 
freemen and citizens is imminent, the exodus 
has ensued and its consequences are manifest. 

“Your committee, had it: the power in its 
recommendations or counsels to stem the tide 
of this mighty movement, would not prove so 
delinquent to all ties of brotherhood and every 
attribute of manliness as to impede or offer a 
single check to so righteously just a migration. 
On the contrary, we would wisely and practi- 
cally aid it. Kansas is a free state, rich in un- 
cultivated virgin lands and boundless prairies, 
awaiting immigration and labor for their devel- 
opment. . The Government (National) 
gives each head of a family, over twenty-one 
years of age, a good quarter section of land, 
simply for planting trees upon it and paying, 
when he enters the land at the Land Office, the 
sum of $5 if the tract is 80 acres in extent and 
$10 if he takes 160 acres. This liberal act was 
approved March, 1874. But there are conditions 
attending this grant which the intending immi- 

rant from the South should well understand 

efore he setsout, First, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the immigrant should have money 
enough to furnish himself and family with food 
and clothing for at least three months after his 
arrival ; that he possess farming implements; 
and that, above all, with firm hands and steady 

urpose, he look not back at the flesh-pots of 


ey a's 0 
Tet there be no undue haste, no impetuous 
stampede of any of our toiling masses ; but, 
under safe and judicious file-leaders, with strong 


wills, earnest purpose, and an abiding trust in 





God and the people’s own right arms, we wil: 
achieve our liberties, secure peace and homes 





and moral Christian independence and citizen- Fan yee far as possible within the lim 


ship in its broadest and best sense, 
“G, T. Rupy, 
“'T, MORRIS CHESTER, 
“Joun G, Lewis, 
“Rev. EMPEROR WILLIAMS, 
“Rev. Geo. B, LYNCH, 
“Rev, L, GARDNER. 

“We, the representatives of the colored peo- 
ple of African descent in Louisiana, in conven- 
tion assembled, solemnly and truly declare, be- 
fore God and the country, that we are denied 
the freedom of the ballot and equality before 
the law, and that in the unholy persecutions 
visited upon us for our political opinions the 
utmost limit of endurance has been reached. 

“Our grievances, which we have patiently 
and hopefully borne, have been numerous and 
cruel. 

‘We have suffered ostracism, in violation of 
divine precepts. 

“We have been denied our civil rights, in 
utter disregard of the laws of the common- 
wealth. 

‘“‘The courts have aggravated our wrongs by 
mocking our appeals for redress. 

“Our school-houses, churches, and homes 
have been reduced to ashes with ry oor G 

‘We have been systematically cheated and 
plundered by planters and country merchants, 
until starvation stares us in the face. 

‘* By a wicked combination, we are forced to 
rent land at $10 an acre per year, which could 
not be sold in fee simple for $5 per acre. 

‘Our representative men have been driven 
from their homes and forced to abandon their 
meat d and household goods, because of their 

»publicanism. 

“‘Our people have been whipped,. murdered, 
and outraged when they would not be seduced 
and could not be coerced from the party which 
emancipated them. 

‘Our cry in terror for help, for protection, 
and against name ey assassinations has been 
shamefully ridiculed by our —_—. enemies, as 
the walying of the ‘‘ bloody shirt,’’ without any 
foundation. 

‘* We have been astounded at the holy horror 
of the whites over the presence of the soldiers 
of the Republic to protect American citizens in 
their rights, while they were organizing and 
equipping marauding military bands to per- 
petuate our wrongs. We have seen the cow- 
ardly murder of John Gair and a dozen other 

yrominent men of African descent sanctioned 
y the press; the terrible massacre in Grant 
Parish approved by the pulpit ; assassination of 
5,000 of our people in Louisiana justified by 
public sentiment, because of our loyalty to the 
Government during the Rebellion and our fealty 
to the party which preserved the Union. 

“Tf we are illiterate, it is because white men 
made it a crime to teach us to read the Bible. 

‘‘ If we are poor, it is because we have been 
denied the rivht of property, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

** Our past in tic South has been an existence 
of sorrow, tears, and blood, and under the un- 
christian and despotic public sentiment the 
future is without a ray of hope. 

“We have almost been driven to desperation 
through the combined calamities at the same 
time of yellow fever, the Southern policy, and 
political massacres. 

“For these and other reasons, which are a 
matter of record, we oes for material aid to 
the official and moral influences of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for whom many per- 
sons of African descent, rather than be false to 
principle, bier sacrificed their lives. 

‘* We appeal to Congress for a favorable con- 
sideration in behalf of the suffering, hunted, 
persecuted, and starving exiles. 

‘‘We appeal, in our necessities, to the Repub- 
lican party, to which we have conscientiously 
and faithfully adhered and for which we have 
been scourged and massacred. 

“ We appeal to the liberality of good menin 
the Democratic party who are opposed to the 
wicked method practiced upon a defenseless 
people for political opinions. 

‘We appeal to the hearts of the Christian pub- 
lie; to the churches and all other organizations 
who have observed our patience and endurance 
under the reign of terror. 

“* We appeal with confidence to the loyal senti- 
ment which saved the Republic, because much 
of the bitterness and hostility visited upon our 
oe was intensified by our devotion to the 

nion in the struggle with rebellion. 

“We appeal for aid to the old anti-slavery 
apostles, who never failed usin the past when 
we fled from the house of bondage, and upon 
whom we now rely in our enforced exile from 
the spirit of oppression. 

= We appeal for succor to the Society of 
Friends, in this our journey through the wil- 
derness of Southern hate to the land of promise, 
where we may live in peace, security, and hap- 

riness. 

em We appeal in our distressto the country at 
large, which has authentic and historic evidence 
of the outrages and massacres visited upon us 
with impunity, for no other reasons than at- 
tempting to exercise our rights as American 
citizens, 

‘We appeal to these and all other classes and 
conditions who sympathize with us in our 
wrongs, who are willing to help us in our flight 
to save our lives and enjoy our liberty, to re- 
spond to our wail for moral and material aid to 
migrate to a state where political assassina- 
tions are unknown and where the bulldozer 
cannot reach us.’’ 


THE VICKSBURG CONVENTION. 


Vicksburg, Miss., is in the very center of the 
Negro exodus, and much anxiety has been felt 
by the white people about it. The purpose of 
the convention of the two races held there last 
week was to see if the white people could not 
reassure the blacks that their rights would be 
respected, The meeting was fully attended by 
both races; but the management was in the 
hands of the whites, as the Negroes refrained 
from voting, and felt that it was their place to 
give attention to the propositions made to 
them. The following report on resolutions was 
adopted : 

“‘ Mr. President :—Your committee on reso- 
lutions beg leave respectfully to report that 


they have inquired into the causes which have 
given rise to the recent exodus of our colored 








a 





os = owed ; and, while = causes are 
it to ascertain, owing exceptional 
cases of all kinds brought to their attentio 
shor velieve the following to include those 
which may be considered proximate: The low 
price of cotton and partial failure of the crops 
of the past year; the irrational system of plant- 
ing adopted in some sections, whereby labor 
was deprived of the intelligence to direct and 
the presence of economy to make it profitable ; 
a vicious system of credit, fostered by haws per- 
mitting laborers and tenants to mortgage crops 
before they were grown, or even planted; ap- 
prehension on the part of many colored people, 
produced by insidious reports circulated among 
them, that their civil and political rights are 
endangered or likely to be; hurtful, false ru- 
mors, 5 cmt Age ote pe that by emigrat- 
ing to Kansas the colored people would obtain 
land, mules, money, etc. from the Government, 
without cost to themselves, and become inde- 
endent farmers. Many retail country store- 
eepers have engaged in the business of selling 
whisky to laborers and tenants, thereby cor- 
— their morals, rendering their labor in- 
sufficient, and destroying the pleasant relations 
between them and their landlords and employ- 


‘Tt is a matter of astonishment to your com- 
mittee that the colored people could be induced 
to credit the idle stories circulated of a prom- 
ised land, where their wants would be — 
and their independence secured without exer- 
tion on their part. It was going to the extent 
of ignorance and credulity to credit them ; and 
yet evidence of an undoubted character was 
furnished your committee as to this matter. 
It is one of the factors in the movement, and 
which we cannot now forecast. There are in 
the State of Mississippi alone 3,500,000 acres of 
land belonging to the United States now sub- 
ject to homestead entries. Any thrifty colored 
man in the South can pre-empt 160 acres of 
this land, and at the moderate cost of about 
$18. Lands in Kansas cannot be acquired for 
less. Inno part of the civilized world can un- 
skilled labor secure a larger return by honest 
toil than among us; but idleness, accompanied 
by extravagance, produces suffering and want 
here, «8 elsewhere. Your committee believe 
that the legislation for our state should be 
shaped so as to foster habits of industry among 
the colored people, elevate the standard of 
social morals, and improve and preserve our 
common school system. Diverse views have 
been expressed by parties equally desirous of 
reaching the same conclusion—viz., to ascer- 
tain grievances, and apply, as far as can be 
done by us, the proper redress. If the single 
purpose of all was to accomplish this result, 
without the influences which our past experi- 
ences have engendered to affect it, this might 
be done ; but it could only be done with a full 
knowledge of all the facts, ete. 

‘That errors have been committed by whites 
and blacks alike, as each in turn have con- 
trolled the government of the states here rep- 
resented, may be safely admitted. Disregard- 
ing the past, burying its dead with it, standing 


_upon the living present, looking hopefully to 


the future which is before us, your committee 
think their duty accomplished when they have 
adopted and reported these resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That the interests of planters, la- 
borers, landlords, and tenants are identical ; that 
bg | must prosper and suffer together ; that it 
isthe duty of planters and landlords of the 
states here represented to devise and adopt 
some contract system with laborers and tenants 
by which both parties will receive the full ben- 
efit of labor governed by intelligence and econ- 
omy. 

oy Resolved, That this convention does affirm 
thatthe colored race has been placed by the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
states here represented, and the laws thereof, 
on a plane of absolute legal equality with the 
white race, and does declare that the colored 
race shall be accorded the practical enjoyment 
of all rights, civil and political, guaranteed by 
said Constitution and laws. 

“ Resolved, That to this end the members of 
this convention pledge themselves to use what- 
ever power and influence they poe to pro- 
tect the colored race against all dangers in re- 
spect to the fair expression of their wills at the 
polls which they apprehend may result from 
fraud, intimidation, or bulldozing on_ the part 
of whites; and, as there can be no liberty of 
action without freedom of thought, demand 
that all elections shall be free and fair, and 
that no repressive measures shall be employed 
by colore = to deprive their own race of 
the fullest freedom in the exercise of the right 
of citizenship. 

“ Resolved, That the unrestricted credit sys- 
tem pervading the states here represented, 
boned upon liens or mortgages on stocks and 
crops to be grown in the future, followed by 
short crops, has provoked distrust, created un- 
rest, and disturbed their entire laboring popu- 
lation. All laws authorizing liens on crops for 
advances of articles (other than those of 
prime necessity, at moderate profits), whether 
such advances are made by landlord, planter, 
or merchant, should be discountenanced and 
repealed. 

‘ Resolved, That this convention calls upon 
colored people here present to contradict false 
reports circulated among and impressed upon 
the more ignorant and credulous, to instruct 
them that no lands, mules, or money await, 
them in Kansas or elsewhere without labor or 
price, and to report to the civil authorities alk 
persons disseminating such reports. 

“ Resolved, That it is the constitutional right 
of colored people to emigrate when they mea 
to whatever state they may select far residence; 
but this convention urges them to proceed in 
their movement toward emigration as reason- 
able humans, providing in advance, by econo- 
my, means for transportation and settlemen 
and sustaining their reputation for honesty an 
fair dealing by preserving it intact until the 
completion of such contracts for labor-leasing 
as have already been made, If, when the 
have done this, they still desire to leave, 
obstacles to their departure will be removed, 
all practicable assistance will be afforded © 
them, and their places will be supplied w 
other contented labor. 

“Your committee believe that, if the views and 
pressed in the foregoing resolutions are = iD 
tically carried out by people of both ie b- 
good faith, the disquiet of our people W in the 
side, We appeal to people of both races 
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states here represented to aid us in carrying 
these resolutions into effect, to report to the 
authorities all violations of laws and all inter- 
ference with private rights.” , 


Ex-Governor Foote, who came as the repre- 
seutative of the Cotton Exchange of New Or- 
leans, presented the following resolutions as a 
substitute, which were not accepted, some of 
the colored speakers saying that they thought 
them too heavy a dose for the white people to 
swallow, and that, if the promises of the other 
resolutions were kept, it would stop the exodus. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the reso- 
lution, ex-Governor Foote secured the floor and 
offered the following in lieu thereof : 


* Whereas, It has been publicly and _ persist- 
ently asserted in various quarters, in a manner 
calculated to deeply wound the sensibilities of 
all patriots, that in certain states of the Federal 
Union represented in this body, as well as else- 
where, that the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
and legislative enactments adopted from time 
to time for the enforcement thereof, have been 
flagrantly violated, and the precious rights and 
immunities designed thereby to be secured as a 
permanent heritage to a most meritorious and 
long-suffering class of this people have been 
deliberately disregarded and set at naught ; and, 

“ Whereas, It has been of late abundantly evi- 
dent that, owing to causes which we have not 
time to minutely explore, misunderstandings 
and distrust have arisen which clearly indicate 
the coming upon us of evils of a more serious and 
detrimental character than any heretofore expe- 
rienced—evils which it is not possible to avert, 
sive by the application of remedies of a more 
comprehensive and effective characterthan any 
heretofore put in use ; therefore, 

‘* Be it Resolved, That the president of the con- 
vention and two other persons, to be associated 
with him by the unanimous vote of those here 
assembled, are hereby appointed a committee 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
wishes and objects sought to be attained by 
this convention; and that it shall be the duty 
of this committee to nominate and appoint, at 
as carly a day as practicable, a local committee 
of at least five members in each of the counties 
and parishes belonging to the states represent- 
ed in this convention, of known probity, impar- 
tiality, and patriotism ; and it shall be the duty 
of the local committee so appointed to watch 
with unceasing vigilance over the rights and 
interests intended by the plan of protection to 
be guarded and maintained ; to take charge of 
such grievances as shall be brought to their 
knowledge, and provide as far as may lie in 
their power for the redress of the same; and to 
adopt such legal and proper expedients as they 
may judge necessary for the future prevention 
of grievances of a like nature. It is expected 
that. these local committees shall correspond 
freely with each other and with the committee 
of three abovementioned touching all matters 
connected with the great moral and physical 
interests committed to their care, and in regard 
to the remedial agencies which it may be found 
needful from time to time to bring into exist- 


Hews of the Week, 


Tue chief social event of the past ten or 
twelve days has been the Century Club Dinner 
given in honor of Oliver Wendell Holmes, a 
report of which has only recently appeared, as 
it was desired that no publicity should be given 
to it. The host of the occasion was the Rey. 
Dr. H. C. Potter and the guests ineluded many 
of the best known clergymen and literary men 
of the city. After-dinner speeches were made 
by George William Curtis, Judge Daley, Parke 
Godwin, RH. Stoddard, and others. Dr. 
Holmes read the following poem : 





“IN RESPONSE. 
“Such kindness! The scowl of a cynic would 
soften, ; 
His pulse beat its way to some eloquent 
word— 
Alas ! my poor accents have echoed too often, 
Like that Pinafore music you've some of 
you heard, 


“Do you know me, dear strangers—the hun- 
dredth time comer 
At banquets and feasts since the days of 
my Spring ? 
Ah! would I could borrow one rose of ny 
Summer ; 
But this is a leaf of my Autumn I bring. 


“T look at your faces—I’m sure there are some 
fron 


n 
The three-breasted mother I count as my 


own; 
You think you remember the place you have 
come from; 
But how it has changed in the years that 
have flown! 


“Unaltered. ‘tis true, is the hall we call 
‘Funnel’; 
Still fights the ‘Old South’ in the battle 
for life; 
But we've opened our door to the West 
through the tunnel, 
And we've cut. off Fort Hili with our Ama- 
zon knife. 


“ You should sce the new Westminster Boston 
has builded— 
Its mansions, its spires, its museums of 
arts ; 
You should see the great dome we have 
we g£orgeously vilded— 
Tis the light of our eyes, tis the joy of 
our hearts, 


“When first in his path a young asteroid 
found it, 

As he sailed through the skies with the 

H stars in his wake, % 

€ thought ’twas the sun, and kept circling 
around it 

Till Edison signaled : ‘You’ve made a mis- 

e, 








“We are proud of our city—her fast-growing 
gure — 
fhe warp and the woof of her brain and 
her hands ; 
But we’re proudest of all that her heart has 
grown bigger, - 
And warms with fresh blood as her girdle 
expands, 


** One lessan the rubric of conflict has taught 
her: 
Though parted awhile by war’s earth-rend- 
ing shock, 
The lines that divide us are written in water, 
The love that unites us cut deep in the 
rock, 


* As well might the Judas of treason endeavor 
To write his black name on the disk of thr 
sun 5 
As try the bright star-wreath that binds us 
to sever 
And blot the fair legend of ‘ Many i: 
One.”’ 


‘© We love you, tall sister, the stately, the 
splendid— 
The banner of empire floats high on you 
towers 5 
Yet ever in welcome your arms are extended 
We share in your splendors, your glory is 


ours, 
* Yes, Queen of the Continent! All of us own 
thee— 
The gold-freighted argosies flock at thy 
call; 


The naiads, the sea-nymphs have met to en- 
throne thee, 
But the Broadway of one is the Highway 
of all! 


“*—T thank you. Three words that can hardly 
be mended, 
Though phrases on phrases their eloquence 


pile, 
If you hear the heart’s throb with their syl- 
lables blended, 
And read all they mean in a sunshiny 
smile.” 





DR, CRAIG’S KIDNEY CURE, 

For all Kidney Diseases, Failures unknown. Send 
for pamphlet. G. Smith, 105 Summer St., Boston. 
Smith, Kline & Co., Phila. Thomsen & Muth, Baltimore, 

rd, Stoutenburg & Co., Chicago. A. Smith, London, 
Ohio, Noyes Bros, & Cutter, St. Paul. Crane & Brigham, 
San Francisco. Browning & Sloan, Indianapolis. G. A. 
Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh. E. Cary, Des Moines. J. K. 
Ish, Omaha. F, Stearns, Detroit. Dr. Craig, 42 Unt- 
versity Place, N. Y. 


FOR THE LADIES. 


CELLU LOID INSOLE, for spring and summer 
use, 30 cents a pair, 132 Inch thick. Impervious to 
wet and cold. Sent by mail. CELL'/LOLD SHOE 
PROTECTOR CO., 47 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


— DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this salt In 
ordinary water. This solution possesses all the health 
giving qualities and tonic virtues of natural sea 
water, while it is free from the organic lipcrities of 
the surf. For sale by druggists generally. 





A. J. DITMAN, 

Brondway & Barclay Street, N. Y. 
BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ SUPPLIES 
AND CLUB QUTFITS. 
Sample Balls by mail. 
I’. &. 8. Treble Nall, red 
or white, $1.25; P. &. 8. 
Professional Ball, red or 
white, $1.00; P. & 8. Am- 
ateur Ball, red or white, 
Hecents, P. & 8. Trade 
Mark Ash or Willow 
Bats, $3.00 per dozen by 


Express. 

Sole Agents for America for Philip Mighfleld’s Arch- 
ery and Jefferies's celebrated Lawn Tennis, 

Just published, * The Modern Rules of Lawn Ten- 
nis.” Cloth, 25c. “ The Modern Archer.” Cloth, 25e. 

Send 10c. for our new 196-page Cat 
700 illustratious of Sport ing Good 

. PECK & S} 

P,-0, Box 2751, 1% 


RO Cy E RS’ rowben” | 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


This well-known preparation is highly recommended for Dve- 
Parasia, Haanacne, Sickness of the Stomach, Heartburn, and all 
compla'nts arising from Acidity, Billous and Malarial Fevers. It 
couls the blood and regniates the bowels, It isa favorite medicine 
for children and its acidity and sweet taste makes it cooling and 
refreshing. Put up in 6 oz. bottles. 

Prepared by A. ROGERS’ SONS, Chemists, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR T0 MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &¢. 


$66 aweck in your own town. Terms and &5 outfit 
IV tree. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 








‘ogue, containing 
te 


Orv IN 





OAD 7 ond Labet Press, @%, Larger Sizes tor larger Work, 
: ENTERPRISE vic ‘TOR 
RINTING RESSESe 
Iustrated Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, ete., for 2 
stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mfrs. West Meriden, Conm 







ERSONS AFFLICTED with Paralysis, brain or 

nervous diseases, or have friends afflicted can 
learn how they may be cured by sending address, with 
stamp, to Box 2851, Boston, Mass. 








HAMMOCKS, 











Camp Stools, etc., ete. 
Send stamp for Illustrated List. 
G. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 
No. 110 Chambers St., New York. 


Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 
should examine 
Madam Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 
SKIRT-SUPPORTER. 


al " um New Haven, Conn, | 
tPF READER! BEFORE BUYING A 


PIANO . ORGAN 


—_ EE OP ee Ee 
do not fall to send for my latest 20-page Illustrated 
Newspaper, with much valuable fnformation, Free, 
New Pianos, $125, $135, and upward. New 
Orygaus, 865 to 8440. Be sure to write me be- 
fore buying elsewhere. Beware of Imitators, Address 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Fast Mail Passenger Route to all Fines 


Service to SAVANNAH, Aiken, Augusta, 
nnd thence Daily to fLORIDA. 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER LINES, 

Schedules in Effect December 9th, 1878, 
No. 1--10:00 P.M. DAILY FROM NEW YORK 

via PENNSYLVANIA R. R. ALL I FAST 

AIKEN AND FLORIDA EXPRESS, via WASHING- 

TON, RICHMOND WILMINGTON, CHARLESTON, 

ASHLEY RIVER JUNCTION, SAVANNAH. 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Car, New York to Rich- 
mond, Parlor Car, Richmond to Wilmington. Spectal 
Pullman Sleeping Car, Wilmington to Charleston. 
Special Pullman Sleeping Car, Wilmington to Savan 
nah. Sleeping Car, Savannah to Jacksonville. Pull 
man Sleeping Car, Wilmington to Aiken and Augusta, 
No. 2 S120 A. M and 10:00 A. M. DAILY 

Oo. % 3% . an : . . 

except Sunday) from new YORK, via PENNSYL.- 

ANGA t. ALL RAIL. FLORIDA EXPRESS 
; RICHMOND, WIL- 
MINUTON, COLUMBIA, AUGUSTA, FLORENCE, 

CIIARLESTON, SAVANNAH. 

8:20 a. mM. Now York to Washington and 10:00 
a. M. Limited Express (Limited Express train is com 
yosed exclusively of Pullman Palace Cars, New York 
o Washington), connect at Washington with the 5:20 
Pp. M. train, which runs DAILY, carrying Pullman Pal- 
ace Sleeping Cars of the Boston and Savannah Line, 
running through without change. 

10. / 1:00 « DAILY (Sundays excepted 
from NEW YORK via PENNSYLVANIA K. R., connect- 
ing at Baltimore 9:15 P. Mm. with the magnificent new 
Steamers of the ine. 

Varlor Cars to Baltimore, Portamouth to Weaite. 
ton, «nd connections. Thence service as No. 1 to 
points in Florida and the South. 

For reservation of sections, berths, chairs, tickets, 
time tables apply to the NEW. YORK OFFICE, No. 226 
BROADWAY, or at the authorized ticket offices of the 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio Rallroad 

A. POPE, General P: Agent. 














M ETROPOLITAN, ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY.—Open from 5:30 a.m, to 12 P.M. Kector 
St., nearest point for Wall St. Fe 


Place, nearest point for Post-O: 
Barclay St. Ferry to Hoboken; Chambers St., near 
est point for Pavonia and Erie Railway Ferry ; 
Franklin St., Grand 8t., nearest point for Desbrosses 
St. Ferry to Jersey City, and connects with cars for 
Desbrosses and East Grand St. Ferries; Bleecker St., 
connects with cars for East and West; Kighth St., 
nearest point for Christopher St. Ferry to Hoboken, 
connecting with cars for Christopher and East Tenth 
St. Ferries; Fourteenth St., nearest point to Union 
Square, Wallack’s and Lyceum Theaters, Academy of 
Music, Irving and Tammany Halls, connecting with 
cars for East Twenty third and Thirty-fourth St. Fer 
ries; Twenty-third St., nearest point to Booth’s, St. 
James, and Park Theaters, Grand Opera House, (tl 
more’s Garden, and Masonic Temple, and Twenty 
third St. Ferry to Jerse City 5 Thirty-third St., near- 
est point to Standard, Broadway, and Fifth Avenue 
Theaters, Aquarium, and San Francisco Minstrels, 
connecting with cars for Weehawken Ferry ; Forty 
second St., connects with New York Transfer Co.'s 
cabs for Grand Central Depot; Fiftieth 8t., Fifty 
eighth St., nearest point for Central Park, connecting 
with with cars of Belt Line Railroad; Fifty-third St. 
and Eight Avenue. For up-town trains, take east-side 
stations. For down-town trains, take west-side sta- 
tions. Trains will run to Fifty-eighth St. and Sixth 
Avenue and Fifty-third St. and Eighth Avenue alter 
nately. Fare 10 cents, except between the hours of 
5:30 to 7:30 a. M. and 5 to 7P.M., when the fare is 5 
cents. WM. RK. GARRISON, President. 

M. VAN BROOKLIN, Superintendent. 


GUION LINE, 











UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

FOR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOT, 

Leaving Pier No. 38 N. R.. foot of King St. 
NEVADA. .......ccccccccee TUESDAY, May 20th, 4 Pr. m. 
WISCONSI - TUESDAY, May 27th, 10 a. m. 
WYOMING «TUESDAY, June lth, 9:30 a. M 
ARIZONA.. ...- TUESDAY, June 17th, 3 e. m. 
NEVADA. .......cccccces TUESDAY, June 24th, 8:30 a. m. 


g#~ These steamers are built of tron, in water-tight 


th-room, smoking-room, drawing 
room, plano, and Hbrary, also experienced surgeon, 
stewardess, and caterer on each steamer. The state. 
rooms are allon deck, thus insuring those atest of 
all luxuries at sea, perfect ventilation and light. 

CABIN PASSAGE (according to state-room), $55, $65, 
and $75. INTERMEDIATE, $40. STEERAG 

OrFices, No. 20 BRoapDwaY. WILLIAMS & GUION. 








Me 
. . : »mbracing IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
lished 1641, have “1, Special Personally-Conducted Parties to Europe, {Or -anb, BELGIUM. the RILINE. 
E 





Da s’ Tour, 8600. 


coe °SANNUAL VACATION TOUR, designed and arranged for Teachers, Students, and those engaged 


ready. By mail, 10c. 


- \aoW om ; 
Wye Archery, Tents, Lawn Set- 
deal Re Li 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 


The well-known steamers “ BRISTOL” and “ PROV- 
IDENCE” leave New York daily (Sundays June 15th 
to Sept. 14th, inclusive) at § Pp. m., from r 28 North 
River, feot of Murray Street. 

Trains leave Boston at 4:45 and 6 P.M. daily. (Sun- 
— June 15th to Sept. 14th, at 7 Pr. m.) 

lo other Line can offer the superb accommodations 
offered by this popular route. 

Tickets and State-rooms secured at all principal 
Hotels and Ticket Offices, at the Pier and on Steamers 
in New York, at 3 Old State House ang Old Colony 


Depot, Boston. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. a 


EW YORK_AND PHILA. NEW LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE 
for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING Nov. 25TH, 1878. 

Trains leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, for 
Trenton and Philadelphia, at 6:90, 8, 9, 11 A. M.; 1:80, 

» 0:90, », M. 

Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Third and Berks Streets, at 6:45 (way), 
7:45, 0: 30 A. M.; 1:45, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M. 

Leave Trenton for New York at 1:20 ry Monday), 
5, 8:18, 10:20, 3 12, 15, 2:20, 4:12, 6:15 P. M. 

Pullman drawing-room cars are attached to the 9 A, 
M.; 4 P. M. trains for New York, and to the 7:45 A. M., 
1:45 P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 





.; 5:80, 12 P. 
® A. M.; 5:30 P.M. Leave Trenton for New York at 
1:20, 0:50 A. M.; 6:10 P. M. 

Connection {s made at Jerse City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty Street, Nos. 520 
and #44 Broadway, at the principal hotels, all offices 
of the Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and 
at No. 4 Court Street, and Annex office, Brooklyn. Bag- 
gage checked from residence to destination. 

H. P, BALDW1N, General Passenger Agent. 


om HOTELS, 
“THE ARLINGTON,” 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Opposite the White House. 
PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 
T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


- ADELPHI HOTEL, — 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
aga ycated, bet. United States and Grand Union 


le 
Hotels. first-class house in all ite sppelntmenta, 
Rooms with Baths and Hot and Cold running Water. 


esx. ecinesiglia __ We. H McCA FFREY , Pre »prietor. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. — 
THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestnut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 

Terms ; $8.00 to $4.50 per day, 
J. BE. KINGSLEY & CO. 





=> 











The Most Wonderful Health Restorers 
Known to Medical Science. 


CURE by ABSORPTION. 


Are worn externally. The medicines are taken up 
b the pures of the skin, thereby reaching the seat 
of the disease at once, arresting its progress more 
effectually than any medicines taken pny ne 
ever did orcan do, We make three different kin 
of Pads—Noa, 1, 2, and 3. 

No. 1—For Chills & Fever, Dyspepsia, Indi- 

tion, Biliousness, Sick and Nervous 

Headache, and all other diseases arising from a 
Torpid Liver. The most effectual Bleod Part- 
fler extant; gives strength to the weak and debili- 
tated ce 82.00. 
No, 2—For Female Weakness and Irregu- 
larities, Falling Womb, Leucorrhoes (Whites), 
and the many other fills to which females are sub- 
ject; enriches the blood, purifies the secretions, 
and strengthens weakly and delicate Femaies. 


00. 

No. 3-For Kidney, Spine, and Biadder 
affections, Bright's isease, Dia 
Lame or Weak Back. Tones up vitality an 
restores lost energy. Mrice $3.00. 

If your druggist does not keep “SNYDER’S 
CURATIVE PADS,” and will not get one for 

‘ou, do not let him palm off other worthless imita- 
Hons, but send the price to us in a letter, and we 
will mail them to you. Address, 


E.F. SNYDER & CO., 
143 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 


Sold by live Druggists everywhere. 








gs purposes. 
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THE CHICA 


We ran Palace Sleeping Cars for Sleeping purposes only, 
atin: 


and Dining and Restaurant Cars for E 








GO, ROCK TSLA , 

Between CHICAGO and COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, connecting at Chicago with Railroads for all points East and South, and at Council 

Bluffs in Union Depot, with the Union Pacific R. R. and Burlington & Missouri River R. R. in Nebraska. Th 
ONLY COMPANY THAT OWNS AND OPERA’ 

ameron with Hannibal & St. Joseph R, R. and in Un 

Atc! Nebraska, and 


Connecting at C 
Atchison with Atchison, Be & Santa Fe, hison & 
Kansas Central, and Missouri Pacific Railroads 
A. ALL, Gen’l Sayt. 


100K & SON. 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


4 
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A THROUGH 


LINE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND KANSAS. 
ion Depot at Beverly with Kansas City, St. Joe & Council Bluffs RB. R.; at 
Central Branch Union Pacific Ratlregds; at Leavenworth with Kansas 


BR OT: JOMN, Gea’! Tkt. and Pass. Agt., Chicage. 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF PROTEST- 
ANTISM IN FRANCE. 


TueEre is overwhelming evidence that a 
religious revolution is in progress in France. 
The hold of Ultramontanism on the people 
has been loosening ever since the downfall 
of the Empire. So much had the Church, 
which is stamped with the stamp of Ultra- 
montanism, become mixed up with politics 
that it lost or gained according to the losses 
or gains of its party. The purpose of the 
clerical party was and is the restoration of 
the old régime, and of the temporal weapons 
of which the Church was deprived by the 
French Revolution. Since the establish- 
ment of the Republic the Church has not 
ceased to throw the weight of its influence 
against Republicanism nor to connive at its 
overthrow. The result of this hostility has 
been to array the dominant party against 
the Church, calling out such expressions 
from Gambetta as ‘“‘Clericalism is our 
enemy,” and leading to the introduction 
of education bills in the French Chamber of 
Depuues which bear directly against Cath 
olic interests. 

Eugene Réveillaud, formerly editor of a 
free-thinker magazine, now a zealous Pro- 
testant, in a recent article in The Catholic 
Presbyterian on the present condition of 
Catholicism in France, says: 

France, beyond all doubt, is laboring to 
detach herself from Roman Catholicism, 
whether this is to be done gradually or at once, 
The last elections turned out against cler- 
icalism, and, as Roman Catholicism amon 
us will not separate her cause from that o 
Ultramontanism, one may say that the elec- 
tions struck a blow at Roman Catholicism. 
It is enough to listen to the lamentations of 
the clerical papers; to the complaints of the 
Abbé Bougaud, Vicar-General of Orleans, 
about the daily increasing difficulty of re- 
cruiting the priestly ranks; to the despairing 
appeals for Peter’s pence and for the fur- 

erance of other Catholic contrivances. It 
is enough, on the other hand, to see the 
churches deserted in three-quarters of the 
provinces and the increasing number of 
civil interments to understand the reality 
of the rupture, daily widening into a divorce, 
that has taken place between the Romish 
Church and the populations of France.” 


M. Réveillaud says, although in some 
obscure places in the provinces the priests 
have been able to keep the people in ignor- 
ance of the true principles of Protestantism, 
and have assiduously cuitivated their preju- 
dices against it, Protestant evangelists and 
colporteurs have made it better known; and 
when prominent Catholics detach them- 
selves from the Church of Rome and give 
in their adherence to Protestantism, they 
are not censured by the majority of ‘their 
coreligionists. The change of church rela- 
tions by MM. Malézieux, Jules Favre, Paul 
Bouchard, and other statesmen has not af- 
fected the vote by which they were recently 
returned to office. Protestant lecturers and 
evangelists are heard gladly everywhere, 
and of late there have been numerouf in- 
stances where Protestant congregations have 
suddenly sprung up in villages previously 
entirely Catholic. M. Réveillaud writes of 
& lecturing tour he recently made, as fol- 
lows: 

“‘A few weeks ago, I traveled through the 
little towns in the Department of Ain, in the 
midst of entirely. Roman Catholic popula- 
tions, giving a course of lectures on this 
subject [Religious Reform]. -I spoke in the 
theater of Bourg (chief town of the depart- 
ment), in the town-hall at Nantua, and in 
the court-house at Oyonnax, urging that, in 
order to establish our political liberty on a 
firm basis, we must reform our public cus- 
toms, and to that end learn from the Gospel 

the secret of that moral liberty which it 
alone can give. I had large audiences 
everywhere, who applauded the expression 
of my thoughts. In Bourg, at the close of 
my lecture in the theater, I convened a 
meeting of my hearers for the followin 
evening in the Protestant school-house; an 
in this second meeting, which was a ve 
large one, my Roman Catholic auditors, 
with acclamation and unity, voted a resolu- 
tion by which they engaged to break with 
the Romish Church, and to commit to 

Protestant pastors such religious functions 

as might have to be ex in connection 

with their families. I mean baptisms, mar- 
riages, funerals, etc.” 


The general agent of the Central Evangel- 
ization Society says: “ If we had means, we 
could found a new church every week.” 
An agent of the Evangelical Society of Gen- 
eva, journeying in France, with another 
evangelist, writes of the large crowds gath- 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


purchase Bibles and tracts, ‘‘ We journey,” 
he says, ‘‘in an atmosphere of blessing and 
of joy. I believe more and more in the 
possibility of a movement which will spread 
far and wide.” At Billom they sold 100 
copies of the New Testament and prepared 
the way for the opening of a Protestant 
school. Pastors Jacottet and Seitte, says 
M. Réveillaud, spent two months in an evan- 
gelistic tour inthe Allier. ‘‘ The effect was 
that in one town the municipal council met 
to determine whether or not they, with the 
whole town, should turn Protestant at once. 
The result was a decision in the negative; 
but it shows the attention now aroused on 
these matters.” In Alais the ladies of the 
Mission Intérieure have succeeded in bring 
ing together every Sunday all the young 
chimney-swevps of thetown. ‘‘ They come, 
each with his tool-box, which he sits upon; 
listen to simple Gospel facts and sing hymns, 
with attention and evident delight. They 
are all Roman Catholics. Last year they 
took to their country homes their Sacy Test 
aments. This winter several returned with- 
out them, having left the precious book 
with their parents, who wanted it.” In 
Paris Madame Dalencourt’s mothers’ meet- 
ings, girls’ and young women’s classes, free 
lending libraries, and visitation are doing 
much good in the Quartier Mouffetard. 

In Montargis, in the Department of Loi- 
ret, the Comtesse De Castries, who is the 
mother of the wife of Marshal MacMahon, 
ex-President of France, has interested her- 
self in securing a Protestant chapel and 
school. To the former 170 persons have 
attached themselves, half of whom are Ro- 
man Catholics. The Comtesse is the mistress 
of the Chateau Le Foret, to which Pres- 
ident MacMahon used frequently to retire. 
All her children are Catholics, while she 
is a devoted Protestant. She thinks that 
‘‘ Evangelical religion is the only hope for 
France. The government cannot long stand 
without a basis of religious belief, and the 
Catholic religion will not serve for that 
basis. It may do for our higher classes, for 
our Quartier de St. Germain; but it has lost 
its hold upon the masses.” Myr. M’All’s 
meetings in Paris, which we have spoken 
of from time to time, continue to meet with 
great encouragement among the working 
classes. M. Réveillaud’s plan for using the 
present opportunities to evangelize France 
is as follows: 

“IT propose the formation of a society of 
patriotic men, Protestants by faith and Pro- 
testants by reason, who shall go forth awaken- 
ing the conscienves of their countrymen, pre- 
paring the way forthe work of evangelization, 
and forming into one body these incipient 
adhesions, these floating sympathies, which 
now pervade the atmosphere of intelligent 
and liberal France. I would that, in towns 
and enlightened villages, meetings and con- 
ferences could be organized, in which men, 
known and respected for their wise and 
liberal views, could stand forth and treat 
this momentous question, pointing out the 
solution which we commend. I would 
have them explain our motives; reply to any 
objections that might be raised; and then, 
finally, invite the assembly to other meet- 
ings, where mothers and wives should be 
welcomed. Then, after renewed deliber- 
ation, let the final resolution be taken to 
break irrevocably with Rome, and to join 


with one accord the Reformed Christian 
religion.” 
(a a 

AFTER spending three days in taking the 
*‘ opinions” of its members on the case, the 
Brooklyn Presbytery came to a vote on Thurs- 
day of last week, acquitting Mr. Talmage by 25 
to 20. Of the 20 who voted for conviction 4 
voted to sustain in part. Five of the fourteen 
elders voted for acquittal. One minister, the 
Rey. J. M. Greene, voted “ yes” on each of the 
seven specifications and on the charge. Dr. 
Van Dyke voted ‘‘yes’’ on four specifications 
and the charge. Six ministers, including Dr. 
Cuyler, were absent when the vote was taken, 
Upon the announcement of the vote Dr. Rock- 
well offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted, after a long debate, without a 
division : 

‘* Whereas, The Presb of B: 
cited the Rev. T. Dewitt So ane 


before it as charged by common fame with 
falsehood and deceit, under seven specifica- 


tions ; and, 
sd Whereas, Mr. eee has answered the 
citation with the plea of not, guilty, and has 
examination of the mat- 


ters 3 ’ 

‘ Whereas, After a full and a prolonged trial 
ifications have been unsubstantiated 
¥ satisfactory evidence, or have been clearly 

sproven, or have been fully explained as to 
any guilty purpose or intention of deceit and 
wrong-doing ; therefore, 

- Le at the charges be dismissed as 
unproved disproved, and the Presbytery 





ering everywhere to hear the Gospel and 





hereby express to Mr, Talmage its heartfelt 
confidence in him as a minister of Christ, and 
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its earnest desire that he and his church ma: 
share abundantly in the divine blessing, an 
that his ministry may prove the source of rich 
spiritual blessing to his people and to the com- 
munity among whom he may labor.” 


Dr. Van Dyke gave notice of a complaint to 
the Synod of Long Island, on the following 
grounds: 


“1, Because during the progress of the trial 
the Presbytery allowed the presence of an aud- 
ience, which manifested their sympathy for the 
accused by applause, laughter, and hisses, ac- 
companied in several instances with personal 
indignities toward members of the court, 
whereby, a8 we believe, the judgment of the 
Court was unduly biased and its dignity and 
authority brought into contempt. 

‘©2. Because important testimony for the de- 
fense—viz., the affidavit of General Howard— 
was introduced in open violation of the Book 
of Discipline. 

3. Because a witness, whose sworn testimo 
ny had been openly denounced before the Pres- 
bytery by the accused as a pack of falsehoods, 
entered into a covenant with the accused to the 
effect that neither should defend his character 
at the expense of the other. 

‘4, Because the vote of the majority of the 
Presbytery acquitting Mr. Talmage of falsehood 
and deceit is in open conflict with the recorded 
testimony. We believe the charges to be clear- 
ly proven by the admitted facts. 

“5, Because the accused and his counsel have 
justified his whole conduct as set forth in the 
testimony upon principles which are inconsist- 
ent with Christian morality, and because the 
acquittal of the accused upon or in connection 
with such principles is injurious, not only to 
religion, but to public morals.”’ 


Mr. Talmage read a speech from manuscript, 
saying he felt grateful that the Presbytery had 
decided in favor of his thorough integrity, and 
that he was thankful to his counsel, to the 
moderator, and to the newspapers for what 
they had done in his behalf. He was surprised 
that, after raking over forty-seven years of his 
life, nothing had been established against him. 
Never had he such an opportunity for culti- 
vating patience as during the six weeks of the 
trial. 


“A few summers ago I lay down in the 
woods and got asleep. When 1 woke up, I 
found a caterpillar on my foot, an ant crawling 
up my sleeve, and spiders weaving their webs 
across my body—one web across my boot, one 
across my knee, one across my waist, one 
across my chin, one across my nose, one aeross 
my forehead—just seven specifications! But 1 
got up and shook myself, and took a good wash, 
and felt well. I call you to witness that I have 
for six weeks lain quietly, and allowed all 
sorts of spiders to crawl over me, and said 
nothing ; but I think it is about time for me to 
get up and shake myself. 1 got no harm from 
my erperience in the woods. I expect to get 
no harm from my experience in the Presby- 
tery. . The actions of the committee 
of five have made more infidels than all of 
them will ever be able to make Christians. At 
some of the Committee I was much surprised ; 
but I would have thought that the senior mem- 
ber of it would have been very careful about 
making the scandal of this trial, because of his 
own past experience. There has been much 
discussion as to whether my church and its 
pastor would leave the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion on account of the mg 3 attempted upon 
me. I was born in the Presbyterian Church, 
the Reformed Church being one branch of the 
great Presbyterian family. I shall go with my 
people wherever they go. I believe in that as 
much as they believe in me. A more highly 
educated and refined and consecrated group of 
men and women are not to be found on this 

lanet. I hope for the present my | will stay in 

his denomination. The power that was the 
bane of this Presbytery is now broken, and 
there is going to be more room for free action. 
The thumb-screws are going out of modern 
ecclesiasticism. ‘Ihere have things ——- 
in this Presbytery that are no more Presbyte- 
rianism than they are South Sea cannibalism. 
More liberty of thought and deed hereafter in 
the Brooklyn Presbytery. We cannot all work 
the same way. Some of the brethren have said 
they do not like my way of preaching. I just 
as much dislike theirs. They do not sanction 
mine. I could not endure theirs. . . . 
you want me different, you will have to make 
me over again; but if youdo undertake the 
job of making me over again, like unto 
which of these presbyters will you make me? 
Do let me have a choice of models. This is 
certain : I will hereafter be more intense in my 
way. I have been stupid long enough in ser- 
monizing. I am hereafter going to be interest- 
ing—if such a thing is possible. The brethren 
say I am orthodox, and I admit they are 
orthodox; but I give them notice that I am 
hereafter going to be orthodox in a more inter- 
esting way. No more humdrum forme. I have 
learned this from the newspapers of the 
country. 

“T have been asked whether I intend to with- 
draw from this Presbytery. I might, perhaps, 
but for Brother Van Dyke’s assertion that he 
should withdraw in case of my acquittal. What 
would become of the Presbyterian Church if we 
should both leave it? I think perhaps I had 
better stay and watch the wreck.” 

The Presbytery was to meet Monday, to con- 


sider Dr. Talmage’s pulpit methods. 


....The May anniversaries were all held last 
week, according to programme, with about the 
usual attendance. The American Tract Society 
reported its income at $409,892 and its expend- 
itures at $406,648. During the year 148 new 
publications were issued. Some 250 colpor- 
teurs were employed. The American Bible 
Society received the past year $462,274, of which 
$112,205 was from legacies and $112,205 from 
donations. On its foreign work the Society ex- 
pended $107,176. The year was'signalized by the 
completion of a translation of the whole 
Bible into Turkish and its publication in 
both the Arabic and Armenian lan- 








guages, thus making it 


accessible to 
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the millions who use those languages, 
The Society employed 117 colporteurs in the 
United States and 139 in foreign lands. The 
American Congregational Union reported re- 
ceipts of $23,509. Upward of $16,600 was paid 
to churches. The New York City Mission and 
Tract Society sustained last year 40 missiona- 
ries, who made visits, distributed Bibles, etc.; 
organized 3 churches and 4 Sunday-schools ; 
brought 17,941 persons into churches and mis- 
sions ; and did much other excellent work. The 
Society had $37,912 to carry on its work with. 
The Howard Mission admitted 145 children dur- 
ing the year and distributed $14,504 in aiding 
outdoor poor. Of the children received 142 
were placed at business and in good homes. 
The American Female Guardian Society shel- 
tered 787 persons last year, 551 of whom were 
children, and indirectly aided 13,946 persons, 
the receipts being $92,741. The Five Points 
Mission received $17,489, and taught 965 chil- 
dren in day school, found situations for 106 
persons, and distributed a large amount of pro- 
visions. At the anniversary of the American 
Board speeches were made by President Mark 
Hopkins, the Rev. George F. Herrick, of Con- 
stantinople, and the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge. 
The National Temperance Society reported re- 
ceipts of $45,810. It printed during the year 
24,371,820 pages of books, tracts, and periodi- 
cals. The American Sunday-school Union re- 
ported 1,087 new schools organized, with 39,769 
scholars. 


.-+-The Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia, 
copies from our article on ‘Roman Catholics 
in the United States” a couple of sentences to 
the effect that Protestant churches gain far 
more from the Catholic Church in this country 
than the latter does from Protestantism. The 
Standard does not believe that many Catholics 
become Protestants; but that the chief losses 
are of Catholic children. It says: ‘* The losses 
of the Church in past years have been greater 
than its gains; yet it is a matter of surprise that 
they were not greater.” It continues: 

“To the absence in past years of sufficient 
provisions for pes mgr to the children of 
Catholics a Christian education, more than to 
any other cause, is to be attributed the {m- 
mense losses the Catholic Church has sus- 
tained. Had it not been for that, together 
with the fact that hundreds of thousands of 
Catholic immigrants were forced by necessity 
to find employment in districts where they 
were cut off from all church privileges, instead 
of numbering, as we do, from six to eight mil- 
lions, we would be from fifteen to sixteen mil- 
lions, in all human probability. 

“The losses are still going on. Thousands 
of Catholic children, who should be receiving 
Christian education, and thus guarded against 
the temptations that assail fhem in youth and 
will continue to surround them in the world, 
are not yet gathered into our Church schools. 
But our bishops and priests are laboring to 
correct this, and through the co-operation of 
the faithful of the laity we may expect that the 
time will soon arrive when this source and 
cause of the loss of faith in Catholic children 
will no longer exist. It has already been 
greatly diminished,” 


...eThe Episcopal Diocesan Convention of 
Pennsylvania, comprising Philadelphia and 
four counties, has been considering the case of 
St. Clement’s parish, a ritualistic church in the 
city. The committee appointed last year sub- 
mitted a report describing objectionable prac- 
tices and doctrines taught at St. Clement’s re- 
specting communion, prayers to the Virgin, 
confession, absolution, etc., and recommended 
that, as the Church had refused to heed Bishop 
Steven’s admonition, resolutions be passed to 
the effect that the practices described are in 
“entire contrariety’’ to the practices of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and are calcu- 
lated to do serious injury to the Church. It 
was also recommended that a canon be prepared 
providing for the exclusion of a parish persist- 
ing in objectionable practices. The first reso- 
lution was passed by a large majority. That in 
regard to a new canon was also passed, and @ 
third resolution, referring the report of the 
committee, to the Bishop and standing commit- 
tee, for such action under present legislation as 
they may deem proper, was carried by a large 
majority. A new canon against innovations in 
ritual was adopted. 


....A large meeting of ministers of all de- 
nominations has been held in Chicago on the 
subject of Sunday observance. The Rev. Rob- 
ert Collyer, Unitarian, presided; and speeches 
were made by him and by Dr. Goodwin, Con- 
gregationalist ; Dr. Hatfield, Methodist; Dr. 
Kittredge, Presbyterian ; Dr. Ryder, Universal- 
ist, and others. The general sentiment of the 
meeting was in favor of the enforcement of the 
Sunday laws. 


....The revised Book of Church Order has 
been accepted by the presbyteries of the Pres- 
byterian Church, South. Forty-one presbyte- 
ries vote “yes” and eight vote “no.” The 
Book has been before the Church several years, 
and has been rejected two or three times by 
the presbyteries, necessitating further revision 
each time. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions closes its financial year with a debt 








$62,538, an increase for the year of $15,538. 
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THE SKIN AND SCALP, | 


How to Preserve them and 
how to Treat them when 
Diseased. 








A Fair Skin and Luxuriant Tresses 
the Secret of Beauty. 





Some of the Tortures Inflicted by 
Skin and Scalp Diseases. 





A Valuable Treatise,* by Mary E. 
Josselyn, M. D., of 
New York. 


Apart from the suffering caused by skin diseases, 
their influence on the happiness of those to whom a 
delicate and pearly complexion is the dearest wish of 
their lives is paramount to all others. No lady af- 
flicted with cutaneous eruptions or loss of hair will 
deny that, to obtain a fair skin and luxuriant tresses, 
she would gladly exchange the disfigurations that now 
mar her otherwise handsome face, hands, or hair for 
other diseases of greater severity—even danger—could 
sneir existence be concealed from the public eye. 
There is something repulsive about a face covered 
with humor, and all the grace of manner and brilliant 
powers of conversation can scarcely remove the im- 
pression produced on one who witnesses it. It is re- 
membered when more important and worthy subjects 
are forgotten. Many an estimable lady's life has been 
embittered by cutaneous affections. She imagines that 
every one sees and comments upon her looks. She 
avoids society and public places and endeavors to hide 
her misery in seclusion. Here the struggle to improve 
her appearance is renewed. No remedy is too repuls- 
ive or dangerous to be used. Arsenic is devoured in 
large quantities ; mercury is taken internally and ap- 
plied externally, until the teeth rattle in their loos” 
ened sockets and the system groans beneath the load 
of poisons it is obliged to carry. 

If such be the feelings of one afflicted with slight 
skin blemishes, what must be the condition of those 
suffering from salt rheum, tetter, ringworm, pemphi- 

gus, psoriasis, leprosy, lichen, prurigo, and scald head? 
No pen can fully describe the tortures they endure. 
Death in many cases might be idered a blessing 
The burning heat, inflammation, and itching nearly 
impel the suff to do viol to himself, in order to 
end his sufferings. I have seen patients tear their 
flesh with their nails until the blood flowed in streams. 
Others have told me that they could cut the flesh from 
their limbs, 80 great was the agony they endured. 

With a view to impart some useful information on 
the construction and preservation of the skin, scalp, 
and hair, and the proper treatment of them when dis- 
eased, I have here d dto a popular form such 
information as is most desired. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SKIN. 

The skin is composed of two layers, which may be 
separated from each other by the action of 4 blister. 
The thin portion, which is raised up by the blister, is 
called the scarf skin, the outicle, or the epidermis; 
that which remains in connection with the body is the 
sensitive skin, the cutis, the derma, or the true skin. 
Each has separate duties to perform. The scarf skin 
is horny and insensible, and serves as a sheath to pro- 
tect the more sensitive skin under it. Were the scarf 
skin taken off, we could not bear to have anything 
touch us. The derma or true skin and its glands, oil- 
tubes, etc. are the seat of all cutaneous diseases. 
These may be separated into four great divisions—viz., 
diseases of the true skin, diseases of the sweat-glands 
and tubes, diseases of the oil-glands and tibes, and 
diseases of the hair and hair-glands. 


THE OIL AND SWEAT-GLANDS. 


That the skin may be pliable and healthy, it is neces- 
sary to have it oiled every day; and for this the 
Creator has wisely provided by placing in the true 
skin small glands and tubes, whose office it is to pre- 
Pare and pour out upon the surface the proper amount 
of oil On some parts of the body they do not exist; 
but are abundant on the face, nose, ears, head, eyelids, 
etc. They produce the wax of the ears, and on the 
head they open into the sheath of the hair and furnish 
it with Nature’s own hair oil or pomade. When the 
skin is healthy, these little vessels are always at work 
and ly ding to the d ds made upon 
them. Consequently, no person should be afraid to 























wash thoroughly every day with soap and water, lest, 
as the Boston Medical Journal once taught, the skin 
be injured by having the oil removed from it. 


FREQUENT WASHINGS WITH PURE SOAP 


(free from caustic alkalies)—and I have something 
to say further on about soap that will be of interest to 
all who desire to preserve the skin and scalp in health 
or to properly treat them when diseased—and luke- 
‘warm water, followed by brisk rubbing with a coarse 
towel, will do more to preserve the healthy action of 
the oil-glands and tubes, upon which depends a clear 
and wholesome complexion, than all the cosmetics in 
the world. So important is the free and perfect 
action of the sweat and fat or oil-glands in the preser- 
vation of the general health, as well as the special 
condition of the skin, that particular attention to 
them will be rewarded by increased physical health. 
They discharge upon the surface of the body about 
two and one-half pounds of matter per day, and their 
importance in the purification of the blood and fluids 
of the body is so great that, were they closed by an 
impervious coating, like rubber or oiled silk, death 
be soon ensue. 
a The daily occupation of many, want of cleanliness in 
hers, and the inheritance of a sluggish skin pave 
the way for numerous diseases of these vessels and 
tubes. Their contents, instead of flowing freely, be- 
come hard and impacted, and the vessels are not 
emptied. Hence the origin of many diseases. 
Sometimes the action of the gland is too great, and 
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oil is poured out so profusely that the surface shines 
with it. At other times there is so little that the skin 
is dry and hard. In the hardened oily matter that 
constitutes comedones are found small animals, which 
Erasmus Wilson, the great authority, calls “the ant- 
mal of the oily product of the skin.” 


THE GREAT SKIN AND SCALP DISEASES. 


But, bad as are minor forms of skin diseases, they 
sink into insignificance when compared with the 
great skin and scalp diseases with which thousands 
are afflicted during their whole lives. That the reader 
may know more about them, the principal affections 
are here named, omitting such as are symptoms of 
constitutional diseases—like measles, rash, etc. The 
most important are salt rheum or eczema, tetter, 
ringworm, psoriasis, impetigo, leprosy, lichen, prurigo, 
barber's itch, Jackson’s itch, baker’s itch, ground itch, 
scald head, and dandruff. 

Towering above all others in extent, in duration, in 
suffering is 


ECZEMA, 
commonly called salt rheum. Wile" «livides it into 
twelve species, and others Into 1: re; but it is 
sufficiently clear to the average . . and will be 


recognized by its small watery blister, about the size 
of a pinhead, wherever seen. Prurigo, impetigo, and 
psoriasis are but little behind salt rheum in the suf- 
fering they cause. Scald head is another obstinate 
affection, defying all remedies, destroying the hair, 
and producing great misery and suffering. The scalp, 
like the skin, is subject to salt rheum, tetter, dandruff, 
and other eruptive and scaly diseases, which gener- 
ally destroy the hair follicles and produce permanent 
baldness. 
THE TREATMENT 


of diseases of the skin and scalp has been for centu- 

ries based upon the mistaken theory that they are 

entirely due to some impurity of the blood.. No 

special attention has ever been directed to the im- 

portant part the sweat and fat-glands play in the 
gation and int of disease. 

“It is no unjust reflection upon the medical profes- 
sion to say that its efforts in the cure of skin diseases 
have been a failure. What with mistaken theories, 
poisonous remedies, and biind adherence to methods 
and practices originating in ig and ti 
tion, salt rheum, scald head, and paorlasis flourish and 
increase upon systems shattered by the cop! use, 
both internal and external, of mercury, arsenic, zinc, 
and lead. Dr. Wood | mildly admits that the mercurial 

does d salt rheum—a fact 
so well known that it is recorded in most of the text- 
books as mercurial eczema. 


BLOOD PURIFIERS, 


For centuries it has been the popular notion that dis- 
eases of the skin and scalp must be cured, if cured at 
all, by purifying the blood. 

Admitting that this is partly true, what has been the 
method or what the remedies by which it was sought 
to be accomplished ? 


MERCURY AND ARSENIC. 

Putting aside the y vi parilla,” ‘‘dock,’» 
and ‘dandelion " “blood purifiers,” and considering 
only those remedies that have received the sanction of 
physicians, hospitals, and colleges, we find that mer- 
cury and arsenic are the only medicinal agents of to- 
day, as they were hundreds of years ago, which are’ 
regarded by the “ regular" as having specific medical 
properties for the purification of the blood; and, hence, 
the only remedies adapted to the treatment of skin 
and scalp diseases. 


A FEW POISONS. 

Out of seventeen prescriptions denominated “ alter- 
atives"’ or “blood purifiers,” taken from a standard 
medical work, eight contained mercury, in the form of 
corrosive sublimate, the proto-lodide, and the blue pill, 
five arsenic, three iodide—all corrosive poisons. For 
four hundred years mercury has been the sheet an 
chor of the regular practitioner and arsenic the main 
stay of the specialist. It is nat to be expected that 
the productions of quacks and patent-medicine men 
are any better. So much for internal remedies. 

While the blood is being purified (?) by the internal 
administration of poison (!), the good work is often 
hastened forward, where the subject is a skin disease, 
by the external application of ointments and salves 
and solutions, in every case containing a virulent 
poison. Referring to the same “standard di 

















stroying the corrupt particles of matter, or disease- 
breeding elements, which exist as impurities in the 
blood and circulating fluids, and which are discharged 
upon the skin by the sweat and fat-glands, to feed dis- 
eases already existing. 

“With three such remedies as I conceive it possible 
to prepare, but which I do not now know to exist, I 
will venture to assert that ninety per centum of the 
skin diseases in existence may be permanently cured.” 

THE USUAL REMEDIES FAILURES. 


If Ihaveappeared severe upon the medical profes- 
sion, I have not been unjustly so toward physicians 
who adhere to practices at variance with reason and 
common sense, and, withal, lamentable failures. I 
here assert that no ointment, salve, cerate, lotion, or 
compound for external application, nor alterative or 
“blood purifier” for internal use,to be found in the 
materia medica of the schools and colleges of medl- 
clnes—and there are thousands of them—will certainly 
cure acase of chronic salt-rheum, psoriasis, or leprosy ; 
no, not even dandruff and simple scaly affections. 
Thave tried them, with all the care and experience 
suggested by a liberal education; but with unsatis- 
factory results, as to specific curative properties, 


HOPE FOR THE AFFLICTED. 


Hence, when Messrs. Weeks & Potter, chemists and 
druggists, of Boston, informed me that for eight years 
they had been experimenting with medicinal agents, 
and had obtained, mostly from substances never be- 
fore used in medicine and by a process original with 
themselves, three great remedies, which they believed 
to be an infallible cure for every kind of skin and 
scalp disease, fram salt rheum to dandruff, whether 
caused by a scrofulous or disease-tainted blood or by 
a morbid condition of the glands, tubes, vessels, and 
cells of the true skin, or both; as I had concluded to 
devote my life entirely to the treatment of skin and 
scalp diseases, to which I have given much study and 
attention, I eagerly embraced the opportunity given 
me by Messrs. Weeks & Potter to make a thorough 
test of these remedies in my practice, and, if success- 
ful, to give them such publicity as their merits ep- 
titled them to. This I now do, with the object of 
thereby lessening, as far as in my power, the great 
suffering caused by the diseases under consideration. 
With this object in view, | received a quantity of each 
remedy and made a most careful examination of 
them. 

THE FIRST. 


The name given to the first of these great remedies 
is Cuticura, from cutis (the skin) and cura (a cure—a 
skin cure). In practice I found it possessed wonderful 
curative properties, as they exist in no other remedies 
of the day. It is entirely unlike anything for external 
application that I have ever seen before. It does not 
contain a particle of deleterious or unwholesome 
matter, and is so easily applied that no irritation or 
pain is caused by its application to raw and inflamed 
surfaces. 

Cuticura, when used as directed, is wonderfully 
adapted to soothe and heal the most inflamed surface; 
to allay itchings and irritations that have been the 
torture of a lifetime; to destroy fungus or unnatural 
growths on the skin and scalp; to cleanse and purify the 
pores of the skin; and restore to healthy and regular 
action the oil-glands, tubes, and cells, upon whose per- 
fect action depend the presetvation of a healthy skin 
and restoration when diseased. It does not evaporate 
until the temperature is raised to more than double 
that of the body; and, hence, is not dissipated by heat, 
but remains on the skin until completely absorbed. It 
does not contain a trace of mercury, arsenic, zinc, or 
caustic chemicals of any kind. It will not become 
rancid or spoil on exposure in any climate. It will be 
as fresh, fragrant, hing, and healing fifty years 
hence as itis to-day. Contrast this with the horrible 
salves and ointments of the present time! Its fra 
grant odor is no more grateful than is Its agreeable 
taste; for be it known no remedy Is better adapted to 
cure affections of the throat and lungs than Cuticura. 


THE SECOND. 


A pure skin soap, appropriately named after the 
great remedy from which it draws its curative proper 
ties, is of a delicate natural green color, showing its 
wholesome origin. Its emollient, soothing, and heal 
ing action is the same as Cuticura, only in a modified 
form. While it cannot take the place of the latter in 
the treat t of obstinate skin and scalp affections, it 
may ably assist it at every stage and ts positively in- 











work,” we find that these are directed to be prepared 
from 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, 


(mercury !), white precipitate (mercury !!), red precip- 
itate (mercury!!!), citrine ointment (mercury !!!!), 
prussic acid, arsenic, zinc, sulphur, lead, creosote, and 
opium, as suits the fancy or prejudice of the physi 
cian. Here is the whole list in the exact order th 
which they are given. Not one is omitted. This is the 
course pursued by the average practitioner and advo 
cated by most of the schools of medicine. 


THE TRUE THEORY. 

But a little light is being thrown upon the darkness 
that has surrounded the intellect of thepast. Toa 
few German and French physicians and sptcialists we 
owe what true progress we are making at the present 
time in the cure of obstinate affections of the skin and 
scalp. They teach and prove (1) that diseases of the 
skin and scalp are caused by a derangement of the 
secretory and excretory tubes and vessels of the true 
skin, and (2) that such Glsenses or affections are aggra 
vated and intained by p fluids, containing 
the virus of scrofula, malaria, or contagious disease, 
which are discharged from the blood and circulating 








ble in most cases. It is in every respect a 
pleasing contrast to the filthy products prepared from 
the refuse of sinks, vats, hotels, hospitals, and render- 
ing-houses, reeking with putrescence and animal para- 
sites and the germs of contagious diseases, and inno- 
cently labeled “skin soap.” In recommending the 
Cuticura Soap as an assistant to Cuticura, as well as 
for the preservation of the skin of infants, of gentle 
men who shave, and those who desire a fresh and 
wholesome skin aud scalp, I but fill to the brim the 
measure of my duty to the public. 

Permit me to pause a Moment to impress upon all 
the necessity of frequent washing of the skin and 
scalp with soap—using plenty of soap (free from 
caustic alkalies). Whether the skin or scalp is diseased 
or healthy, do not be afraid of soap. It will assist all 
other r lies, if di d, and preserve and freshen 
the healthy skin. Too much ignorance prevails as to 
its value in the preservation of the skin and scalp. 
Cuticura Soap is a most fragrant and refreshing appli- 








cation to the skin and will preserve the complexion 
better than all the cosmetics in existence. For the 
toilet, bath, and nursery it is the purest healing and 
cleansing soap before the public, and should be eager 
lyd demanded by all who value health, a clear skin, and 





fluids upon the skin through the sweat and fat-glands. 
From these facts they successfully maintain that 
skin diseases cannot be cured solely by internal rem 
edies nor solely by external remedies, but by a judi- 
cious use of both. These affections are not wholly 
caused by impurities of the blood and circulating 
fluids, nor are they due entirely to a diseased condition 
of the sweat and fat-glands, tubes, vessels, and cells of 
the true skin; but toa peculiar and inseparable condi- 
tion of both. For, if you treat the one to the neglect 
of the other, no progress is made; but, with attention 
to both at the same time, and the use of such remedies 
as I can herer d, a per t cure is possibl 
in nearly every case. 


“WHAT WE WANT,” 


said a distinguished authority on the skin, ‘what we 
most earnestly desire, in order to cure the most absti- 
nate skin and scalp affections, are three great reme- 
dies, with as many specific properties—viz. : 

“1. An external application of a jelly consistence 
that has the power of arresting inflammation and 
destroying fungus or parasitic growths. 

“2. An emollient atid healing Soap, free ftom caus- 
tic alkalies, for cleansing surfaces. 

“3. ap internal bavinga chemical affinity 
or the power of uniting with and neutralizing or de- 








wh complexion. 


THE THIRD 
great remedy submitted to me is called the Cuticura 
Resolvent, b of its Intimate relation to Cuticura 





in the cure of skin and scalp diseases. Of all the 
remedies for the purification of the blood and circu- 
lating fluids that [ have ever examined, none ap 
proach in specific medical action the wonderful prop- 
erties of the Resolvent. In forty minutes after taking 
the first dose it may be detected by chemical analysis 
in the saliva, sweat, fat, and blood, showing that it has 
entered the blood and circulating fluids, and made the 
entire circuit of the human labyrinth many times. 
Chemical tests show it to be present in the water with 
which the patient has bathed on rising in the morn- 
ing. This wonderful property alone should render it 
famous, for by thus entering and becoming a part of 
the circulating fluids it is enabled to traverse every 
diseased cell, tube, and vessel of the skin, and leave 
its wholesome medical constituents upon the surface 
of the body, thus realizing the dream of the greatest 
French physicians. 

But it does more than this. Itisa powerful purify- 
ing agent-and.liver stimulant. It neutralizes and re- 
solves away blood poisons, caused by the virus of 
scrofula, cancer, , malarial or contagious dis- 
eases, 











It destroys microscopic insects or parasites which 
infest the water and air of malarial regions and breed 
many forms of skin diseases, besides destroying the 
liver and kidneys. And, besides all these wonderful 
properties, it regulates the stomach and bowels so 
successfully that digestion becomes so perfect as to 
admit of a rapid increase of wholesome tissue, while 
the mental and physical forces are so favorably af- 
fected that the most obstinate affections, which have 
been pronounced incurable by the highest medical 
authorities, are speedily and permanently cured. 

Having been charmed, I must confess, with the re- 
sults of my analyses of these new remedies, my next 
step was to demonstrate their value in the treatment 
of the great skin affections, usually c.naidered imcur- 
able. I know that every word I now write 


WILL AWAKEN HOPE 
in the breast of many a life-long sufferer. Can I, ina 


- broad and Christian spirit, without prejudice, without 


reservation, say to those afflicted: Here in these great 
natural remedies is a speedy and permanent cure? 
With a just sense of the responsibility I assume, I ~ 
say: Ican. There does not exist a case of chronic salt 
rheum, tetter, ringworm, pemphigus, psoriasis, 
leprosy, lichen, prurigo, scald head, dandruff, or itch- 
ing or scaly eruptions that the Cuticura remedies 
may not cure, unless the recuperative powers of the 
glands and tubes are destroyed forever. Instantly 
they begin their great work. Relief dates from the 
first application and a cure speedily follows their faith - 
ful use. 
HUNDREDS OF LIVING WITNESSES. 


The best evidence I can offer in favor of these great 
remedies is the wonderful cures they have made— 
cures ‘that have astonished, nay, dumbfounded the 
noted specialists of the day, and ted an excit 
among medical men, among druggists, among all 
classes of society, never equaled by any other reme- 
dies in the history of medicines. 

Among the many remarkable cures performed by the 
Cuticura remedies I have space only for the following: 

Hon. William Taylor, Boston, Mass., permanently 
cured of a humor of the face and scalp (eczema) that 
had been treated unsuccessfully for twelve years by 
many cf Boston's best physicians and mest noted 
specialists, as well as European authorities. He says: 
“L have been so elated with my successful use of the 
Cuticura remedies that I have stopped men in the 
streets to tell them of my case." 

Charles Houghton, Esq., lawyer, 17 Congress Street, 
Boston, certifies to a case of eczema or salt rheum 
which had been under his personal observation for ten 
years, and which covered the greater part of the pa- 
tient’s body with its peculiar irritating and itching 
scab, and to which all known remedies and methods 
of treating such diseases had been applied without 
benefit, has pletely disappeared, leaving a clean 
and wholesome skin, under the use of the Cuticura 
remedies. 

Alderman J. A. Tucker, 18 Doane Street, Boston, 
writes: “Ithink I have paid for medicines and med- 
foal treatment during the last twenty years all of 
three thousand doliars, without receiving any perma- 
nent benefit. Since my cure I have had no trouble from 
the disease, and have not had such good health in 
twenty years as during the last six months. I believe 
it the greatest discovery of this century.” Disease, 
eczema, or salt rheum of the body, limbs, face, and 
sealp. 

Messrs. | ing Broth dr Allegan, Mich., 
write under date of February lith: “A case of lep- 
rosy mm our poorhouse is being cured by the Cuticura 
pemedies. The county had employed all of our doctors, 
and had sent to New York for advice; but all to no 
avail. The patient commenced getting better as soon 
as he began using them. Had been confined to his bed 
for two and one-half years. Last week he dressed for 
the first time. When he washed, there would be a 
= of scales come off of him. This happened every 
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Pp Carroll, Esq., attorne; nw, 98. Cam Street, 
New x writes a long omy tefull Seknow! 
odeing 9 cure of tetter of the hands, which afflict 
ed him for years. 

Fr ihrer, Esq., cashier Stock Growers’ National 
Bank, Pueblo, Colorado, writes: “I am so well pleased 
with its effects on my baby that I cannot afford to be 
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THE ACQUITTAL OF DR. TALMAGE, 





Tue Presbytery of Brooklyn, after spend- 
ing five weeks in taking the testimony in 
the case of Dr. Talmage, two days of an- 
other week in listening to the summing up 
of counsel on both sides, and four days of 
last week in deliberating upon the verdict 
to be rendered—thus consuming seven 
weeks in the trial—at length reached the 
following conclusion: 

“* Whereas, After a full and prolonged 
trial, the specifications have been unsub- 
stantiated by satisfactory evidence, or have 
been clearly disproven, or have been fully 
explained as to any guilty purpose or in- 
tention of deceit; therefore, 

** Resolved, That the charges be dismissed 
as unproved and disproved, and the Pres- 
bytery hereby express to Dr. Talmage its 
heart-felt confidence in him as a minister of 
Chrisi, and its earnest desire that he and 
his church may share abundantly in the 
divine blessing, and that his ministry may 
prove the source of rich spiritual blessing to 
his people and to the community among 
whom he may labor.” 

The general charge against Dr. Talmage 
was that of ‘‘ falsehood and deceit,” on the 
alleged basis of ‘‘common fame,” to which 
seven specifications were annexed. The 
final vote expressed in the above form of 
minute stood twenty-five for a total acquittal 
on all the specifications and twenty for con- 
viction on the whole or a part of the specifi- 
cations. The actual majority for an entire 
acquittal was, therefore, five. This shows 
that the Presbytery was nearly equally di- 
vided on the question of guilt or innocence. 
The majority opinion sees no ‘ falsehood” 
or ‘‘deceit” in the facts proved on the 
trial, and, hence, completely exculpates the 
accused. The minority opinion, however, 
does see ‘‘falsehood” or ‘ deceit,” to a 
greater or jess extent, in at least some of 
these facts, and so far condemns. Dr. Tal- 
mage. The preponderant option, the one 
that determines the case so far as the Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn is concerned, is in favor 
of his entire innocence of the charge; and 








this undoubtedly expresses the conclusion 
arrived at by the general public. There 
can be no doubt that the great body of the 
people, both in Brooklyn and elsewhere, 
who have watched this case, believe that the 
charge was substantially unsustained with- 
out any defense, and that with the defense 
there was really no just cause of action. 
Dr. Talmage, therefore, leaves the court 
acquitted by the majority of its members 
and acquitted by the general judgment of 
the public. The minority judgment, whose 
honesty we have no disposition to question, 
represents neither the Presbytery nor the 
prevalent public opinion of this country. 
This we regard as a fair statement of the 
facts just as they exist. 

Dr. Talmage has been subjected to a very 
thorough searching in respect to the matters 
alleged against him and at various points 
of his personal and ministerial history. No 
one doubts that a vigorous and persistent 
effort was made by the prosecution to con- 
vict him; and the fact that it has failed to 
carry the majority of the Presbytery, and 
failed to impress the public with any sufli- 
cient evidence of guilt, is highly creditable 
to the accused. Some of the accusations 
were frivolous, not to say contemptible, on 
their very face; three of the specifications 
were debarred by limitation of time, and 
ought not to have been entertained at all; 
not one of them was drawn with such accu- 
racy in respect to the “‘ times, places, and 
circumstances” of alleged offenses as to 
conform to the Book of Discipline; and in 
respect to all of them the accused has 
given such an explanation or disproof as to 
relieve him from any just imputation of 
‘falsehood ” or ‘‘ deceit.” 

Dr. Talmage is and must be himself, and 
where he is himself, as was said by Dr. 
Spear, in summing up the evidence, ‘ there 
is in him an immense amount of that which 
is good and strong.” He is impulsive, 
eccentric, liable to err in judgment; yet his 
record shows him to be a man of great 
power. He.is not Dr. Van Dyke or Dr. 
Spear, and neither of these gentlemen has 
the material with which to make a Dr. 
Talmage. He is vastly their superior in 
some respects. No man is to be deemed 
weak who has done what he has done and 
is still doing. There ought to be room 
enough in the Presbyterian Church for the 
free working of his powers. If there is not, 
that Church is to be pitied. He must be 
judged as he is, and not as he is not; and 
his peculiarities, like those of every other 
man, should be dealt with kindly. The 
idea of putting him into a straitjackct is 
stupid nonsense. The thing can’t be done 
by any ecclesiastical machinery. The 
friends of Dr. Talmage are not so blind as 
not to see that he often makes mistakes of 
judgment; ‘yet they are glad to believe and 
do believe that the rumors afloat in regard 
to his integrity have, in the estimate of the 
great mass of the people, been brushed away 
by this trial. He is much better understood, 
as he really is, than he was before; and this 
is to him a substantial benefit. 

We said in the outset that we did not be- 
lieve in the necessity or expediency of this 
trial. We regarded it as ill-advised and 
greatly lacking in that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct; and we are of the same 
opinion still. It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Van Dyke and others should think it neces- 
sary to agitate the Church further with the 
question by carrying the case up to the 
Synod of Long Island. Far the better way 
would be to drop the subject and let it pass 
into forgetfulness as soon as possible. No 
good to the general interests of Christianity 
or to those of Presbyterianism has been 
gained by this procedure, and none is likely 
to accrue from pursuing it any further. 
Ecclesiastical trials are usually not very 
effective as a means of grace and generally 
far more prolific of evil than good. They 
should be resorted to only when imperative- 
ly required by the interests of truth or 
purity; and such we do not think to have 
been the fact at all in the case of Dr. Tal- 
mage. The general surprise of the people, 
in view of the evidence adduced, is that the 
trial should have been had at all. To pro- 
long the case by an appeal upon grounds 
which are not only insufficient but actually 
absurd and ridiculous in one or two instan- 
ces, isto make of the prosecution a perse_ 


cution, and bring more friends to the side og 


Dr. Talmage. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 





THERE were doubtless some defectsin the 
constitution of California; and, had the 
constitutional convention of that state con- 
fined itself to their removal and stopped 
there, and the people ratified their work, 
the convention and the people alike would 
have evinced good sense. Such, we regret 
to say, is not the fact in respect to the con- 
stitution that has just obtained the sanction 
of a popular majority. It will not take 
Californians more than three or four years 
to make this discovery; and when they come 
to their sober senses they will repent of 
their present folly and again remodel their 
fundamental law. 

The provisions of the new constitution in 
relation to taxation and corporations are so 
unreasonable and impolitic that, unless 
evaded and virtually nullified by judicial 
construction, they will work most disas- 
trously upon the business interests of the 
state. Personal property, under these pro- 
visions, may be taxed three times, and it 
surely does not take much sense to see that 
this form of capital will not go to a state or 
remain in a state where such a tax barden 
is imposed upon it. So also the treatment 
of corporations is so harsh and severe that 
they will either be destroyed altogether or 
be organized under the laws of other states. 
The farmers of California, by whose vote 
this constitution has been ratified, like the 
farmers of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri 
in enacting the Granger laws, a few years 
since, have entirely overshot the mark. 
The stern lessons of experience will in due 
season teach them this fact, and then dear- 
bought wisdom will lead them to take the 
back track. It is not at ail creditable to 
the intelligence of California that Kearney- 
ism and Communism should have infused 
so much of their virus into the new consti- 
tution of that state. The better classes 
throughout the state voted against it; yet 
their views were overruled in a moment of 
popular fury, which time will cure. 

The most astonishing feature of this con- 
stitution is its treatment: of Chinamen. 
Here it not only flies right in face of our 
treaty with China; but undertakes to settle 
questions which fall exclusively within the 
province of Congress. Unless the people of 
California propose to abrogate the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and nullify the 
treaties of the General Government, they 
will find their new-made constitution a dead 
letter in respect to the Chinese. If they 
make such an attempt, it willbe the duty 
of the General Government to take them in 
hand, and teach them that the Federal Con- 
stitution, and laws and treaties made. in 
pursuance thereof, constitute ‘‘ the supreme 
law” of that state, and that no local law 
inconsistent therewith can have any force. 
The whole people of the United States have 
something to say in regard to this Chinese 
question; and their voice is the one that will 
atlast settle it. The anti-Chinese mania, 
now so prevalent in California, is the chief 
reason why this foolish constitution has been 
adopted at all. It is hardly supposable that, 
but for this one insane impulse, the people 
would have voted against their own interests 
and practically sought their own harm. 

Fortunately, this constitution contains a 
provision for its own amendment whenever 
two thirds of both branches of the legislature 
shall see fit to submit amendments to the 
people. The practical working of the new 
system will in the course of afew years 
bring relief in this way, unless Californians 
belong to a race incapable of ‘‘sober second 
thoughts.” 





THE POCASSET MURDER. 


In this terrible Pocasset slaugliter, or 
“sacrifice,” a more difficult and embarrass- 
ing question will come before the officers of 
justice than is often raised. 

A young girl has been killed by her 
father. He did it under the sense of duty. 
He supposed he had a revelation from God 
requiring him to make the sacrifice. He 
believed that God would raise the child to 
life again. With that expectation, suppos- 
ing God commanded it, he slaughtered his 
child, and: his “wife concurred in. the act, 
and a number of the other fanatics also 
were cognizant of it. The question is, 








whether this was insanity, and whether, if 





—_ 
not insanity, the religious intention should 
be considered in judging of the act. 

We see no sign of insanity. There is no 
sign of any mental disorder further than 
comes from a misjudgment, such as other 
men have of the nature of a dream 
or an imagination. It was somehow 
impressed on the man’s mind that 
the sacrifice was needed. He some- 
how took it to be the direction of God. 
Many men think God “ directs” them to do 
what is only self-evolved; but we do not 
call them crazy, This man ‘was no more 
crazy than another man who believes that 
God impresses it on his mind that he should 
go or not go on acertain vessel. The only 
difference is that this is an exceptional case 
of such impression, in which the horror of 
it did not correct it. His own utter faith 
impressed his wife and the others, and they 
were no more and no less crazy than he was, 
If it was insanity in his case, it was in theirs; 
but the number of those affected by this in- 
fatuation shows that there was in this case 
no mental disease amounting to insanity; no 
brain lesion; but only a case of pure fanati- 
cism. 

Here is where the difficutly lies. Could 
we call it insanity, we might put these peo- 
ple in an asylum for recovery. But they 
are not insane, and they do not need med- 
ical treatment. What then shall we do 
with murderous fanatics? Shall aman who 
commits murder, or adultery, or robbery, 
supposing it to be an injunction of God, be 
punished according to the law? We can 
see the force of the argument that it is hard 
to punish a man for trying to do right; but 
it seems to us that this should not relieve a 
man from penalty. It is often forgotten 
what the purpose of penal statutesis. That 
purpose is not at all to make people do what 
is right. It is solely to protect the rights of 
the community. It is true that what injures 
the community is wrong. It is wrong be- 
cause it injures the community. But it is 
punished for the wrong that it does, and not 
for the wrong that itis. In this case, just 
as in the parallel case of the Mormon or the 
Oneida adulterics, the punishment should 
be for the offense, without regard to the 
intent; for the interests of the public are 
affected not by the intent, but by the offense. 
The natural sentiment of indignation prev- 
alent about Pocasset is just. The murderer 
and his accomplices should be punished, to 
make life safe, even against fanaticism. We 
trust. that when he is tried he will be con- 
victed of murder. It was intentional, with 
malice prepense toward the victim. We 
trust he will be sentenced according to the 
law to be hanged. But after that comes in 
the office of the executive of the state, which 
has the right to consider motives and to excr- 
cise clemency. It appears, to us that then 
it would be eminently proper for the ques- 
tion to be raised whether the intent and the 
delusion of the criminal would not excuse a 
commutation of the sentence to imprison- 
ment for life in the father’s case and for a 
less term in the cases of the other fanatics. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue position of Dr. Van Dyke in the trial of 
Dr. Talmage has been universally remarked as 
anomalous. The attack within Presbyterian 
lines upon Dr. Talmage and his church begun 
with a letter of Dr. Van Dyke’s to The Presby- 
terian, in which he declared the Tabernacle to 
be a sinking concern, overwhelmed with debt, 
and at considerable length severely attacked 
the integrity of its management. When the 
trial began, he was believed, whether rightly or 
wrongly, to be the inspiration of the movement 
for prosecution. Up to the time when the 
charges were adopted he certainly 1¢4 the 
Presbytery to its decision. He ought properly 
to have been the prosecutor in the case, and, 
for aught we know, he might have been had 
not Dr. Talmage, in his reckless way, nom- 
inated him for that position. But, after the 
counsel for the prosecution had been ap- 
pointed, and when Dr. Spear had at first de- 
clined to act for the defense, fearing that his 
strength would not allow it, Dr. Wells, who is 
an intimate friend of Dr. Van Dyke’s, and 
who was a member of the commit- 
tee which made the preliminary investigation, 
wrote a long letter to Dr. Talmage, assuring 
him earnestly that he was mistaken if he 
thought Dr. Van Dyke entertained any hostile 
feelings toward him, and strongly advising him 
to ask Dr. Van Dyke to be his counsel. Dr. 
Talmage did not do this, and the sequel shows 
that, had he so done, it would have put Dr. Van 











Dyke in most embarrassing position ; for his 
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entire subsequent eourse showed that all his | no note of objection or demurrer, the action | and the seating of the latter. The precedent 
sympathies were with the prosecution. While | does not endorse the peculiar views, except as | would be an exceedingly dangerous one, since 


he did not thereafter consult with the prosecu- 
tion and give it his advice, it was notable how 
he supplemented allits failures, Whenever a 
word or an argument in a case of exigency was 
needed to help the prosecution or to disconcert 
the plans of the defense, he immediately sup- 
plied it. While Mr. Crosby showed diligence 
and ability in his task, his inexperience left 
room for Dr. Van Dyke, with that force, energy, 
and quick apprehension which had made him 
the ecclesiastical leader of the Presbytery, to 
be really the leader of the prosecution, while 
acting as a judge. We do not say this at all to 
impeach his integrity ; but only to show how 
partisan was his position. When the time 
came for the judges to give the reasons for their 
votes, he not only gave a long and strong ar- 
gument against Dr, Talmage, such as a prose- 
cutor might give, but had it printed and dis- 
tributed among the members of the court, as 
was that also of Mr. Crosby—a thing which the 
defense had not supposed themselves justified 
in doing. We understand that these two 
speeches are being distributed through the 
Church, which will compel the defense to do 
the same. Dr. Van Dyke’s zeal to impress his 
conclusion upon others, as shown in his speech 
and its circulation, does not appear to us quite 
that of a judge. His protest will carry the 
case to Synod for review. 

It is a remarkable thing, say some of the 
newspapers, that a body of ministers, whose 
business is ethies, cannot agree whether acts 
as to the circumstances of which there is 
little question were wrong. But in the case of 
Dr. Talmage the question was not whether he 
had done any other unjustifiable act, but 
whether he had been guilty of falsehood and 
deceit. And of all moral questions that of 
falsehood most concerns the intention and 
design, which are out of the sight of all 
observers and almost certain to be differently 
judged in difficult cases. Take the only speci- 
@eation of falsehood in the seven which 
had any serious evidence in its favor—that on 
The Christian at Work (that on the telegrams 
broke down through the refusal of the wit- 
nesses to testify)—and in this case the offense 
was something else than falsehood and deceit, 
and much more that of the sharp dealing of a 
personal quarrel in business. As we have be- 
fore said, the personal equation had to be con- 
sidered ; and this it was which made the chief 
difference of judgment. The members of the 
court might very well, some of them, dis- 
approve of the act, while disbelieving that in 
Dr. Talmage it constituted a ground of con- 
viction for falsehood. 


THE dedication of the great and elegant 
Roman Catholic cathedral in this city is an- 
nounced for Sunday, June 26th. Most elabdr- 
ate ceremonies and processions and masses 
and music are in the programme, in which 
latter, with its responsive chancel choir and 
gallery choir, and the chancel organ and gal- 
lery organ, and its solos and quartets, and 
Gregorian anthems and “ offertories”’ and 
‘“misereres ? and ‘‘communions” and “in- 
troits” we may take a technical interest. 
But of more general interest 1s the fact that for 
this occasion admission will be by tickets. A 
front seat will be five dollars, a back seat three 
dollars, and for genera! admission at either the 
morning or the vesper service, without seat, the 
fee will be one dollar. This is worse than Tal- 
mage. It brings in ‘the dollar question ” with 
a& vengeance, It does not promise well for 
free seats. We suppose that the cathedral 
needs to raise all the money it can to 
pay for itself; but, really, to devout Pro- 
testant eyes this making a big show and 
advertisement of what ought to be sacred 
services, for the purpose of making money, 
comes very close to sacrilege. It is making a 
concert, with big opera prices, out of the most 
solemn sacrament of our religion, and, on the 
most charitable construction, it is intended not 
simply piously to edify godly Catholic souls, 
but to lure money out of the pockets of rich 
Protestants, Jews, and infidels. In the words 
of a certain pretty set little child, when once 
expressing its disapprobation : ‘It don’t look 
Well; it don’t seem well ; it don’t appear well ; 
and it isn’t right.” 





WE are willing to withdraw our language 
about The Advance attempting “to set the heart 
of the Christian people against”? President 
Porter for his action in the Newark Council, if 
it offends that paper. It then lays down some 
“obvious” principles, which would be more 
obvious if stated with the alteration of some 
negatives and other words, so as to read some- 
what as follows: 1. Am ecclesiastical council 
Tepresents the churches to which its members 
belong, and may be presumed to represent 
Christian churches generally in communion 
With them, unless their action is disavowed 
More or less generally. 2. When a council or 
& presbytery approves a man as pastor whose 
views differ considerably from the general 
faith of the churches in fellowship, and makes 
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not being radically divergent from the fund- 
amental doctrines held by them in common. 
3. ‘* While the Newark Council may have done 
right in installing Dr. Whiton as pastor,” it 
also did right, and did not ‘‘ misrepresent,” 
but correctly represented, the Congregational 
Churches of America, even though it did not 
record its testimony against certain of his 
beliefs ; for those beliefs, though regarded by 
most of the Council as erroneous, were not re- 
garded by the Council and, as we have the 
same right as The Advance to judge on the 
matter, are not regarded by the Congregational 
churches generally as vitally opposed to the 
common doctrines of grace. Men holding Dr. 
Whiton’s heresy are in good standing and with- 
out molestation as pastors in Congregational 
or Presbyterian pulpits in almost every state 
in which they have any strength. 


THE Lutheran does not quite seem to get the 
meaning of the facts connected with the de- 
fection in its sister Reformed denomination of 
Dr. Gans to Rome. He would hardly be called 
‘long a prominent representative of the 
Nevins school of that denomination”’; or, at 
least, that is hardly the influence which carried 
“ some six or eight clergymen” from that body 
into the Church of Rome. This is very con- 
siderably a case of personal influence. We be- 
lieve that four who have thus left the Reformed 
body were successively pastors of the same 
church and were very intimate personal 
friends, It was, however, freely asserted in 
one wing of the Reformed Church that the tend- 
ency of the Mercersburg theology was 
toward Rome. This was started in the attempt 
to unify the divergent liturgies in use, brought 
over from different parts of Europe. Dr. 
Schaff, then of Mercersburg, was on the first 
committee, and his suggestion that the Refor- 
mation under Luther was a development out 
of the Roman Church, and that use might be 
made of liturgical forms long consecrated in 
the Roman, as well as the Reformed churches, 
was the beginning of the charge of Romanizing, 
which received more apparent than real sup- 
port by the secession of four or five ministers, 


WE do not want to caricature or misrepre- 
sent our ‘‘ Holiness” brethren on a subject on 
which we believe they represent an experience 
which is chiefly the product of imagination. 
Others may regard it, however, as simply the 
work of God and what every Christian may 
expect if he will only consent to be endued 
with power from on high. This is Mr. Inskip’s 
experience of a new accession of ‘‘ power”? last 
fall, which we take from his paper : 

“‘T got Platt’s book on the gift of power, and 
a volume of Wesley’s works, to read them 
with reference to this subject of power. I 
read them aloud to my dear wife, and she was 
impressed as Iwas. We both felt that there 
was a wonderful baptism to be experienced 
which we needed. I said to her: ‘Iam not 
lacking in boldness or in the advocacy of entire 
sanctification ; but I find a kind of misgiving if 
the power do not take the form which I 
think it ought.’ I came to the point where I 
said, O Lord, all this baptism means I will 
become, no matter what the consequences— 
am willing, if need be, to be considered more 
than evera fanatic. Aninfluence from Heaven 
fell upon me, and I have no language to give 
expression to the sensation which went through 
my physical system. I wanted to cry all the 
time. I burst out into tears, as I threw my 
head down on the table. I said to my wife 
‘Iam wonderfully blest,’ and she experienced 
something of the same feeling. This puta new 
aspect upon our experiences, What a holy joy 
we had!” 

If a man could have such experience, it seenis 
strange that he could print it. 

WE are glad that the President has returned 
with his veto, the bill passed by Congress for- 
bidding the presence of the military at any 
place where an election is being held. The 
motive which has led to the passing of this bill 
is purely strategic. It was desired to get ‘a 
twist,” for political purposes, on the Republic- 
an party. It was not asserted that the least 
interference had ever been made with the lib- 
erty of an election. In no instance since the 
passing of the act of June 18th, 1878, now sought 
to be repealed, has a single complaint been 
made of its execution. There is no call for the 
bill, except on abstract principles or for party 
ends. The bill recognizes the principle that 
there may be cases in which the national army 
may be present in case of an election, for it 
allows its presence in two excepted cases. But 
the prohibition remains so far-reaching as to 
seriously cripple the power of the Government 
to enforce the laws and the Constitution of the 
country. We would consent to a reasonable 
law; but we do not wish tocripple the Gov- 
ernment for the sake of helping the Democratic 
party. 


Tue Democrats in the Senate of the United 
States have, by a purely partisan vote, decided 
to reopen the question that relates to the titl 
of Senator Kellogg, of Louisiana, to his seat 
in that body, as against the claim of Mr. Spof- 
ford. We should not be at all surprised if the 
result should be the unseating of the former 
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the same process might be applied to any sen- 
ator by a partisan majority. The Senate has 
once considered and settled the question that 
Mr. Kellogg is entitled to the seat; and this 
puts the matter into the category of res adju- 
dicata. Toreopen the same question and re- 
verse the decision, because the party majority 
has changed in the Senate, would be contrary 
to all the precedents and practice of the Saa- 
ate since the organization of the Government, 
The seat of no senator, if belonging to the 
minority, would be safe under such a rule. 
The Democrats are giving abundant evidence 
that they are not fit to take charge of the Na- 
tional Government. 


THE question whether Mr. Kiddle, the super- 
intendent of the public schools of this city, 
who has become a Spiritualist and published a 
silly book on the subject, should be continued 
in his present office was last week considered 
by the Board of Education. A motion was 
made, but not adopted, togrant him a tempor- 
ary leave of absence. The fact that Mr. Kiddle 
chooses to be a Spiritualist is primarily his own 
business ; yet, if this faith practically unfits him 
properly to discharge the duties of his present 
office, or reveals such weakness, hallucinations, 
and nonsensical vagaries of the understanding 
as to amount to a disqualification, then Mr. 
Kiddle’s peculiar notions are a matter of some 
importance to the public. Such we believe to 
be the fact. We cannot think that such a man 
as his book discloses would be a safe and com- 
petent manager of the public schools of any 
city. 

....We do not think that Mrs. Clemmer 
would suppose that when we speak of a per- 
son as writing what is ‘in his mind” we im- 
ply that he is not telling the truth. We cer- 
tainly are proud of Mrs, Clemmer’s letters, for 
the reason that she does write so frankly and 
fearlessly what she sces to be true. While we 
should deprecate for his own fame the election 
of General Grant to a third term, we recognize 
the fact that some good men do not judge him 
so severe as does Mrs. Clemmer. Vice-Pres- 
ident Wilson used often to sit down in our 
office, and in his strong common-sense, un- 
grammatical, familiar way speak warmly of 
the patriotism and honesty of President Grant, 
whom he declared to be an abler man than any 
one of his Cabinet. But General Grant’s weak 
side is clearly depicted by our correspondent. 
He did not have a genius for attracting men of 
high culture and character; and it was no 
slander that he would sometimes drink to in- 
toxication. 

....The Vermont Congregationalists are 
getting a little tired of discussing their ‘ his- 
toric belief” resolution, or are taking breath 
before the meeting of the Convention. It ap- 
pears to us that, instead of passing the one 
under consideration, which condemns as no 
gentleman anybody who retains his denomina- 
tional connection after making any ‘ substan- 
tial’’ departure from that undefined “ historic 
belief,’’ or any more indefinite form of the same 
resolution, they will do well to drop the sub- 
ject entirely, on the ground that their work 
is to build up and encourage the churches, 
while it is the work of councils called for the 
purpose to decide on the soundness in the faith 
of the ministry and the churches. The action 
of the Convention can have no possible power, 
and it is a fact that there is no such rule, and 
never was any except the discretion of ordain- 
ing councils, 

...-Hardly anything could be conceived 
more unhappy and ill-timed than Dr. Tal- 
mage’s little address to the Presbytery, after 
his acquittal. Nothing could better illustrate 
Dr. Spear’s theory of the man and his eccen- 
tricities. It was a time when any prudent man 
would have tried to conciliate his enemies, and 
would have contented himself with thanking 
the court and declaring his intention to go 
forth with more single purpose in Christian 
labor. Instead of that, he seemed to take the 
opportunity to boil over with everything in his 
mind, no matter whom he burned. It was 
something at which the judicious did not smile. 
It was another illustration that he is not a man 
of good judgment. 


....We give large space this week to the 
colored exodus. We challenge the skeptics to 
read the New Orleans addresses or ex-Govern- 
or Foote’s resolutions, and then deny that 
the exodus has a cause in the horrible abuse of 
the Negroes for political purposes. The Meth- 
odist, the blindest paper of the North on this 
subject, says the chief cause is that “freedom 
is not what it was expected to be. , It is harder 
work to be a free man than to be a slave.” 
Now, it astonishes us that the eye of a mole 
cannot see that the movement has its one great 
cause in the terror, not the laziness, of the 
black man. They are afraid to stay. That is 
the whole of it. 

....We ask our readers to take with a good 
deal of allowance what they hear about the 





lack of dignity in the Brooklyn Presbytery. 





There was a great deal of earnestness; but not 
much reprehensible levity or rudeness on the 
part of the members. It is true that on one 
occasion the suggestion to sing ‘‘ Blest be the 
tie that binds” was laughed down. But there 
was no occasion for singing it, except in the 
apprehension Of a nervous brother. We re- 
member that once Dr. Leonard Bacon, in a 
meeting of the American Board, when its re- 
lation to slavery was under discussion, protest- 
ed against a prayer being interjected into the 
discussion. 


-++-The question has been raised whether 
Dr. Talmage and his church will now leave the 
Presbyterian body. We hope he will not so 
gratify his opponents. There has been too 
much of that. Professor Swing left as soon as 
he was acquitted. So did Mr. McCune. It 
appears to us that that Is not doing handsomely 
by those who have risked their ecclesiastical 
reputation in a man’s defense. Dr. Talmage 
ought to remain where he is, and with some 
greater wisdom, if possible, maintain his posi- 
tion in the Church. He is better understood 
than he was and there is room for him. 


...-Mayor Patton, of New Orleans, denies 
that he authorized the issue of the police order, 
of which we wrote last week, in the form in 
which it appeared. What the order should 
have said, if it had been correctly transmitted, 
was that colored churches against which neigh- 
bors should make complaints for noisy pro- 
ceedings should be closed at 10 o’elock P. M. 
The Mayor fs entitled to his explanation; but, 
to remedy the blunder which somebody made, 
he should prepare a new order, in conformity 
to the law. 

....The Charleston (8. C.) Mews is of the 
opinion that the Negro exodus from the South- 
ern states may become a very serious matter to 
their industrial interests, and that good policy 
requires the adoption of such discreet and 
proper measures as will be adapted to avert the 
result. The News adverts to the fact that there 
is a constant emigration of colored people from 
the other counties of South Carolina ‘ to Beau- 
fort County, the only county in the state which 
the Democrats did not carry at tke last elec- 
tion.” 

..»-General Grant was in 1871 sufficiently a 
prophet to predict that, unless the Southern 
states pursued a more just and generous course 
toward the colored people, they would seek a 
remedy in an exodus therefrom. His theory at 
the time was that the annexation of Santo 
Domingo, which he favored, would furnish a 
convenient place for colored emigration, in the 
event. that the white people of the South main- 
tained their proscriptive policy. 


.... We have received a letter and a paper or 
two in defense of the action of the Presbytery 
in organizing a church in Keyport, N.J., where 
the Reformed Church sufficiently supplied the 
wants of the people, as asserted in The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. That paper, from which we 
took the fucts, is the one to which corrections 
should be addressed. We certainly can publish 
none which reflect on the personal character of 
parties involved. 


....That is a startling picture which ‘ Prac 
tical Politician ’’ draws from the life, on another 
page, of the bribery practiced in one of the Mid- 
dle States. If this is a true story—and we have 
no question of it—then it is time for our public 
men and our Christian teachers to take up the 
matter serlously. Are any of these bribers 
churchmembers? If 80, what shall be done 
about it? , 

....Secretary Sherman last week, in his 
speech at Mansfield, in Ohio, said: “In South 
Carolina more votes were cast last fall than 
there were men, women, and children and 
cats and dogs in the state.” The ‘“‘tissue 
ballots” worked charmingly for this purpose, 
and what they failed to do was made up by 
good counting. 

....The conviction of Cox, the murderer of 
Colonel Alston, by a Georgia jury, consigns the 
culprit to state-prison for life ; and, but for the 
recommendation to mercy by the jury, would 
have consigned him to the gallows. The pre- 
tense that he killed Alston in self-defense was 
nothing but a mere pretense, and so the jury 
regarded it. 


_...We are glad to credit the House of Rep- 
resentatives with the good sense of voting down 
the stupid nonsense of paying to workingmen 
ten hours’ wages for eight hours’ work. This 
is, at least, one sign that the House is not utterly 
bereft of all common sense, and is all the more 
pleasing in view of the infrequency of such 
signs. 

_...There are three bills pending before 
Congress for the distribution of the remainder 
of the Geneva Award, with the probability that 
no one of them willbe passed. When will Con- 
gress act justly and sensibly on this subject? 
That’s a question that nobody can answer. 


_...The late Madame Bonaparte used to say 


that she prayed every night for grace to fore 
give her enemies; but added that it never came 
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toher. That is a common style of praying, 
and the answer is just what was desired. 


....Bays The Christian Intelligencer : 


‘We had also the pleasure of receiving the 
sneers of THE INDEPENDENT and The Jewish 
Messenger. Nothing more was necessary to 
assure us that our views were correct.” 


That is crushing. 





“Publisher's Department, — 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


——e 
“JENNIE JUNE” says: ‘It is the brighest, 
most homelike, and progressive boarding- 
school Lever saw.” Shespeaks of Lassell Sem- 
inary, Auburndale, Mass, Parents, thinking 
about next year’s school for your daughters, 
send for catalogue. 
- oe 


GOOD CLOTHING. 


OnE of the largest and best-known clothing 
establishments in the country is that of Messrs. 
Devlin & Co., of this city. Until recently this 
firm has had two stores on Broadway—one at 
the corner of Grand Street aud the other and 
the oldest at the corner of Warren Street. In 
those two great ware houses an immense stock 
of fresh and seasonable goods has always been 
displayed, and they have attracted an immense 
business of the very best kind, from city and 
country. On the first of May these two estab- 
lishments were consolidated, and now at the 
corner of Broadway and Warren Street 
Messrs. Devlin & Co. invite their numerous 
friends, patrons, and the public generally 
to give them a call A new and 
complete stock of clothing of all kinds is now 
offered, on terms which they guarantee shall 
give entire satisfaction. It embraces the best 
and most fashionable fabrics and styles in the 
market, including everything for a complete 
outfit for spring and summer. Also shirts, col- 
lars, gloves, dressing-robes, bathing-dresses, 
flannels, ete. Devlin & Co give special atten- 
tion to the departments of army and navy 
clothing, military and private bands; also to 
all orders from fire-engine and hose companies, 

We assure our readers in distant places that 
special orders entrusted to this firm will go 
into safe hands and will always have the best 
attention. Samples of goods, rules for self- 
measurement, together with prices, etc. will 
be sent promptly on application. 

- aera 


A WANT SUPPLIED. 


ALL good business and professtonal men well 
know the importance of preserving their cor- 
respondence, contracts, bills, ete., for future 
reference. How to do this effectively, quickly, 
and in such a manner that the papers can be 
readily referred to has long puzzled business 
men. We have for more than a year been using 
a self-indexing file, which binds such papers 
quickly and securely, without punching, wiring, 
gumming, or sewing, and yet in such a way 
that they can readily be referred to, or taken 
—_ and returned to the file without mutila- 

on. 

These advantages make this file of the great- 
est value to those having a large number of 
papers. Nor is its cost so great as to prevent 
any business or professional man from possess 
ing it. It is known as the BB Letter File and 
is manufactured and sold by Brower Bros. 
Stationers, 203 and 205 Broadway, N. Y. De 
scriptive circulars sent by them on application. 

a 


To persons intending to visit Europe, or, in 
fact, any pait of the Globe, the announcements 
made in our advertising columns by Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Son, the famous excursion 
managers, will afford much matter for con- 
sideration. Messrs. Cook are ready to arrange 
for parties or other individuals who desire to 
travel and get the full benefits of their well- 
known system. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Thomas Cook Son, the World’s Ticket 
Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





W. H. Sanpirer, the well-known diamond 
merchant, who has been known to New Yorkers 
for nearly thirty-five years, has recently moved 
from 755 Broadway to the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
this city, where he would be happy to see his 
old customers. Mr. Sandifer makes a specialty 
of diamonds; but fine watches and rich gold 
jewelry are also sold. The prices and reliabil- 
ity of his goods are sure to attract many new 
customers. 





Kocu, the popular dry goods merchant, has 
lately made some decided improvements to his 
store, at the corner of Sixth Avenue and Twen- 
tieth Street, and now has his counters and 
shelves full of the most desirable goods, em- 
bracing all the fashionable styles. The prices 
are lower than ever before. 





a 
To THOSE Ustnc Wuite LEap.—The best 
article bears a GREEN Seal, giving the analysis 
of each package and guaranty of strict purity 
and fine quality. Each consumer should bear 
this in mind. It will insure their obtaining 
superior Paint and save themselves money. 
The trade-mark, GREEN SEAL, attavhed to 
White Lead is copyrighted, and not used but 
on the very best quality of Lead. 
- a 


A Tarestry Carrer with Carpet-lining un- 
der it will outweara Brussels Carpet without 
Lining. Use only that manufactured of Cot- 
ton and Paper. American Carpet Lin'ng Co., 
New York and Boston. For sale by all Carpet 
Dealers. 





ORNAMENTAL and useful are those elegant 
Gantelines now worn by ladies. They are the 
newest and sweetest article in  dijouterie. 
Steyens, 262 Broadway, of late firm A. Rum- 
rill & Co. 





Tue Hoffman Fire Insurance Company have 
= moved into new and commodious quarters 
in the “‘Boreel Building,” at 113 Broadway. 








' SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers tous, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

TuHE above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account o 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
victure. We have a small supply of these 
ooks on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 
the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of anew sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 

——— 


HOW TO GO WEST. 


THousanpns of Americans went to Europe 
last summer, and thousands are now thinking of 
where they shall go this summer. To see the 
wonders of our own country is the growing de- 
sire among all classes. Aud, now that the facil- 
ities have been increased for seeing Colorado, 
Utah, California, and all the interesting points 
of the Far West, there is a rush of travel in that 
direction. A tourist, in traveling from the 
Atlantic seaboard, is irresistibly lead to the great 
railroad focus of the West—Chicago. In con- 
tinuing the journey westward, oue of the most 
yopular and desirable routes is the Chicao, 

ock Island and Pacific Railroad, whose main 
line extends from Chicago to Omaha, crossing 
the fertile and prosperous states of Hlinois and 
Iowa. Branches of this road extend to many 
of the principal points in Illinois and Iowa, and 
even to Leavenworth and Atchison, Kansas, 
In fact, the Rock Island Road is positively the 
only railroad which owns, controls, and oper- 
ates a through line between Chicago and 
Kansas. The Company own and control their 
own sleeping cars, which are inferfor to none, 
and give you a double berth between Chicago 
and Council Bluffs, Leavenworth, or Atchison 
for Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, and a section 
for Five Dollars; while all other lines charge 
between the same points Three Dollars for a 
double berth and Six Dollars for a section. 

What will please you most will be the pleas- 
ure of enjoying your meals, while passing over 
the beautiful prairies of Illinois and Iowa, in 
one of the magnificent Dining and Restaurant 
Cars, that| accompany all through Express 
Trains. You get an entire meal, as good as is 
served in any first-class hotel, for seventy-five 
cents ; or you can order what you like and pay 
for what you get. 

Appreciating the fact that a majority of the 
people prefer separate apartments for different 
purposes (and the enormous passenger business 
of this line warranting it), we are pleased to 
announce that this Company runs its PALACE 
SLEEPING CARS for Sleeping purposes, and 
its PALACE DINING CARS for Eating pur- 
poses. 





ASTONISHING PRICES. 


PROBABLY ten thousand families among our 
numerous readers are now discussing the pro- 
priety of buying a new carpet. Waiting these 
many years for ——— times has had one 
good effect. It has reduced prices about one- 
half. Never, probably, since se was 
used could it be purchased at such low figures. 
At Crossley’s large establishment, 320 and 322 
Broadway, there is now on exhibition 1,500 rolls 
of splendid Tapestry Brussels Carpetings at 
the astonishingly low price of 65 cents aud up- 
ward; 500 rolls best quality English Body 
Brussels from $1.00 upward ; pieces Saxony 
Velvets at $1.25; English Axminsters reduced 
from $3.50 to $2 50 (price during the war from 
$4.00 to $6.00) ; French Moquettes reduced from 
$3.00 to $2.25; and other goods in proportion 
Our readers in distant places may safely en- 
trust their orders and their money to this well- 
known and popular concern. In writing them, 
state the kind of goods wanted, whether light 
or dark ground, large or small figure, with 
other particulars. Goods will be selected care- 
fully and promptly shipped, under the super- 
vision of one of the firm. 





For a thoroughly faultless Sewing Machine 
commend us to the New Home (see advertise- 
ment). It is our ideal of a perfect machine, 
and when we examined carefully into its mer- 
its and noted the numerous improvements 
that place it in advance of its competitors we 
would fain have exclaimed: “ Progress can no 
further go.”” Our lady readers will be inter- 
ested to call at the manufacturers’ salesrooms, 
Johnson, Clark & Co,, 30 Union Square, New 
York. Comparison with other machines is 
solicited. 





‘Tut Brunswick,” Boylston, corner of 
Clarendon Street, Boston. The finest hotel 
in the world. 

ae 

Te DeveLop HEALTHY aND HARMONIOUS 
AcTION among the organs of secretion and 
digestion, take Dr. Mott’s VEGETABLE LIVER 
Pitts, which healthfully stimulate the liver, 
give tone and regularity to the liver, counteract 
a tendency to costiveness, and purify the blood. 
Their cathartic action is unaccompanied by 
griping and is never violent and abrupt, but 
always gradual and natural. These pills are of 
the greatest assistance in overcoming scrof- 





ulous tumors and eruptive maladies, All drug- 
gists sell it. 











DRINK! DRINK AWAY! DRINE! 


Goop health is more valuable than gold, green- 
backs, or any other earthly treasure or blessing. 
All that a man hath will and should he cheer- 
fully give for good health. In their pursuit 
of gold, however, men often risk not only 
health and fortune, but even life itself. They 
stake all promptly and cheerfully; and, sadto 
say, they often lose ail. “Nothing venture, 
nothing have,” says the eager pursuer and the 
reckless adventurer, until the brittle thread 
shaps, and that which is most desirable on 
earth is either lost or put in great peril. 
Then what a rush there is for help! Doctors, 
nurses, physic, rest, mountain-air, or a sea- 
voyage are themes most discussed. Money 
is only wanted, then, to purchase what has 
been lost—perhaps forever lost. Now, the 
best way to have good health is to keep what 
you have secured by inheritance and ae all you 
can by thoughtful attention to your body—the 
temple in which you live. A daily watch as to 
what you shall eat and what you shall drink, 
what you can do and what you cannot do, with 
safety, is all important. 

One has only to goin the summer to such a 
place as Saratoga to see what has been done to 
wear out or break down human existence. 
Men and women, of all ranks and stations, 
go there for repairs. They drink, drink desper- 
ately, drink enormously, drink continuously, 
for days and weeks ; and, gladly we say it, drink 
successfully. We know what we are talking 
about, for we have been there ; have drank joy- 
fully, sometimes ‘ furiously,’’ and always with 
the best results. We have seen at Congress 
Spring, at early morning, poor, jaded ministers 
alternately drinking and blessing the Great Phy- 
sician for providing such health-giving beverage. 
‘*No drunkenness here,’’ one says, with asmile. 
‘We are all of one faith now,’’ adds a facetious 
brother, who tells you he has been here every 
summer for thirty years. The Wall Street 
banker is here, and for once assents to the 
overflowing utterances of his minister. The 
merchant is here, forgetful of his yardstick and 
the fashions. A great throng of ladies are here, 
seeking red cheeks and admiration (and they get 
both). Yonder are coming the ‘fold Cuban fam- 
ily,”’ abaker’s dozen of bilious dyspeptics, who 
are greatly admired by all lovers of Spanish and 
diamonds. There sits a long-faced Southerner, 
evidently afflicted with ague, ham, and leanness 
generally. They come from all quarters; they 
come by thousands to drink, to get well, to 
seck once more a lift over a tight place, or 
strength to give them one more start in the 
pursuit of happiness or pleasure. Well, drink 
on, all of ye. Drink in the early morning. 
Drink then, for there is no danger. Drink 
and hear the beautiful music in the beautiful 
Congress Park. Drink, and look at the beauti- 
ful trees and more beautiful flowers. Drink, 
and forever banish from your lips all that in- 
toxicates; and bantsh also all the manufactured 
drinks from doubtful water manufacturers, 
here and elsewhere. Drink, as tens of thou- 
sands have, and as we have, from the pure 
waters of Congress Spring. Drink with hope 
and drink with thanksgiving. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 

THE greatest invention of the age. A cup of 
chocolate instantly. Every person should use it. 
Excellent and convenient for yachting parties, 
army and navy, counting-houses, ete. Stephen 
F. Whitman & Son, sole inventors and manu- 
facturers, southwest corner of Twelfth and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. 








TERRIBLY EXHAUSTING ARE THE NIGHT 
Sweats which accompany consumption. But 
they, as well as the paroxysms of coughing, are 
invariably broken up 7 Dr. WM. HaLu’s Ba1- 
8AM FOR THE LUNGS, which conquers the deadly 
malady, as well as bronchitis, pneumonia, pleu- 
risy, asthma, diphtheria, and all other affections 
of the throat, lungs, and chest. It saves thou- 
sands from untimely graves and is invaluable 
in rescuing children from the croup, whooping 
cough, and quinsy. It is sold by all druggists. 


PEOPLE should save their dollars, these hard 
times, and buy TOWNSLEY’S INDIAN 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. Cures instantly. 
For sale by all druggists. 








INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED Beer Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CASWELL, Hazarpv & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 
EE 


To BE OF PERMANENT BENEFIT, a medicine 
must reach the source of the disease. The 
reason why ScoviLu’s BLOOD AND LIVER Syrup 
is so successful in overcoming scrofulous and 
eruptive complaints is that it entirely roots out 
those impurities which give rise to them. The 
cause of the evil being thus removed and the 
normal purity of the circulation restored, the 
skin resumes its original clearness and sores 
and pimples disappear. Sold by all druggists. 


a 

Uservut AND MONEY MAKING.—We would 
advise our readers to examine those practical 
Self-inker $2 ‘‘Charm’”’ Card Presses, with 
printing office only #8. Just invented by W. 
C. Evans, 50 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. For 
particulars, send him 3c. stamp for catalogue. 

I 


SHEPPARD KNAPP’s carpet establishment is 
now filled with rare bargains in carpets. New 
and desirable patterns in all styles of carpet- 
ings are now on exhibition. ° 


Kirk’s STANDARD Soaps are well known in 
all sections of the country. The enormous and 
increasing sales are the best proof of the excel- 
lence of these soaps. In 1878 over 40,000,000 Ibs. 
were sold. ‘The popularity of Kirk’s soaps in- 
creases as their absolute purity, real worth, and 
genuine washing qualities become known. Yet 
for forty years these soaps have had a good 
reputation, 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag 
gage, Expressege, and (Carriage Hire, and stop at 
Grand Union Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen- 
=i Depot. elegant ms, reduced to $1 and wu 
le 
Cars, 
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[From the Onicago Tienes) 
THE CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


SomE FacTs REGARDING RHEM.—WHO Makes 
THEM AND WHAT I8 THOUGHT @F THEM BY 
THE DrvuG TRADE.—INTERVIEW OF A TIMES 
REPORTER WITH PETER VAN SCHAAOK, Esq. 


To enable The Times to furnish its readers 
with some reliable information regarding the 
Cuticura remedies, which are now attracting 
80 much public attention, a reporter called yes- 
terday upon Mr. Peter Van Schaack, of Van 
Schaack, Stevenson & Co., wholesale and retail 
druggists, corner Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
when the following facts were elicited : 
R.—Will you oblige the readers of The Times 
by answering a few questions regarding the 
Cuticura remedies ? 

Mr. Van S.—Certainly. Fire away. 

R.—Do they sell well ? 

Mr. Van S.—The sale of the Cuticura, Cuti- 
cura Resolvent, and Cuticura Soap have been 
unprecedented. 

.—What reasons do you give for so large a 
sale? 
Mr. Van S.—I give four reasons. First, the 
are original and revolutionary in their composi- 
tion and mode of treatment. Second, they un- 
doubtedly possess great curative properties. 
Third, there are thousands upon thousands of 
sick and suffering who have tried and found 
wanting the usual remedies and modes of treat- 
ment, and who are ready to welcome a really 
great and successful medicine. Fourth, the 
price of them is within the means of every in- 
valid. 

R.—Are your Jarge sales of these medicines 
through your agents ? 

Mr. Van S.—No. They are legitimate mail 
orders. We employ no travelers on the road. 
Are fundamevtally opposed to that way of 
selling goods. The retailer has to stand such 
expenses; and such staple goods as these 
require no one to force them off. 

?.—Do you class them as patent medicines ? 

Mr. Van S.—1 do not. They are proprietary 

only so far as their names are concerned, these 
being held as trade-marks. 
A.—Can you tell us something about this firm ? 
Mr. Van S.— Weeks & Potter are importers, 
wholesale druggists and chemists, and for 
twenty-five years have been the foremost house 
in the trade in New England. 

k.—It is popularly supposed that advertising 
will sell most. anything, regardless of merit. Is 
it true ? 

Mr. Van 8.—No. A remedy falsely claiming 
to possess virtues of which it is iu fact desti 
tute will surely fail. No reputable firm—an 
druggists are the most competent judges— 
would think of risking fame and fortune on 
any medicine unless it had, under the most 
trying circumstances, proved itself to possess 
extraordinary medicinal value. The expense 
attending the introduction of such remedies is 
enormous. A fortune must be — before any 
return can be expected. If, after a wide dis- 
tribution, they are found to possess the virtues 
claimed for them, those who have been cured 
will recommend them, one to another, and 
thus make them remunerative. Whena man 
backs his statements with his own money, you 
may generally rely upon them. This Weeks & 
Potter are doing. 

R.—Have they ever before prepared remedies 
for popular use? 

te Van S.—I believe not. They are, like 
ourselves, agents for a great many; but we 
think these are the first that they prepare them- 
selyes. It is but once in a lifetime that a dis- 
covery is made of a remedy that such a firm as 
Weeks & Potter are willing to stake reputation 
and fortune on. 

R.—Are their prospects flattering or othe.- 
wise ? 

Mr. Van S.—Very flattering. As I said be- 
fore, the remedies undoubtedly posses reat 
merit. And, besides, they treat blood ghd skin 
diseases according to a new and thoroughly ra- 
tional plan, that must take a firm hold on the 
confidence of those who suffer from chronic 
diseases of the blood, skin, and scalp, 


A GOOD fet one gh ine 

Tue good housewife, when she er 
house its spring renovating, should bear in 
mind that the dear inmates of her house are 
more precious than many houses, and that 
their systems need cleansing by purifying the 
blood, re the stomach and bowels to 
prevent and cure the diseases a from 
spring malaria and mias and she must 
know that there is nothing that will do it so 
perfectly and surely as Hop Bitters, the purest 
and best of medicines. See other column. 

















Tuoven THEY May OsstinaTELy Resist the 
action of other external remedies, ulcers con- 
taining proud flesh, swellings, tumors, and 
scrofulous sores speedily heal under the purify- 
ing and soothing influence of Hgwry’s Car- 
BOLIC SALVE, the promptest and most efficient 
topical application ever discovered or used It 
is believed that there is no chronie sore or 
eruption that may not be eradicated by this in- 
comparable purifier. Sold by all druggists. Be- 
ware of counterfeits. 





It REMOVES wrinkles and softens the skin. 
The regular use of Murray & Lanman’s 
FLorIpA WATER at the toilet tends to prevent 
and remove wrinkles, the softness of the skin 
produced by it taking away the natural inclin- 
ation of the cuticle to form into ridges and 
furrows. 


MoTHERS —_ = the lives a their, 4 
dren very often they promptly use . 
ROGERS? VEGETABL WORM SYRUP. 
Never fails. For sale by. all druggists. 


An ExtTENDED Popurarity.—Each year 
finds ‘‘ Brown’s Bronchial 2? in new local- 
ities in various parts of the world. For re- 
lieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases 
the Troches have been proved reliable. 


Kixp Worps.—Kind words! how cheap, in- 
deed, and yet how very dear. Kind words | are 
Heaven's sweet angel messenger. So is no 
rick Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus earth’s = 
messenger to all who love # good, nice, light, 
white ay wom had pod Fp RR pod 
flour away, and go hungry her 

and have no 
other. all for Herrick ‘Alen 8, Try it 
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“New CANAAN, Conn., Sept, 11th, 1878. 
“Messrs. DUNDAS Dick & 30., New York, 
Gentlemen :—Please forward by return mail an- 
other family box of Thermaline. I like the 
medicine very much, and have recommended it 
to my people, who are nowusing it. The more 

I use it the better Llike it. 

“Yours, : respectfully. 

‘Rev. Jos. GREENLEAF.”’ 
The above is a sample of the numerous unso- 
licited testimonials received by us referring to 
THERMALINE, the popular substitute for Qui- 
nine, which cures Chills and Fever in every in- 
stance, and only costs 25 cents a box. All 

druggists now keep it. D. D. & CO. 


SMOKERS having ‘‘ sworn off’? and those who 
cannot use tobacco find a substitute in Kim- 
ball’s Catarrh Cigarettes. 


Ir has been discovered that Kimball’s Ca- 
tarrh Cigarettes are a disinfectant for sewer- 
gas. 











IF people will use Hair Dye, we think a trial 
should be given to the celebrated RUSSIAN 
HAIR DYE. Well known throughout the 
country. For sale by all druggists. 


eee 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CHINA. MATTINGS. 


44 W H ITE | wa Jpward, 
‘ 13c. Per Yard 
4=4 RED CH ECK and Upward. 

A) ‘ 22c. Per Yard 

A=4 F A N CY and Upward 
Having purchased a very large quantity at the late 
forced sales, we are me pared to sell these goods at 
from 10to 40 per cent. less than the cost of importation. 
Among which ane some of the finest qualities and 

most pp patter 


All of which will, be found worthy of the attention 
of the closest buyers. 


HP. WILLIAMS § CO., 
___ 250 CANAL STREET 


~ CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's, 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfull W conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. 
from the country will have the best attention. 


Hank’s Patent Hammock. 











Orders 





No. 


nae Tare 
ed Med ME 





The only Hammock tn the world that will not sag in 
the middle nor curl ground the body. 
RINK & ALAMILLO, Manvfacturers. 

Principat Depots: ~ en ark Trunk and Bag Co.,2 
Courtlandt Street, and 

Travelers’ Bazaar, 99 Wall Street, between Front 
and Water Streets, New York. 

_ Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


BLA IR’S PILLS.—Great English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. All nation. Al} Druggists have them. 


BURT’S SHOES! 


The Rest SHOES are those 
EDWIN C 


ee ot BURT, 
nd to E. D, . Bare 


& Co., 287 Fulton St., 
Br A N. Y., 


who are his Spe- 
fal Agents, for 
heir Olustrated 


A A italogue and 
or express. 












Price-_.... Goods forw: “ inal 
orders “will receive prompt fr Ra nak Mention this 





FURNITURE. 


DOREMUS& CORBETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PHELPS, DOREMUS & CORBETT, 


Have REMOVED tHe 
Furniture Warerooms 


TO 
Nos. 148, 150, 152, and 154 West 23d St. 


__ BETWEEN SIXTH AND SEVENTH AVS., N. Y. 
KEWANEE 





“AUTOMATIC 
WINDMILL. 






ARCHER & PANCOAST 


— 


_Writhy — 


I Sonate Gradua 
a 
pa 

Veliahlo 
Madd 
ans ti 

inst 


Dumatisn 4 3*6U Cooma 


MW’F’G CO. 


GAS FIXTURES 


67 GREENE STREET, Above 
68, 70, and 72 WOOSTER ST.,) Broome St. 


LANE & BODLEY CO.’S 
CINCINNATI 


FARM ENGINE. 


The best, the cheapest, most efficient, and durable 

Engine in the market. Every Engine is tested and C3 
ram cards taken before shipment, and every Boile: 

fh nsured for one year. 


Our Engines will give from 25 to 834 per cent. 
MORE POWER, 
with the same amount of fuel and water, than man 


of the engines now in the market. Send for our ca’ 
alogue and prices. 


LANE & BODLEY CO,, 
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“NEW DEPARTURE” 
THE UMEXCELLED FIREWORKS C0, 


'? Park Place, N. Y,, 


manufacturers of the ONLY FIREWORKS the 
market. Containing ASSORTED COLORED STARS 
EVERY PIECE. 


ASSORTED CASES OF FIREWORKS, 
selected and pact’, = poet wreme bones, for PRIVATE 
as to have revolutionized the conduct of the buskness. 
SEND FOR ASSORTED LISTS. 





Our New Departure. 
We make none but colored goods. No more pion 
ones; the practice of — manufacturers bein 


make two kinds, good a an poet having two a & 
and entailing disappointment’ to the consumer. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
Our NEW DEPARTURE has met a want long felt, 
and has been received with so much favor that our 


we sent orders exceed in number and amount any- 
hing in our past experience. 


SEND FOR LIST. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


7 Park Place, N. Y. 


GONE TO A BETTER PLACE ABOVE. 

SANDIFER, THE DIAMOND MER- 
CHANT, HAS REMOVED UNDER THE 
FIFTH-AVENUE HOTEL, MATCHED SOLI- 
TAIRES FROM 1 KARAT TO 17 KARATS, 
W. H. SANDIFER. ESTABLISHED 1046. 


THE 


HOFFMAN 


Fire Insurance Co. 


—HAVE—- 


REMOVED 
(13 Broadway,‘ Boreel Building,” 


corner Thames Street. 


7 mde, LERO 
eee foe Wk REFRIGERATOR, 


| J: with Water, Wine, and 
a bd ae Milk Cooler. Centennial 
Award. 36,000 in use. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
3 372 Sixth Ave. 


















J ohn and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 





Send for Book. 





which is unequalled 
CHEAPNESS. 


CONSOLIDATION. 


We have consolidated our entire business at 
the corner of Broadway and Warren Street, 
where we now exhibit a 


Spring Stock of Fine Clothing, 





in Styze, Fasric and 


DEVLIN & CO, 
Broadway and Warren St., N. Y. 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 
FROM NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
$18, $20, and $25. 
DRESS 8 SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 
TROWSBRS, 

95 to $8. 

SENT FREE, 


2 s of Cloths and Suit- 

3s and Fashion Plates, with 

ft bi mt oth for ordering 
lo 


and Furnish- 
bay Goods, by mail, with fit 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for samagees and give 
trial order to 


Freeman & Woodruff, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
No. 176 Broadway, N. Y., 
Formerly at 241 Broadway. 


The Best White Lead 
Bears a Green Seal, 


in addition to Stencil Brand, 








DAVIS, CHAMBERS & CO. 


Guaranteeing its Purity and Fine Quauiry. 


St Ag ) 


ee 
otra 
Cried) 
THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 
PURE WHITE LEAD;91 arte 
“LINSEED OIL;9 °* 


eee 5 
S25INGOLD Wict SE PAID TOAN 
ONE FIND THE CONTENTS OF THIS KEG 
DIFFERENT FROMTHE ABOVE ANALYSIS 


D AVIS,CHAMBERS & CO, 


~ MARK REGIS" 





It is Unequaled for Fineness, Whiteness, 
and Covering Capacity. 
For sale by Paint Dealers Everywhere. 


MILL STONE 


MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 
Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 
NORDYKE & MABMON CO. 

ob Indianapolis, Ind: 
.—-MILLER & CO.'S CELEBRATED 


HMENT has removed from Broadway 
Shoes all styles, Popu 








REMOVA 
SHOE ESTABLIS 
to 26 Weat 14th St. Boots and 
lar Prices. Patronize MILLER & CO., 26 West 14th St. 


ASTHMA.—SMITHNIGHT'’S Asthma REMEDY. 
The only sure remedy. Is sold under a Vey 3 guaran 


tee. Price $1 a package. Sample packages free. Ad 
dress Louis Surrumionr, Chemist, C eveland, Qo. 





- 
Simply on 

their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 











Havin 


hess stagoaion, and having 
Bhirta, in all styles, we have ¥ 
ed by similar establishinents, an 
avoidl 

the following unprecedented offer o 


3 
Sample Shirt Boished complete, 








Recognized in al] Markets 
of this Country as the 


pepe E*OFe 


FBOM THE WORKROOM TO THE WEARER. 
Je, Extra Fine Linen Shield Bosom, Open Back, French Yoke, 
Shirts completely ‘finished for 


$6.00 A DOZEN! 


completed arrangements with one of the largest Cotton Factories in the United States for an 
unlimit ~ pe yply of Shirting Muslin, at the extremely low prices reached during the prevailing busi- 
1 Beste increased our facilities for the manufacture of men’s and beys’ 


as above, sent —_—" by 
Postage Stamps or Currency. We warrant these Shirts to be ade of first-class materials, substan- 

aoe and neatly finished, and to be — in appearance, durability and style to amy Shirt in the mar- 

ket costing from $1.00 to $1. 50 each 

nd remember in or tone 1 fro 18 us i ru save all outside 


ALL 


ided to make an linportant departure from the course usually adopt- 
to place ourselves directly in communication with the consumer, thus 
ng the enormous profits —T by middlemen and the retail trade, and enabling us to make 


12 Extra Fine Linen Fi nished French Yoke Shirts, ready for — o eo «© e « OO 


pe a 6% eT 
‘mall on receipt of 65 centa in 


nd size of collar be circumference of chest and length of aru 


D SHIRT a *, 825 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 


Sold by Druggists, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED 18309. 


K I R XK? ¢| Quality, Quantity, a) and Price Sold. 





sania Eee STANDARD 


In 1878, Over 


40,000,000 
POUNDS. 











ot rege , a: = apes. aucatel 
outage ait ios Agents wanted.” 
35 Sreadwas, © ew York. 


Absolute Purity, Real Worth, 


and Genuine Washing Qualities. 


SOAPS. 





20 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





saiesiiedt 





UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


are offering an unequaled selection of 


Novelties in 


BATISTE AND ANTIQUE 


Lace Curtains. 


Embroidered Band and 


Decorated Window Shades, 
SLIP COVERINGS, 
New Styles. 


AND A FULL LINE OF THE 


LATEST DESIGNS IN 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 


Drapery Materials. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
SEA-SHORE 


AND 


Evening Novelties. 


Choice Fancy Colored 


GAZES. 
Satin Striped Colored Bareges. 


BAYONNAISES. 


Black and Colored Velvet Striped 


GRENADINES, 
Batistes, 
Linen Lawns, 
Organdies, 
Jaconets, ete. 
ALSO A FINE ASSORTMENT or 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


DRESS GOODS, 


Traveling Materials, etc., etc., 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Financial, 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 


THE relative value of the different issues 
of Government bonds, as determined by the 
income which is likely to be derived from 
an investment in each, is a subject of con- 
stant inquiry and calculation on the part of 
holders of called bonds, the proceeds of 
which must be reinvested within the next 
few weeks, and of persons contemplating 
new investments. The circular of Messrs. 
Fisk & Hatch, printed in another column, 
contains tables which will be of value to 
such persons in arriving at intelligent con- 
clusions. The uncertainty attending the 
question of the probable length of the life of 
the issues of Government bonds, the right 
to redeem which will accrue to the Govern- 
ment within the next twenty-six months— 
viz., the Fives and Sixes of 1881—renders it 
impossible to determine with precision their 
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relative. value for investment as compared 
with the Four-per-Cent. bonds. 

The experience of the past four months in 
rapid funding (during which time over $500, - 
000,000 of Four-per-Cent. bonds have been 
sold, and a like amount of Fives and Sixes 
have been called in for redemption) renders 
probable future operations of like character, 
which a year ago would have been consid- 
ered altogether impossible. So that here- 
after nothing can be counted upon with ref- 
erence to the time that a 5-per-cent. or 6-per- 
cent. bond of the Government may continue 
to run beyond the time at which the Gov- 
ernment will acquire the right to call them 
in, and the present tendency of financial 
events and the signs of the times regarding 
the accumulation and investment of capital 
would seem to indicate that the next great 
funding loan of the United States Govern- 
ment will be a long 38-per-cent. or 34-per- 
cent. consol. 

In this view, it would not be surprising if 
the present Four-per-Cents. should advance 
to and maintain a premium of eight to ten 
per cent. or more; in which case investors 
cannot be too prompt in availing themselves 
of the present opportunity to supply them- 
selves at the small premium at which they 
are now selling. 





A FINANCIAL WONDER. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN last week made a 
speech at Mansfield, in Ohio, in the course 
of which he said: 


‘‘The public credit is now better than at 
any time in the history of the country. 
Strange to say, since the 1st of January 
there has been sold $750,000,000 of four- 
per-cent. bonds. They were sold at par in 
gold, and the last millien and a half were 
sold at a premium of one-half percent. We 
have saved to the people of the country in 
interest $11,000,000. Since the present Ad- 
ministration has been in power it has saved 
to the country $14,000, The credit of 
the nation has also steadily advanced, and 
there is no nation in the world that can 
borrow money at as favorable terms as the 
United States of America. To-day the 
four-per-cents. of France are worth but 94 
cents—less than par. Our bonds are quoted 
higher than those of any other nation, ex- 
cept, perhaps, those of Great Britain. This 
is so because the country has kept faith with 
the world.” 


Secretary Sherman has won golden honors 
in carrying the Resumption Act into effect 
and in his great achievement in refunding 
the public debt. We should not be at all 
surprised if the people should conclude to 
make him their next President. He has a 
large experience in public affairs, united 
with eminent intellectual and executive 
abilities and unflinching moral courage. 


THE FUNDING OPERATIONS. 
A STATEMENT FROM THE SECRETARY. 





Tue following statement of the funding 
operations since March 1st, 1877, has just 


’ been issued by the Treasury Department: 


Amount of 44-per-cent. bonds sold in 
1877, since March 1st, for refunding 5-20s, 
$95,000,000. Annual interest saved, $1,- 
425,000. 

Amount of 4-per-cent. bonds sold in 1877 
for refunding 5-20s, $50,000,000. Annual 
interest saved, $1,000,000. 

Amount of 4-per-cent. bonds sold in 1878 
for refunding 5-20s, $90,000,000. Annual 
interest saved, $1,800,000. 

Amount of 4-per-cent. bonds sold in 1879 
for refunding 5-20s, $373,269,400. Annual 
interest saved, $7,465,388. 

Amount for refunding 10-40s, $194,566,- 
800. Annual interest saved, $1,945,663. 

Amount for refunding 5-per-cent. loan of 
1858, $260,000. Annual interest saved 
2,600. 

Total bonds sold since March 1st, 1877, 
for refunding purposes, $803,095,700. To- 
tal annual interest saved, $13,638,651. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
trade movement has continued fairly active, 
with prices of all kinds of staple merchan- 
dise well sustained, and the markets for cot- 
ton, cotton fabrics, and the manufacture of 
leather and fron very strong. The receipts 
of grain and flour at the port of New York 
during the month of April show an increase 
over last year of 2,699,585 bushels of grain 
and 107,310 barrels of flour. The export 
movement continues good, though still con. 
siderably below the same time last year. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- | 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$6,226,857; and produce exports, $6,080,- 
721. 

The total imports since January 1st were 
$109,065,208, against $102,301,236 for the 
same period last year and $116,460,263 in 
1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st were $109,491,913, against $120,- 
333,912 for the corresponding period last 
year and $92,321,831 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
NationaL Bank Loans.—A national bank 
loaned money, and took as security therefor 
an assignment of a note and deed of trust 
of real estate. Held that the deed of trust 
was not void and that the bank would not 
be enjoined from selling thereunder. While 
a national bank is prohibited by law from 
loaning money on real estate; yet, if it does 
make a loan on such security, the security 
is not void, but may be enfo .—Union 
oar Bank et al. vs. Matthews, Sup. Ct. 


Contract.—If.a vendor who contracts to 
deliver cotton at a certain future day re- 
ceives payment of the price, and before the 
day appointed disables himself from com 
plying with his contract, the purchaser may 
treat the contract as rescinded and sue at 
once for the money paid out; and an at- 
tachment on such a debt would not be pre- 
mature, though commenced before the time 
fixed for the delivery of the cotton.—Rus- 
sell os. Gregory, Sup. Ct., Ala. 

Fatse Prerensks.—An indictment for 
obtaining goods by false pretenses cannot 
be sustained where by the contract of sale 
of the goods it was provided that ‘the 
title, ownership, and possession does not 
pass” until the goods are paid for. It must 
be proved that the goods were obtained 
under such circumstances that the pros- 
ecutor meant to part with his right to the 
property in the thing obtained, and not 
merely with the possession of it.—State vs, 
Anderson, Supreme Court of Iowa. 

EvipENcE.—REMOTENESS.—In an action 
for the return of money paid by the plaintiff 
to defendant, through the fraud of defend- 
ant’s agent, evidence that by the same false 
pretenses as in the particular case the de- 
fendant’s agent had induced other persons to 
pay money to the defendant is admissible to 
prove either the agency or the fraud and 
defendant’s knowledge of it.—Blake >. 


Albion Life Assurance Soc., 40 Law Times, 
211. 


Municrpa Bonps.—MANDAMU8 TO LEvY 
Tax.—The U. 8. Supreme Court, by C. J. 
Waite, has decided that where the statute 
forbids the levy of a tax beyond a certain 
limit, for the purpose of paying interest on 
municipal indebtedness, the court has no 
power to order the levy of atax for a greater 
sum. 

“Srarurs or Lurrations.—The U. 8. 
Supreme Court, by J. Swayne, has decided 
that a State Statute of Limitations cannot 
operate against rights accruing in favor of 
the General Government. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money has been 
very abundant and is seeking investment at 
low rates, the market closing on Saturday at 
14 to 2 per cent. for call loans on Govern- 
ments and 2 to 3 per cent. on stocks. Mer- 
cantile paper continues in demand. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 4@4}4 per cent.; four months at 4@5; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 
5@6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Money continued 
very easy. Consols were steady, closing at 
98} to 98%. United States bonds were firm 
and higher. American railway securities 
were steady. 

EXCHANGE. — Foreign was dull but 
strong, closing at 4.874 for sixty days and 
4.89 for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, selling 5-16, buying 
nominal 3-16; Charleston, easy, selling 3- 
16, buying +; New Orleans, commercial } 
premium, bank } premium; St. Louis, 50 
premium; Chicago, weaker, buying 1-10 
discount, selling 1-10 premium; and Bos- 
ton, par 9 pence discount, 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain dollar remains at $0.8449 gold. We 
quote: 


eR IID vn0cisdigechesceccesescat 100% 100% 
Trade Dollars (currency)...............6+ 9834 BOG 
Halves and Quarters.............sceseeees 99 W56 
Dimes and Half Dimes.................. ee 


STOCK MARKET.—Speculation has 
been active all the week and prices were 
generally higher. The trunk line and Gran- 
ger shares declined at one time, on unfavor- 
able weather reports from the West; but 
afterward advanced and were active, when 
it was announced that the long-needed rain 
had fallen and improved the crop prospect. 


to 2 per cent., with some reaction in the 
final sales. Lake Shore and Northwest were 
very prominent in the dealings. The coal 
stocks were buoyant at intervals, and closed 
generally higher than last Saturday, al- 
though not at the highest point of the week, 
Investment shares were higher and in de- 
mand, Rock Island, New York Central, 
United New Jersey, New Haven, Harlem, 
and Panama all advanced on small offerings 
of stock. In the late dealings the general 
market was firm, although closing at some 
reaction from the highest point of the week. 

The United Stares Supreme Court has ren- 
dered a decision in the cases No. 972 (The 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, et ai., 
appellants, against Albert Gallatin; appeal 
from the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of California) and No. 1,083 
(The Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
appellant, against the United States; 
appeal from the Court of Claims). 

These two cases, which were argued 
together, involve the constitutionality of 
the so-called Thurman Act of May ‘7th, 
1878. The object of that act was to secure 
the interest of the United States in the 
Union and Central Pacific Railread Com- 
panies, by providing that twenty-five per 
cent. of the annual net earnings of those 
roads, including the whole of the compen- 
sation due them for services rendered to the 
Government, should be paid to the Treasurer 
of the United States, to be by him applied 
partly in payment of the accrued interest 
upon the bonds issued by the Government to 
the two railroad companies and partly to the 
establishment of a sinking fund in the 
United States Treasury for the final pay- 
ment of the companies’ bonded indebted- 
ness. The decree in the first-named case 
and the judgment in the second are affirmed 
by this Court with costs. The decision was 
announced by the Chief Justice. No written 
opinion was rendered; but one will be filed 
in due time. 

Mr. Justice Field dissented from the 
opinion of the Court, and was joined therein 
by Messrs. Justices Bradley and Strong. 

STATE BONDS.—District of Columbia 
3-658 were active, and advanced 1 per cent., 
to 87}, with a subsequent reaction to 86]. 
Tennessee old sold at 85; do. new rose to 
823. Quebec 5s sold at 1003@100}; and 
Virginia consol. ex-matured coupons at 564. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand. Erie consolidated 2ds rose to 743. Do. 
funded 5s sold at 784 and consolidated 7s at 
111%. New Jersey Central adjustment sold 
at 10114 and consolidated 1sts assented at 91. 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consolidated, as- 
sented, advanced to 57. Rome, Waterfown, 
and Ogdensburg fell off to 4414; Chesa- 
peake and Ohio 1sts, Series B, to 42; Kansas 
and Texas consolidated, assented, to 69; 
Ohio and Mississippi 2ds to 98; and Toledo 
and Wabash 2ds, ex-coupon, to 84}. Mari- 
etta and Cincinnati 1st rose to 98, and St. 
Louis and Iron Mountain 1sts to 894. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—The invest- 
ment demand for United States bonds has 
been active, particularly for the new Four- 
per-Cents., which have been freely taken by 
institutions holding the 10-40 bonds. There 
has also been considerable business done in 
the way of exchanging the 5s and 6s of 
1881 for the Four-per-Cents. Individual in- 
vestors, not holding any other Government 
issues, have also bought largely of the new 
Fours, and there has been a great rush at 


the Sub-Treasury and Post-office for the ten- 


dollar 4-per-cent. certificates, 

The following were the closing quota- 
tions: 
United States currency sixes.......... 124% 1244 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 1065 106% 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10654 106% 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 10314 103% 


United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 103% 103% 
United States 434s, 1801, registered.... 10554 10554 
United States 44¢s, 1891, coupon....... 106% 10% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 10244 102% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 1024 10254 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows large 
increase in loans, legal tenders, and de- 
posits. The surplus reserve is also in- 


creased $1,714,255, and the banks now hold 
$16,088,000 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


May 10th. 


1,600 
18,745,600 
53,576,700 











The advance in these stocks ranged from } 
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Office of FISK & HATCH, 


No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


New York, May 9th, 1879. 


Information for Intending Investors in Government Bonds. 


For the information of holders of Government Bonds and intending investors we publish the following tables, showing the rates 
of interest which, at present market prices, the different Government issues would pay if held until the right of the Government to re- 
deem them matures, and if paid off at that time; and also the prices at which they would respectively pay an equal income. 


The right to redeem and pay off each series will mature as follows: 


Sixes of 1881, Act of February 8th, 1861, mature Dec. 31st, 1880—or in one year and eight months. 
Do. Acts of July 17th and Aug. 5th, 1861, option to redeem matures June 30th, 1881—or in two years and two months. 
Do. Act of March 3d, 1863, option to redeem matures June 30th, 1881—or in two years and two months, 

Fives of 1881, option to redeem matures May 1st, 1881—or in two years. 

Fours-and-a-Halfs of 1891, option to redeem matures 1891—or in twelve years, 


Four-per-Cents., option to redeem matures 1907—or in twenty-seven years. 


Present Valueof Market Value 
Market Price. Accrued Int. of Principal. 


Sixes of 1881, First Series, 1064 2.10 104.40 at which they will barely pay 8 per cent. 


Sixes of 1881, Second Series, 107 2.10 mae FE ae 
Sixes of 1881, Third Series, 107 2.10 104,90 e ss ¥ a “ <3) 
Fives of 1881, 1035 all 103.52 oe « + a of a « 
Four-and-a-Half-per-Cents., 107 85 10.15 “ * « & pay over 33 
Four-per-Cents., 102} 42 nuiwGee « «© ae «& FF 


The following table will show at what prices for the principal, after allowing for accrued interest, the different issues will yicld an 
equal income if redeemed as above: 
Sixes of 1881, Act of February 8th, 1861, . at 103,80, will pay 3} per cent, 
Sixes of 1881, Acts of July and August, 1861, at 104.62, o oa = 
Sixes of 1881, Act of March 3d, 1863, . at 10462, “ “ 
Fives of 1881, ° ° . ° - at 102.39, “ 


Four-and-a-Half-per-Cents,, . ° ° at 107.19, - 


&& & & 


Four-per-Cents., . a é P - at 104.22, - 


It is, of course, possible that the Government will not redeem the Fives and Sixes of 1881 in that year; but it is also possible that 


they will, and certainly no one can be surprised hereafter at any exhibition of financial strength on the part of the United States 


Government. 

Of the $121,000,000 Four-per-Cents, nearly $50,000,000 have already, in twenty days, gone into the hands of permanent investors. 
At this rate, the balance will all be absorbed long before July. With the large demand from London (one single institution there having 
recently taken $5,000,000); with the demand from holders of the maturing Five-Twenties; with the amounts being taken in exchanges 


by holders of Fives and Sixes of 1881; with the increasing demand from the people for cash, the amount of Fours available to supply 


the holders of the $250,000,000 Five-Twenties of 1867 and 1868, and Ten-Forties maturing in July, is daily becoming smaller; and, 
therefore, those who delay exchanging must not be disappointed if they find the market price of the Fours steadily advancing. 

Of the $40,000,000 recently taken by the National Bank of Commerce, only $9,000,000 remain unsold. This, added to the $71,- 
000,000 remaining out of the amount taken by the First National Bank for themselves and associates, leaves only $80,000,000 to supply 
the demand to come from the holders of, at least, $240,000,000 of called Five-Twenties of 1867 and 1868, and Ten-Forties, the proceeds 
of which are still to be reinvested. These facts, not generally known, will, we are sure, be of great interest to all holders of called 
bonds and intending buyers of the Four-per-Cents. 

The immense quantities of gold poured into the coffers of the world the past ten years; the enormous amounts of values wiped out 
of existence; the depreciation in state, city, and railroad bonds and stocks; the losses by savings banks and institutions of trust the 
world over; the fact that the flash of the cable and telegraph wires and the speed of the locomotive and steamer have quadrupled the 
capacities of capital, while the reduction in the cost of material, machinery, labor, and products has largely reduced the requirements 
of business, even with the fullest activity and prosperity in ‘business enterprises—all tend to show that we have entered on a long 
era of cheap money; while the marvelous drawing together of the nations of the earth in financial matters makes the bonds of the 

United States Government almost as homelike in England, Germany, and France as their own national bonds. As a nation and people, 
we have only now to make the right use of our opportunities to soon become the financial center of the world, which means prosperity 
to every industrious person and to every legitimate interest in the country. 


aa aa FISK & HATCH. 
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California and ater Mining Stcls 


We buy and sell all Mining Stocks 
at the San Francisco and New York Mining Stock Ex- 
changes or elsewhere, daily, on commisston, and divi- - 
dends paid by us in New York. Our custom 26 years. 


Albert H. Nicolay & Co., 


Bankers, Brokers, and Aucti , No. 48 Pine Street, 
New York. 


WE OFFER THE 


U. S. FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS, 


EITHER COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
IN ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
AT THE MARKET PRICE, 
FREE OF COMMISSION. 
CALLED BONDS 
AND ALL THE VARIOUS GOVERNMENT SECURI 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE, OR BOUGHT 
ON THE MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, 
HATCH & FOOTE, 
BANKERS, 
No. 12 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. __ 


CHICAGO AND ALTON R.R. CO. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. SINKING FUND 
GOLD BONDS, DUE 191 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and “St. Paul 


FIRST MORTGAGE te PER CENT. wry DUE 
1908. ISSUE ON THE LOW 
DAKOTA EXTENSION, 


For sale by 
KUHN, LOEB & CO., 31 NASSAU ST. 


Mow York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT 60,, 


(INCORPORATED). 


Capital Stock, $200,000, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND CHICAGO, 

31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y. 
qtoney CAREFULLY INVESTED for, Capttalista, 


Estates, Guardians, Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Savings Ban (scorborations, and 
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Newark 
‘AL DIST: ROT SCROOE, 248, AND WATER 
NDS, Ona ROAD and other CORPORATE BONDS 
negotiated. Defaulted Bonds converted into interest- 
paying investments. pons collected. 
ti RARY LOANS made to Counties, Towns, and 
Cates, anticipation of Taxes and other hovebues. 
Coupons paid for States, Counties, Towns, Cities, Rail 


nm Real 
Tersey 01 City, 














WILL ACT AS STOCK TRANSFER AGENT for Rail. 
youd, Mining. and other corporations, and also as 


of Bondholders. 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, pws Cities, Railroad and other corpora- 


and 

— me searataly Sat C. SHORT, President. 

Ww. P. —e jurer. 
WoRrrTHinotos, — 1. 


A GOOD PLAN 


method for operating in stocks 

is 4 = ca) es of various sums = combinin 
the « yy vely small orders of a great number o 
‘rsons, t gatin, Ls ny or hundreds of 
houanas of dollars anc ‘he same together as 
one sum. A limited yobs money thus in- 
profits of immense totals. 





Ms <euie nt : hares pro ital alw t —_ ~— 
en of large capita! ways Many advan co] 
over others. a con can buy forge lines and 

profit, which sm: Operators cannot do. By this new 
combination system we have made ex —s 

rofits fora numerous class of customers, and wi 
ake pleasure in extending the facilities fea of our office 
to such correspondents or city patrons as have money 
to Invest and choose to favor us with their business. 


can do singly or alone. ae woe =I references as to 

integrity and responsibilit y cheertu y furnished. Full 

py free on applicati 

LAWRENCE & es Bapkers and Brokers, 
57 Exchange Place, New York City. 


NEW yo SAVINGS BANK, 8th Avene, 
corner 0! terest Sommencing the 
first of each ph, Assets, $3,660,188.07. Surplus, 


: RICHARD H. BULL, President. 
C. W. BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 


TO ) INVESTORS. r cont, 


Improved Farm First 

half yearly in New York. » - te our "aot years’ 
business no client of ours ever waited a day for inter- 
est or pal. For several our 

a tuys supplied the the demand. Now we cap inve st 








her sums in small amounts, voce ¥ Very Chelce 
pa A being often onl $1.25 to acre 0! 
rich, productive farms. nd us to 10,000. We 
can furnish h of to parties who 





J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
Counselors at Law, kers, and Loan Agents. Law- 
rence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


‘WM. HENDERSON, 


INDIANA POL Ts. ATND. 


Practices in Federal and State Courts at Ind lis. 
Spectal attention Co to Foreclosure of —. 
€ 
vi 





‘0. _ 
porations on First Ant rtgage r City and Farm —— 


ert Loans y lec 
onal Farm em in the 9 of Ind on from 33 
to 50 per cent. of a valuations, at 7 and 5 per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 
Refers to Baskets and Business Men of 
janapolis. 
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Commercial, 


DRY ¥ GOODS. 


Tene has been a fair movement im near- 
7 all descriptions of seasonable goods 
uring the past week, though the total 
shows a considerable fal! ing off from the 
active period of the season. The feature 
of the week was the unexpected suspension 
of the large and old-established woolen oods 
commission house of Whittemore, Peet, 
Post & Co., Nos. 346 and 848 Broadway. 
The liabilities of the firm are estimated to 
be about one million dollars, and it is hoped 
that the suspension will only be temporary. 

Cotton Goods—The tone of the market 
has continued firm, though the demand has 
been less active. The export movement 
comprised shipments of 1,654 packages 
from tlfis port, 70 *kages from Boston, 
and 102 packages from other ports, in all 
1.826 packages, and 


Since Jan. Ist, roe 57,086 p’k’g's, valued at.. -$3, My a 
Sanie time in'1878, 40, 382 p'k'g's, valued at. 252 





Same time in 1877, 38,936 p’k'g’s, valued at. bine 
Same time fn 1876, 32" 073 p’k'z’s, valued at... 2 78,859 
Same time in 1860, 56,788 p’k'g’s, valued at... 3,350,402 


Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
liberal movement on account of back or- 
ders, and new business was transacted to a 
fair extent. 





Bleached goods were in steady request for 
shirtings and wide sheetings. Fine and 
medium shirtings were strong. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
and steady. 

Cottonades were mostly quiet. 

Denims were considerably less active, 
Spough stocks are light and prices remain 

rm. 

Ducks were in light demand for small re- 
assortments, with prices steady. 

Quilts were in fair request from first 
hands and jobbers’ sales were quite liberal. 

Vhite goods were fairly active and some 
special makes of piqués were in large de- 
mand. 

Print-cloths were active and transactions 
at Fall River and Providence were unusual- 
ly large. Prices were very firm. The oper- 
atives of five of the Fall River mills have 
voted to ‘‘ strike” on the 20th or 21st instant, 
and this will probably cause a temporary 
stoppage of all the mills at that place; hence, 
manufacturers are unwilling to enter into 
contracts for ‘“‘futures” at present. We 
quote 4c. bid and 44c. asked for 64x64 
cloths and 33@8 9-16c. for 56x60. 

Prints continued irregular. New and 
choice styles of light and medium fancies 
were in moderate demand, Shirtings were 
fairly active. 

Grinauame,—Staple checks were in steady 
request, Dress styles were only taken in 
small parcels 

Dress Goons.—Worsted fabrics were in 
fair demand, while the movement in cotton 
goods was confined to a few very popular 
makes, 

Woolen goods have continued to improve 
and the volume of business for the past 
week has been very fair. Nearly all agents 
have now opened their new fall and winter 
styles, and have secured liberal orders in 
many instances. Heavy woolens have been 
placed on the market this season at exceed- 
ingly low prices, and the styles and fabrica- 
tion of many of the new goods indicate still 
further improvement on the part of our 
woolen manufacturers. The late advance 
in cotton-warps has imparted more firmness 
to many fabrics partly made from cotton, 
and. while some makes. have already been 
marked up by agents, many others have a 
strong upward tendency. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in fair de- 
mand for low and medium- grade heavy 
goods, Spring weights were in light re- 

uest, 

Cheviot suitings were fairly active. 

Worsted coatings were in good demand 
for most of the popular makes. Cotton- 
warps were active. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,039,919, 
showing a decrease of $210,000 as com- 
pared with last week; but $72,000 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the ‘week is $1,210,712, or a trifle more 
than the imports. 


. see — _ re) 
LACE-MAKING MATERIALS. 
This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 

fi eral that we are filling mail orders to every state in 
+ — We import direct. Large sup ty always 

Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample fot. 
FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of lakes, 
Toledo, 0._ 


SHAWLS 


WE OFFER DURING THE PRESENT 
OUR SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


Real India Shawls, 


REPRESENTING EVERY ou. rene £ 








Y, AND STYLE, AT 


Largely Reduced Prices. 


AT Stewart & Ch 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER AN 


IMMENSE STOCK 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


COMPRISING Wiltens, Axminsters, Body 
Brussels, Tapestry Brussels, Three- 
Plys, Ingrains, etc., etc. 


AT RETAIL. 
AMONG THEM ARE MANY ELEGANT 


New Styles and Designs, 


THAT CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 
BEING THE PRODUCTION OF OUR OWN FAC- 
TORIES, WE ARE ENABLED TO OFFER THE MOST 
DESIRABLE NEW PATTERNS WHEN THEIR MAN. 
UFACTURE IS FIRST COMMENCED. We also 
supply TURKISH, INDIA, and other CARPETS and 
RUGS OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF FLOOR COVERING, 
ALL AT THE 


Lowest Rates ever Offered, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO CHURCHES, HOTELS, 
AND STEAMERS. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, and RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th St., N. Y., 
near Sixth Avenue Elevated R.R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


BEFORE 


you arrange your summer shopping, subscribe to 


EHRICHS’ 
Fashion Quarterly, 


the most complete and cheapest Fashion Magazine 
issued from the press and the only reliable 


MANUAL OF SHOPPING 


published. 

The®summer Number, now ready, contains the 
latest details of Fashions, Styles, and Prices, as well 
as full information about Summer Sports of every 
description, Tourists’ and Travelers’ Accessories, 
Books for Summer Reading, etc., etc. The Literary 
Department is replete with carefully selected reading 
matter—interesting, amusing, and instructive—which 
alone is worth more than the moderate price charged 
for the book. 

Subscription can commence at any time. Only 
50 cents a year; single copies, 15 cents. 

Address 


EHRICH & CO, 


287 to 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60., 


14TH STREET AND JrH AVENUE, N. Y. 











ALL THE nOvELTIES IN H HATS AND 
PRING MILLINERY NOW OPEN. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVES, IN IN OPERA AND SPRING 
SHADES. 


WE LEAD IN 


Black Dress Silks, 
Black Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER | 
HAN ANY OTHER HOUSE 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 


conus BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL 
ARE. seamen vereed MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


WASTE SILKE. 


Sew ing = gud Machine Twist, Black or Colors, 
sent b 30 cents per ounce. Send for Circular 
sent OY meting Silk. Address 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 
Postage Stamps accepted as money. 


‘BLISS BROTHERS, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated 
* Bliss tomatic Dress- 





on, Testi- 








SEW! iluatrated Description. 
scours peaked Uy mall 
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Field, Leiter 
& C0., 


CHICAGO, 


GIVE NOTICE THAT THEIR 
RETAIL 
DEPARTMENT 


now occupies their 


NEW STORE 


(at the old location) 


CORNER OF 


State and Washington Sts,, 


and extend a cordial invitation to 
strangers and others visiting the 
City to call and examine their 


complete lines of 


Dry Goods! 
Carpets ! 


AND 


Upholstery ! 


which they display in the 


FINEST STORE 


IN THE 


WORLD! 


ES McORE 


Bo Be (Gi 09 


FOREIGN SILK DEPARTMENT. 


BLACK SILKS 
and SATINS 


IN RICH, FINE QUALITIES, AT PRICES WITHIN 
THE REACH OF ALL. 


PLAIN 
COLORED SILKS 


75c., 85c., $1. 


VERY MUCH BELOW COST OF IMPORT- 
ATION. 


THE VERY LATEST PARIS 
NOVELTIES 


SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


Vesting Garniture and 
Dress Combination, 
” ARE BEING RECEIYED DAILY. 


JES MeCRERRY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE IMPORTATION 
OF 


FRENCH NOVELTIES 


Dress Goods. 


POSITIVE BARGAINS 


COLORED GRENADINES, 


4 CHANCE SELDOM OFFERED TO SECURE HAND 











SOME GRENADINES AT LOW PRICES. 








[May 15, 1879, 


Chas. Gossage 


j Co. 


‘Dry Goods Retailers,” 
CHICACO. 
Fill all Mail Orders” 
“Subject to Approval!” 
“Send for Samples.” 





Elegant! Stylish! Cheap! 


J. & 6, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth-Av., and 22d-st, 
SILKS. 


HAVING PURCHASED FROM THE AGENTS OF 
TAPISSIER & BELLON, OF LYONS, 
their entire stock of 
FINE BLACK DRESS SILKS, 
WHICH ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
FOR FINISH AND DURABILITY, 





they will dispose of them at $1a yard. Their present 
actual value is $1 50. And, in order to close out the 

residue of the last importation of BARDON, RITTON 
rx CO.'S COLORED SILKS, the same will be offered at 
$1 a yard, which is much below the manufacturers’ 
cos 


Together with 
CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
STRIPES, price $2; really worth $5. 
They would also direct t atten 
EIR ADMIRABL E ASSORTMENT OF 
PLAIN COLOR. ED SILKS. all new shades, from $1 to 


50 a yard. 
D MASSE SI ores in most desirable colors, = a yard. 


SATIN BROCADES, in recent designs, #1 vard. 
FANCY SUMMER SILKS, CHECKS AND STRIPES, 50c. 


to Tc. 
— POMPADOUR SATIN, d la Jardintére, $1 50 
SICILIENNE AND ARMURE, SILKS for Spring Capes 
rane th 


e New Material for Trimmin: 
THE ORIENTAL. SUMMER VELVET in DAMASSE 
BROCAD 


Ge 


Colored Dress Goods 


are now fully assorted, 
with every desirable fabric for SPRING and SUMMER 
COSTUMES, both of European and Domestic 
Manufacture, and in part consist of 
Silk and Wool Novelties, 50 inches wide, $1 a yard; 
original price $2 
French aren in the latest colorings, 50c. to 85e. 


All i Wool Camel’s Hair Cloth, Damass( Satin-striped 
Mohairs, and Lapis’ : al wool French De Beige, at 
greatly reduced peo 

camel ry Hair Su Suitings, “48 inches wide, 50c. per yard; 

ood value f 
satin Str ped Mohair Cloths, price 25c.; reduced from 
c. 

Double-fold Momie Games oF price Qe. ; well worth 40c. 

All-wool French De Be igo, Sic 3 cost to imnort, 38i¢c. 

Armure and Matelassé uiting, ‘price 18¢. ; former price 


Mohatr Brilllantine, price Ibe. ; original cost 27K. 
on 


h Silk and Wool Nov elties, 48 inches wide, 
price $1, marked down from $38. 
In ess Goods will be found 


Fine Dre 
a most attractive exhibit < NEW DRESS MATERIAL, 


Momie Cloths, Chuddah, ‘Cashmere d'Inde Shoodas, 
French Cambrics, Lawns, Jaconets, Organdies, French 
and Scotch Ginghams, Sutines, and Cotelines, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


Colored Grenadines. 


All the latest designs and colorings in Peacock Bins, 
ans d’Armes, Resilles, Mexicans, Moire and 
Gerines, Satin Stripes, Rays, and Velvet Brocaded 


Sta hats and TISSUES, in delicate tints, for Dinner 
and Summer Party ses, are deserving of spec! 
al 


The Mourning Department 


CONTAINS 


Iron-frame Grenadines, from 15c. a yard yg 
Bourette Grenadines, price 25c. Reduced 
Mexican Grenadines, in plain plaids and stripes, price 


o $1. 
All Silk  Brocades, new styles, $1 50 and upward. 
Silk-and-Wool Brocades and Stripes, from $125 up- 


ward. 
Novelty 4 Brenadines, This assortment specially marked 
wn 
French English, a and Domestic Buntin nes in variety. 
Satin wiriped Momie Cloths, for Walking Suits, and & 
UW ne 0) 


Courtauld’s English Crapes. 


THE CLOAK AND SUIT DEPARTMENT! 


has recently received a variety of new garments. 
nat I vi Wak Ayn ag $3 50 to S 7 
ny ts ackets, from . 
or. mp oa houlder Capes, $7 to 14. Really worth 
$1 oo 


Street and Carriage Wrees. f from $12 to 20. 
Ladies’ Cheviot Ulsters, from $3 t« tom 
Paris-made _Comtamaes, ‘Walking, an en 4 0! 

Suits at 40 of a reduction on forr 
BUNTI Ind AND 6 pitty NE — AND SILK 


RES! 
AT E DALY Repce E D ORICES. 
CALICO W: PERS. Yeh trimmed with borders, 
5c. to $1.25. 


SHAWL DEPARTMENT. 


SRETLAND SHAWLS, ranging from 85c. to $6. 
rom $45 to $750. 
TyDiA SHA LACE WLS Fane iS, ranging f from $8 to 00. 
Together with a collection 
LLAMA LACE SACKS, 
which will be dis a of at a reduction of 50 per cent. 
from the original co ING. and 
7 “@OODS, 
sume CAT aLocowerst ohare every api 
al of thus enablin g them to to do their sho apping rin ow 
Fork fs as advantageously as residents of 





J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
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WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Everme, May 12th, 1870. 
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Hamilton........ oeee @ | Werbientos,. soccces 
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a. reer ree 74|Red Bank, 4—4.... 64 
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«  46-inch....... 11 Slaterville, 2; 7 

Canoe, 8—4......... 4 78, 5} 

Clinton, Day 4-4... . 94|Tuscarora, 4—4....11 
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Green, G, 4—4....... 6 |Wauregan, No. 1...10 

Great Falls, 8....... 6 Wamsutta, 4—4...11} 

ae ee re 5—4...16 
- A....... 8 | Williamsville, 4--4..10} 
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Amoskeag........... 16 |Otis, CC........... 10 

Blue Hill............ 84| Pear] River........ 154 

Columbia, Heavy. ...15 Warren, AXA..... 124 

Everett......0c000.0015 |: 11} 

Haymeker. panaceeete 8} C 6. vccecc 10 

Otis, 1 PPE EOUNS 20556 ceciane 15 

BB..... cossenels 114 
STRIPES. 

American ...... 93|Otis, BB..... 10 @- 

Amoskeag..... 1 114) Pittstield... — @5} 
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CORSET JEANS. 





Amoskeag........... 7 .Kearsarge......... 7 
Androtcoggin.. einai a Laconia’... 
anoe River......... ¢ nawrense, Satteens ce 
Hyde Park ...... ..-. 8 |Naumkeag, re’ 
Indian Orchard...... Lf ag Lniinae’@ 
THE TAMPICO BUSTS 
now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 

and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 

im provement ever made in They 

are soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
Bo bones. 

The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 

Worenicd vette bree aver te _- 

° $i, 
For want ARG ER dno: a 


ike, 








B Ridley & Sous, 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y., 


NEW SILK DEPARTMENT. 


COMPARE OUR PRICES AND QUAL- 
ITIES WITH ANY HOUSE. 


THE RESULT WE LEAVE. 
LARGE LINE OF 


Striped Silks, 


FOR DRESS, 48 CENTS PER YARD. 
NOT RUBBISH, BUT FAIR QUALITIES. 


ALSO AT 50c., 55c., 60c., 65c.,75 CENTS. ALL REAL 
BARGAINS. 


HANDSOME SHADES IN 
COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
AT 65c., 70c., 85c., W5c., $1, $1.15, $1.25. 


A GOOD BLACK SILK, 


T 68. PER YARD. AT 75 CENTS—THE BEST FOR 
The MONEY EVER OFFERED. 

AT 85 CTS., AT 95 CTS., AT $1, AT $1.05, AT $1.15, 
AT $1.25, AT tts 35 


OUR $1.50, $1.65, $1.75, $2, AND $2.25 BLACK SILKS 
HAVE RECEIVED COMMENDATIONS 
cpm ALL QUARTERS. WARRANTED EVERY 





BLACK AND COLORED SATINS, FOR TRIMMINGS, 

COLORED SILKS FROM 50 CTS. CTS., up 

100 DIFFERENT FANCY MATERIALS. POR BONNET 
TRIMMINGS. FROM 25 CTS. to $2.50 per yard. 


TEN THOUSAND 


SILK PARASOLS. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY. BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT. 
EXAMINE, 





OSTRICH FEATHERS, FKRENCH FLOWERS, Etc. 


AUCTION FURCEAS OF FINE FANS, ONE-THIRD 
REGULAR PRICES. 


OUR NEW 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


AND PRICE.-LIST IS NOW READY. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, PER ANNUM, 
25 CENTS. 


SINGLE COPIES, FIFTEEN CENTS, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand Street ; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Bazaar Hand-Made Corsets 


nes 1, 100 Bones, 75c.; No. 2, Coutil, 150 Bones, $1.00; 
No. 3, the very beat Corset anade, $1.75 ; No. 8 to order, 
$2. 50. Poser’ 15 cen 
OOM INGDA LE BROS 
924, 926, 928 Third Avenue, New York. 








eet 





E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 
Boys’ Clothing. 


BOYS’ KILT SUITS, FOR 4 AGES 2 TO 6 YEARS. 


500 KILT SUITS at 
850 KILT SUITS AT $3.2 sao. 


BOYS’ BLOUSE SUITS AT $3, $4, $4.50, $5. 
BOYS' SACK AND DERBY SUITS, $4.50, UP. 


BOYS' COLUMBIA sacs - SUITS oO 
$4.25, $5.50, $7.50 


. WORTH 
25. WORT 


p= to 16 years), 





BOYS’ LINEN KILT SUITS, $1.25, $1.50, 
WHITE DUCHY SUITS in KILT and BLOUSE. 


BOYS’ WAISTS and CAMISOLES. 


Ladies’and Misses’ Shoes, 


in FINE MOROCCO, FRENCH KID, CLOTH TOPS, ete. 
MISSES) PEARL BUTTON BOOTS, HAND SEWED 

Seer COP Enron Peer ae tt 
OAL DREN'S PEARL BUTTON SHOES, HAND 


SEWED (sizes 4 to 10 81 50 
py DREN'S SPRING HEEL SHOES, 800. 


HILDREN’S PINK and BLUE BUTTON SHOES, 85c. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN STREET. 


1819 JONES — 1840 


FANCY GOODS. A Housefurnish’g Goods. 

















MILLINERY. @ Vo SILVERWARE. 

BOYS’ SUITS. o “a GLASSWARE, 

GLOVES. o "a Cescnany. 

LACES. o- °o CHINA. 
o o 


JONES °:, 


Eighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x 

'. JONES .-’ 
SHOES. o o SILKS. 
CLOTHS. “s ao CARPETS. 


a o o — 
DOMESTICS. oa o Dress Goons. 


— o o _— 
UPHOLSTERY. o A oo 8uits & CLoaxks. 


— o o _ 
a V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, etc, 


Spring o opening of new and elegant Imported and 
oa c¢ Goo Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine our assortment. 
Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. Sam- 
ples and C Jatalogues sent free. 








HG F. KOCH, 


Sixth Av., cor. Twentieth Street. 
OPEN IN Ge 


OF THE 


NEW STORE 


WITH A GRAND DISPLAY OF 


ELEGANT COSTUMES, 


LADIES and CHILDREN 8 FINE UNDERWEAR, 
SILKS A.VD DRESS GOODS, 


FRINGES, HOSIERY, LACES, PARASOLS, 
etc., etc., 


at Lower Prices than Any House on the Avenue. 


[From the Times.) 


A transformation scene, at least such would be the proper name b: 
to three times its original size 
We do not hesitate to state that the > ie Suit Parlor surpasses in 
or) any similar room in the cit 


ments Mr. Koch has made by enlargin, 
same floor with the store pro 


which to call the wonderful improve- 
nee La pe 
and con 





(being on the 


ity 
e costumes exhibited there, and all ol and manufactured under the personal supervision of the 


propstetos and his able assistants, are simp] 


lady should miss the opportunity to yay this model establishment. 





73,62 


In 1870 we so.p 127,833 


Sewina MAcHINEs. 





In 1878 WE 8sOLD 356,432 


Sewmna MACHINES. 





more SINGER SEWING MACHINES Sold in 1878 |. 
gr! in any previous year. 


We now Sell Three-Quarters 
of all the Sewing Machines 
Sold in the World. 


Our sales have‘ increased enormously 
every year through the whole 
period of ‘‘ hard times.”’ 


For the accommodation of the Public, we have Fifteen Hundred Subordinate Offices in the United States 
and Canada, and Three Thousand Offices in the Old World and South America. 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Prices Greatly Reduced! 


Waste no Money on Cheap Counterfeits ! 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Principal Office 34 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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W. & J SLOANE, 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway, 


HAVE MADE A 


Crand Opening of 
Axminsters, 
Moquettes, 
Wiltons, 
Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 


Three-Ply and Ingrain Carpetings, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
India, 
Persian, 
Smyrna, 


AND 








Daghestan 





CARPETS AND RUGS- 


JUST RECEIVED. 





CHURCHES, HOTELS, STEAMBOATS, AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 
AND UPON THE MOST REASONABLE TERMS, 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 

ROAD, Bleecker-Street Station. 
NEW YORK ELEVATED RAILROAD 
Houston-Street Station. 





Grossley’s 


CARPETS. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
AT RETAIL. 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, REDUCED from $8 to $2.25. 

ENGLISH AXMINSTERS, REDUCED from $3.50 to 
$2.50 per yard. 

200 pieces SAXONY VELVETS at $1.25 per yard. 

FINE TURKEY and SMYRNA RUGS and MATS, all 
sizes, at ONE-HALF THE PRICES named last season. 


600 rolls ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, BEST QUAL- 
ITY, from $1 per yard. 

1,500 rolls TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, new styles, from 
65 cents. 

We have the LARGEST LINE itn the City of THREE- 
PLYS, KIDDERMINSTERS, EXTRA SUPERS, and 
WOOL INGRAINS, ALL of which we are offering at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Parties contemplating a 
purchase of Carpets should 
examine this immense stock, 


J, W. CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 820 and 822 Broadway, 
CORNER PEARL STREET. 


CARPETS 


We Invite Special Attention to our 
SPRING STOCK 


of MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 4XMINSTERS, VELVETS, 
BODY and TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THRE E-P LYS, IN- 
GRAINS, and COTTAGE CARPETS, all at prices lower 
ar the same class of goods were ever before offered 


‘ro CLOSE OU oT A RECENT PURCHASE QUICKLY, 


WE SHALL OFF 
308 PIECES MOQUETTE AT., -<-88 % FER TARR, 
AXMINSTER /. Sa i bas 


100 - 
250 Sy Wy TS ae ben 
FULLY ONE DOLL AR —_ THAN AC ‘TUAL VALUR 
Also 1,000 PIECES TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
FROM 5c. ogi xs io} +f 
INGRAINS FROM 85c. PER YARD AN 


L IGN UM. 

Special Agent for the PATENT FLOOR CLOTH. The 
most attractive and durable Floor Covering ever pro- 
duced. It is warm, bright, noiseless, and elastic; is 
easily kept clean and any sized room can be covered 
without seam. New design Borders to match, 


CE cu RTA INS. 

A visit to our LACE CURTAINS and UPHOLSTERY 
DEPARTMENT will convince the most skeptical that 
we still maintain the lead in Prices, Quality, Styles, ete, 

MATTINGS. 
one, pus hased at auction consistns ofa 
ee of WHITE, CHECK, CY PaT- 
TERN which arrived too late for a phe delivery, 
will be ‘closed out at reed low prices in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 














189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th Street. 
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Weekly Market Heview, 


‘or the week ending Friday, May 9th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE.—Brazm Corrrer.—There has 
been a very quiet market. The demand 
has been meager, and buyers have displayed 
little or no interest, while bids have gen- 
erally been on a lower basis of valuation. 
The lull is doubtless due to the full sup- 
plies held in second hands and the slow 
distributive movement. MriLp CorrEEs.— 
The local market for Java descriptions is 
still quiet, with no business reported in in- 
The distributive demand is fair. 
West India descriptions are quiet, except 
for Maracaibo, which has been in fair re- 
quest, the low and high grades being most 
in favor and salable at full valuations, 
while the medium grades are not so well 
sustained. We quote: 


voices. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 104 (19 
Santos, Best to Chuice.............+ 16 @I18 
NS Stns ixeuetssae chetupenatsie % (27 
Ds khpbapsovaseGobeg te nekae sixes Ah 2 
ER ae einer: F 15 (@18 
SIONS 5s 550sesse 86000000 600080 16 @l7 


TEA.—The auction sale on Thursday 
showed the market to be about sustained 
Yor Green; but Japan, and especially the 
Oolong, sold very low, even considering the 
inferior quality of the offering. By private 
contract the market is quiet und sales are 
made with difliculty, and the tendency ap- 
pears to be slightly in buyers’ favor. We 
quote: 





MG ccc akecannh ese besesseanesere @0 
DE MEN 5.0 c5500ds0s 000004005 % (@80 
English Breakfast. (75 
EU ncolored JAPAD..cc-ccccccccccccees 22 (60 
SPOT 05606800400 445590490000 1998 y @75 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.—There has been 
a steady demand, anda fair amount of busi- 
ness has resulted. ‘The product of the re- 
fineries is being very steadily absorbed, and, 
with only moderate receipts from direct im- 
portation, refiners have largely supplied their 
wants from local purchases. Upon the 
strength of the increased demand, the mar- 
ket has improved in tone, and values are 
quoted upon a higher basis, especially for 
Muscovados, which continue most in favor. 
Rerimep.—There has again been a large 
business transacted, and buyers have taken 
all grades freely, the market being well sold 
up at the close of business. Prices are un- 
changed, except for Cut Loaf, which was 
yesterday a trifle easier, und at our quota- 
tions the market left off strong. Purchases 
on export account have again been a feature 
of the business reported, and considerable 
lines of Crushed and Granulated have been 
taken for Europe and South America. Up 
to date, the export has been more than 
double that of the same period last year and 
there is still a good demand. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 6} @ 69 
Hann: —Out Leal . 000 ci sccce sencecte 8} @ — 
eer errs. 88 @— 
eee en sh oy 
GRAKULATED. .0000005s ccccecccceces 8} (@ Sh 
Wuitre,—Standard A, Grocers’....... 8 @— 
Steam Refined A.......... Tt @ 7 
BN hick cs Cisccsunasecss 74 @ 7% 
YeELLow.—Coffee C...... ° s 





son st Ge 
Other grades............. 6s @ 6 


MOLASSES.—There have been sales of 
several cargoes to arrive of boiling grades 
at 274 cents for 50° test, which is the present 
quotation; but we do not hear of any trans- 
actions in spot pracels. Grocery qualities 
meet with the usual jobbing demand, but the 
market generally is quiet. NEw ORLEANS. 
—A moderate amount of business has been 
reportcd, ut steady prices; but the market is 
still lacking in toneand trade shows a want 
of vigor and animation. We quote: 


Cusa, Grocery Grades ............00. nominal. 
ie eee 274 (@28 
New Onveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @43 
* oi “* Good.....32 @4l1 


FISH.—Mackerel continue extremely 
dull, though there is no disposition shown 
to urge supplies at the expense of lower 
prices. Some 1,000 bbls. new Mackerel 
have been received, from which small sales 
have been made at $2.25@$3 for small 
and $5@$6 for large. There is very little 
inquiry for such grades here and the greater 
portion has been shipped out of the market. 
Cod are in light receipt, but the supply is 
sufficient to meet all probable requirements, 
In the absence of Box Herring afloat, stock 
in store is held firmly at 18 cents for Scaled 


is held at firm prices. 
CODFISH : 


We quote: 


Boomaes Cod, per qtl....— — @ 4 00 
Grand Bank Cod........ 8 00 @ 8 124 
Pickled, Scale, per bbl... 3 75 @ 4 00 
Tickled Cod, per bbl.... 4 50 @ 5 00 
MACKEREL 
No. 1 Shore.............20 00 @22 00 
IG; GRONS. 6000600000 - 6 5 @ 6 50 
BOs TOO, 0:00:60000000% 6 50 @ 7 00 
No. 3 Medium........... 325 @ 8 50 
SaLmon, Pickled, No. 1, per bbl.12 00 @13 00 
HERRING, Scaled, per box...... 4@ 16 
HekxkING, No. 1, per box........ 13@ 14 


SALT.—For Factory-filled the demand 
improves very slowly, while on the part of 
holders there is the same disposition shown 
to urge the market to greater activity. 
Prices are nominal. Bulk is generally held 
with confidence, but the market is quiet. 
We quote: 


Liverpool Fine, Ashton’s........ —-— @250 
Liverpool Fine, other brands.... 1 00 @ 2 40 
In small bags, 45 in a bbl........ —@ 54 
In small pockets, 100in a bbl.... —@ 24 





GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is for small job- 
bing parcels only and previous prices are 
still current. We quote: 

Pot, let Ort... .ccccccecsccccccece ove 44@ 5 
Pk  piecnchustdceossenneeen 64 @7 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Ftour. — State 
and Western has attracted more attention, 
especially for the home trade, though ship- 
pers have taken choice ‘‘clear” and 
‘‘straight” quite freely; and good grades 
Winter, valued at $5.20@$5.35, have been 
purchased to some extent for the London 
market. Low Clear have been sought after, 
but are very scarce and much higher; and 
this has prevented the filling of many 
orders and the dealings in this description 
have been confined to local jobbers. All 
grades of Winter have been salable at 
higher prices, the advance having been the 
most noticeable in low grades, which are in 
light supply and much wanted. Standard 
Family brands have sold well and are also 
higher. Good medium Winter, valued at 
$5.45@$5.70, have sold freely at the ad- 
vance. Common Extras have also been in 
good demand. SourTHErRN Four has been 
in more general demand, and, with limited 
arrivals and the stock of most grades greatly 
reduced, prices have rapidly improved. 
Very choice Family brands are in very 
light supply, and for these extreme prices 
are obtained. Very little has been done in 
South American brands, in part owing to 
the much higher prices current, closing 
strong at the advance. Ryk FL Lour has 
been in fair demand and the market is 
steadier. Corn MEAL has been in moder- 
ate demand; but, with limited arrivals, the 
market is steady. We quote: 


SUE MORGIOS: 600 5055s0dee0ae0 $3 30 @ # 30 

IN aa basa saewsessaseaseakbens 240 @ 330 
ROT DONUNG 56 610:6:0:0:00 000 560 00s 845 (@ 3 00 
State Extra brands............ 880 @ 390 
Minnesota Clear... ..ccccesees 415 @ 455 
Minnesota Straight............ 460 @ 475 
Minnesota Patents............ 540 @ 8 00 


Ex. Amber, Ind , O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Dl. Superfine... 8 60 @ 3% 90 
White Wheat, Ex., Ohio, Ind... 515 @ 5 40 
GRAIN.—WueEat.—The leading grades 
of Winter (No. 1 White and No. 2 Red) 
have been very active, chiefly for export to 
the Continent, and a fair business has also 
been done with English shippers; and but 
for the extreme prices demanded a much 
larger number of orders would have been 
filled. The marked improvement and 
greater activity at the upper lake ports 
have strengthened the views of holders of 
Spring; but the much higher prices asked 
have greatly restricted the outward move- 
ment, and at yesterday’s market there was a 
very dull and weak tone, especially notice- 
able with holders of No, 2 Spring. A good 
business has been done in options at the ad- 
vance; but at theclose all gradesand options 
were quiet and weaker. Corn.—There has 
been a moderately active export, local, and 
speculative demand, and, with limited arriv- 
als, prices have advanced materially. Busi- 
ness has been checked by the meager supply 
and the extreme prices demanded. Steamer 
has been scarce, and sold in some cases as 
high as No. 2. White has ruled firmer, 
under asmall supply and a fair trade for ex- 
port. Ryr.—There has been a more active 
demand; and, with a light supply, prices 
have favored the seller, with a fair business 
for future delivery and fromstore. Oats.— 
Prices have advanced almost daily, under 
limited arrivals and a fair demand. No. 2 
White and No. 2 New York are scarce, and 
on these the advance has been most marked. 
A fair export demand for Choice Mixed has 


510@ 5 40 





and 15 for No. 1. Barrel Herring show 


also given holders the advantage. Barry. 
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no improvement, but thesmall quantity here | —The dealings have been quite light, and 


to effect sales much lower figures have been 
accepted and values are now quite nominal. 
BEANS AND PEAs.— Marrow Beans have been 
in fair request. Medium quiet. White Kid- 
ney dull and irregular. Red do. not —s 
and firmer, with a fair trade. Black Beans 
slow. We quote:. 


WHEAT : 

Wise State. s.35.4.3.0008. 00, FD 117 

White Westérn........2..- 1 07 @ 1,163 

BSG; @ TIE 2 ood 5's: 050000010 1 044@ 1 05 

a ARABTEC ae me 116@117 

ere 110@1 1% 
Rye: 

RP OMNMN since sare a losias bins seins eioiges 62 @ 63} 

WABUGED 6560.0 Saisie dcdXoseie 574@ = 59 
CoKN : 

Western Yellow..... ... - 4 49 

Western White..... dseoees 48 @ 485 
Oats: 

I SE he ota Seas 324@ = 389 

MUIKOO..sc0s0 POR ine 31i@ Sw 
BARLEY: 

State.....0. i Lasstoreibis weave saleihis 53 @ 55 

OMNES. civccso snes vnsvns W@m M7 
BEANS: 

Marrow........0.-...f.0.b. 140 @— — - 

BAS in ys cmisssacenoon 1 30 @ 1 325 

White Kidney..........0+. 140 @ 1 50 

Red Kidney........ eeeeeee 3 00 @ 3 10 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market has 
been quiet, with prices irregular. On 
Thursday the tone was a shade firmer; but 
very little was done. Since then the feeling 
has been weaker, with only a limited trade. 
Bacon.—The demand has been of a limited 
character, and prices have ruled firm, but 
not materially higher. Larp.—Trade has 
been rate nae active, with prices variable. 
Immediately subsequent to our last, the tone 
of the market was stronger, with some spec- 
ulative movement. Business in Cash Lard 
has Deen hindered by the advanced views of 
holders. At the close the market became 
dull and barely steady. Barre. BEEF has 
been in good demand, especially Packet and 
Extra Mess. Trerck Breer has been in 
good request and held with much confi- 
dence. Brrr Hams are unchanged, Cur 
Merats.—The market, as a whole, remains in 
much the same condition as noted in our 
last. Pickled Meats have been most in 
favor, especially Bellies, which have brought 
full previous prices, Smoked Shoulders 


have been in fair request. We quote: 
PorRK: 
Mess, Western, new ....... 9 95 @10 20 
Extra Prime, Western...... 8 50 @ 8 75 
PUANG MOND 50:0: dscsicecsvese 9 % @10 00 
Cut MEATS: 
Pickled Shoulders............ 4@ 44 
Dry Salted Shoulders...... «= BI@4 
PICiKihd Bolnaas 60.00: sees »- 5 @ 6h 
Piclsled Hanis. ..66006..006 408 U@ 8 
Smoked.........00. occcceves ° 84(@10 
Ws sca ceies celts sanerciesinsie 54@ 58 
LarpD: 
Western, Steam, tes., pr., 
per 100 Ibs....... hapeo is 6 274@ 6 30 
City, prime...... Biswads slots 6 20 @ 6 224 
Refined...... pevesee eves -.- 6 60 @ 6 80 
EEF ; 
Plain Mess, per bbl....... 9 50 @ 10 50 
mermeeents: = * -ésaccsns 10 50 @ 11 50 
Prime Mess, tierces...... 19 00 @ 19 50 
Packet, per bbl........... 11 00 @ 11 50 
City Extra and India Mess, 
MAMIOER aes ccey-cssansenee 21 00 @22 00 


CATTLE MARKET.—Notwithstanding 
the offerings of Beef Cattle have been better 
in quality, the market has ruled quiet and 
prices have declined about one-quarter of a 
cent. The sales were at 104@10%c. for 
extra and fancy Steers, to dress 57 Ibs, to 
the gross cwt.; 9@10}c. for ordinary to 
prime, to dress 55@56 Ibs.; and 8144@84c. 
for inferior Steers and rough Oxen, to dress 
55 lbs. ‘The shipments for the week ending 
Saturday were 484 Live Cattle and 2,580 
qrs. Beef. Milch Cows continue dull at 
$35@55. Prices of Calves were a shade 
casier under the influence of liberal offerings 
and light demand. Buttermilk quoted 3@ 
3c. and Veal 4@6c. There was not much 
inquiry for either Sheep or Lambs; but 
prices show little or no change. Sales at 
4}(64c. for poor to extra unshorn Sheep, 
43@5jtc. for ordinary to prime clipped do., 
and 73@104c. for Southern, State, and 
Jersey Lambs. Shippers took during the 
week 350 Live Sheep and 830 carcasses Mut- 
ton. The nominal quotation for Live Hogs 
is $3.90@4. ‘The receipts for the weck were 
11,033 Beef Cattle, 75 Cows, 4,422 Calves, 
23,647 Sheep, and 34,002 Hogs. 


HAY is in good demand, and with con- 
tinued light arrivals and reduced stock prices 
for Shipping grades show a further advance. 
The quotations are for Shipping, 45@50c. ; 
prime grades, 70@85c.; medium do., 55@ 
70c.; Clover, 85@40c.; and Salt, 40@45. 
Straw is also in good demand at improved 

rices. We quote Long Rye, 40/50c.; 

hort do., 40.; and Oat, 80@35c., cash. 


WOOL.—Business has been dull, and few 
sales have been consummated, as dealers 
have shown less disposition to urge their 
supplies into manufacturers’ hands. Values, 
however, have not materially changed, as 
stock is yet obtainable at low figures in 
cases where cash or good security is offered. 
Advices from the interior are still of a dis- 
couraging character, the market being 
active, with the tendency of prices upward. 
We quote: 





American XXX............ sees 34 @— 36 
cea a, ae —28 @— 33 
a ee eee eres —28 @— 38 
hs TN ec cstnsnas enn —17 @— W 
Baperine Pulled... 530556605008 —30 @— 34 
Texas, Fine........... seeeeeces se l8 @ 22 
IID. 55:« cca 0'nsknssee0004 —18 @— 15 
Cal. Sp’g Clip...... hiaiticebemanar —13 @— & 


ieee] 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER has been in moderate request; 
and, with ample receipts, the market hag 
been a shade weaker, more especially for 
low es. Choice creamery of good color 
mainly sought after and best maintained, 
Old Butter is almost out of the market. We 
uote: 

tate, Creamery, fair to choice ........15 @18 

State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...12 @16 

State, tubs, inferior......... reer ee 8 @10 


Western, Factory, choice to fancy..... 8 
Western, Factory, fair................ 7 
CHEESE.—Old Cheese has been in fair 
request for local and foreign account, and, 
with a light stock, the market has ruled 
firm. New has been in larger receipt and 
fair demand at steady prices. Choice full 
Creamery has sold in small lots as high as 
7 cents; 


- @ 7 


State, Dairies................ petesees ee 
Western, Factory, choice....... cooccee 6 @8B 
Western, Factory, fairto prime.......5 @7 


EGGS.—The supply and demand have 
been about equal and prices remain steady; 
although at the close the market was barely 
steady, owing to increased offerings and 
warmer weather. We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 @124 
State and Pennsylvania.............+- 1lj@— 

Western and Canadian............... 10 @114 
FRUIT.—Domestic Driep.— The mar- 
ket continues dull and weak. A sale of 700 
pkgs. Apples to go West was expected to 
stimulate the business; but the week closed 
very dull. There is some inquiry for Un- 
peeled Peaches; but prices offered are below 
sellers’ views. Peeled Peaches show no 






improvement. Small Fruits in fair demand 
and steady. We quote: 

Apples, Dried, State..............+6- 34 @ 4h 
Apples, Western............ 83 @4 
Apples, Southern.. -2 @6 
Peaches, Peeled....... - 5 @10 
Peaches, Unpeeled............ .. 24 @3 
Blackberries... ..00 ccccccsscceccecs 44 @ 44 
POMS, ..2000c 0000 occ rere secece 124 @134 


POTATOES.—Potatoes are firm for good 
quality, the supply being light and the de- 
mand good. Inferior are plenty, with prices 
irregular. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless.............2 H@ — 
wi 6 “ROBE... .. cececeeeeeed 7508 00 
oP ne csngndedeneced 8 2503 50 
66 Nova Scotia ...cccccccsceee 2 @ — 
SEEDS.—There has been rather more in- 
quiry for Clover for export and values area 
trifle firmer. Stocks are light and the few 
yarcels in store are for the moment with- 
rawn from the market. We quote: 
Clover, Western, per Ib......... 64; @ 64 
“ State “ 


doecdocce @w 7 


Timothy, per bush..............1 30 @1 35 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush........1 50 @l %5 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Fer Ton, 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c, 69 00@@70 50 
= ee “8.40 “ 51 O0@52 25 
Guano,, Standard or Guanape 





(2000 TBE nsec cicvisissics stincee 52 00@54 00 
Lister Lros. Standard Superphos- 

phate of Lime........ ear 87 00@40 00 

Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 32 00@35 00 

se Bone Flour......... 86 000439 00 

vs Bone Meal.......... 84 00(436 50 

Ground Bone....... 31 00(@33 50 

= Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 


Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than Car-load, o.cccccecs.s cece 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@2!) 00 

‘ ~ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00@28 00 
8 00@ 9 00 
7 50@ 8 00 


eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


UO errr ere mre 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001bs, 3 65@ 3 75 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 2 374@2 I 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 

Dust Fertilizer.............. 35 00 

- IELTS 


1 7%5@ 3 0 





+ r + plied. to sat 
F INE TEAS prices lower than ever 
known before. These fine ies seldom reach the 
interior, being sold on Vy in large cities and among the 
very wealthy. Send for reduced price-list, and com- 
pare with other houses. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA C0., 
P.-O. Bose 4236, 8 Church St., N. ¥. City 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLU 
pest aly” WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
A UTBE ©R, Proprietor, 
"_233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 
7 S —The cholcest in the world—Importers’ 
4LA Ie prices—Largest company in America 
staple article—pleases everybody— e continually 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best induce 
ments—don't waste time—send for Circularto _ 
ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. Box i287. 


Store Fixtures. 


in want 
Parties who are article 
ir outny 
will be supplied wW 
detail from frst 
Satie aa 








measure. 











For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
29. For Terms of 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
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Susuvance, 


Brier letters will be answered by the Insurance Ed- 
itor regarding the standing of insurance compa- 
nies, and also as to the legal value of policies, pro- 
viding a stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed and a description of the policy ts given, each 
point in a separate line, preciscly as follows; 

1. Age of insurer at issue of policy. 

2. Number of full years’ premiums patd, 
8. Amount of policy. 

4. Amount of annual premtum. 

5. Kind of policy. 


UNANIMOUS CONDEMNATION. 


THAT our readers may clearly understand 
that the solitary action of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in reduci ng premium 
rates is regarded with disapproval by the 
leading life-insurance managers of the coun- 
try, we give them the language used by the 
chief officers of some of the strongest insti- 
tutions in the land. 

What the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has said: 

‘“‘There is no way in which a dollar’s 
worth of insurance can be given for less than 
a dollar. Either a policy will be worth 
only what is paid for it or some one else 
than the holder will make up the deficiency 
in price. 

“We cannot give the full value of our 
policies at less than their actual cost; and 
we shall not pretend to do so, or seck inany 
way to conceal the fact that insurance costs 
what it is worth, and that men will not in 
the long run get more than they pay for. 
We do not wish to make our contract less 
valuable, that we may seem to offer cheap 
insurance.” 

What the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has said: 

“If the premium is high, the surplus goes 
back to the assured; but if too low, there is 
noremedy. We should, therefore, consider a 
rate of premium so low as to leave any doubt 
of its adequacy the last thing to be suggested as 
an inducement to any one to join our com- 
pan 


“ 





Yy. 
In this case, as in many others, it is im- 
portant to determine on Which side danger 
lies, that we may lean toward safety, which 
we can do, in a company constituted like 
ours, without sacrifice, since the distri- 
bution of surplus restores the excess, if 
there be one, to the members.” 


What the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety has said: 

“« This [the success of the Company] is the 
direct result of a strict adherence on the 
at of the Society since its organization, in 

859, to the well-established principles upon 
which life assurance is based; and, with such 
a record and such prosperity, it would be 
folly for the Society hastily to follow the 
example of one of its rivals, by adopting 
schemes superficially attractive, perhaps, 
but of questionable legality and safety. 

“Tt is believed that the present plan of a 
certain company for reduction of rates is as 
much of an experiment as its thirty-per- 
cent. rebate plan, which, after several 
months’ trial, was abandoned, as inequitable 
and undesirable. 

“It is doubtful if the trustees of the 
company will consent to the continuance of 
a plan the success of which is dependent upon 
alarge increase in the ratio of agency and other 
expenses to income.” 

President James Buell, of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, has plainly 
answered important questions, as follows: 

Question.—Has your company made any 
change in its rates for insurance? 

Answer.—No. 

Ques.—Do you propose to make any? 

Ans.—No. Our business having been 
successful hitherto, we propose to continue 
it on the same plan. 

Ques.—Do you believe that it would be 
safe for you to make any material reduction 
in the rates of premium? 

Ans.—No. We believe that safety and 
security are paramount to all other consid- 
erations, 

Ques.—Do you believe that the rates for 
life insurance may be safely reduced, in 
view of all the contingencies of the busi- 
ness? 

Ans.—I do hot; but believe that the in- 
terests of the insured are best subserved, at 
the proper time, by dividing any surplus 

at may accrue among them, pro reta. 


What the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company has said: 


“In a purely mutual company insurance 
granted at its net cost. The premiums 
are fixed at a rate which is admitted to be 
considerably higher than the probable cost 
of the insurance; but, as the actual cost is 
ascertained at the end of each year, an ad- 
tment is made by the return of such por- 
on of the premium as is shown to be in 
excess of what is actually required. In this 
Company a reduction of 15 per cent. in 
Premium rates would be fully warranted by 
experience; but it would be at the sacrifice of 
tome of the superabundant strength and recu- 
Peration power which the company now possess. 
€ reduction of the premium would be 
met and neutralized by an equal reduction 
@ yearly dividend, and some of the Com- 
8 recuperative power would be sacrificed, 

t any corresponding benefit.” 





What the local agent of the Atna Life 
Insurance Company says: 


“‘The Etna Life have made no change in 
their rates, and do not propose to do so, 
believing that their system is correct and 
the only safe one for their policyholders. 
Their dividends to policyholders give satis- 
faction, and the company affords insurance 
4s cheap as any other.” 


What the local agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company says: 


‘“‘They propose to continue in the same 
old channel. No change of rates has been 
made and there is no prospect of any change. 
They propose to let well enough alone, and 
believe that any tinkering with established 
rates to be degenerating and damaging to 
the business.” 


What the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany says: 

““The officers of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company say that no change whatever 
has been made in their premium rates for life 
insurance; that they propose to adhere to the 
same terms with which their business has 
heretofore been so successfully conducted.” 


The officers of the Washington Life say: 


“Believing that the company, in order to 
maintain its high position in the confidence 
of the public and of its policyholders, should 
so conduct its affairs that its operations will 
be consistent with its professions, any rad- 
ical or startling change of plans and methods 
has been studiously avoided. No change 
whatever has been made in rates.” 


What the distinguished English mathema- 
tician, Mr. William Morgan, for many ygars 
actuary of the old Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of London, says: 


‘Between a number of select lives and 
the general of mankind the difference in 
the rate of mortality will, at first, be con- 
siderably in favor of the former; but this 
difference will be continually lessening, till, 
in process of time, it will vanish altogether, 
as it is found to have done among the lives 
of long standing in the Equitable Society. 
Should any institution, therefore, of this 
kind, in the early period of its existence, be 
tempted, by the high probability of life 
among its members, either to reduce its pre- 
miums or to adopt any other violent meas- 
ures for impairing its resources, the conse- 
quence, though not immediate, must ulti- 
mately terminate in disappointment and ruin.” 

What leading general agents of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company have said in regard 
to the effect of the reduction of the premium 
on old policies: 

“There is no special advantage to old 
members in embracing the reduction, as 
what they gain in premiums through the 
year they lose in dividend at the end ; so that, 
taking one year with another, the actual 
cost remains the same, under either arrange- 
ment. The insurance is furnished at actual 
net cost to all alike, and whether the excess 
is deducted from the premium or added to 
the dividend does not affect the result. 

“(Signed] MERRELL & FEerauson, 

‘* General Agents.” 

If, as the general agents of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company so clearly state, 
the new reduction of rates works no benefit 
to the old policyholders, it may be inferred 
that it will work none to the new. 

What every policy issued by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company on the reduced 


-table of rates says: 


“The premium on this policy has been re- 
duced, by resolution of the Board of Trustees, 
adopted February 19th, 1879, below the tabular 
rates then existing, UNTIL OTHERWISE 
ORDERED BY THE BOARD. THE RIGHT, 
THEREFORE, TO RESTORE THE PREMIUM TO 
SUCH TABULAR RATES IS HEREBY RESERVED, 
SUBJECT TO SUCH ORDER.” 

It only needs to be added that, if the insur- 
ing public are blind enough to sanction with 
their patronage a course so generally con- 
demned, a course in which the Company itself 
is undecided, and a course which employs 
indirection for its success, we have mis- 
taken the order of American intelligence; 
and, if our brother policyholders in the 
Mutual Life will permit the trustees of the 
company to risk our interests by such im- 
prudent bids for popularity, we are mis- 
taken, too, in their intelligence and vigil- 
ance. 

We again advise our fellow policyholders 
to organize, to appeal to the individual 
trustees for protection, and generally to 
make their influence felt. 





LIMITED FIRE POLICIES. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER PILLSBURY, of 
New Hampshire, in his annual report to the 
governor, in referring to the liability of fire 
insurance companies for the full amount 
named in the policy, says: 


‘‘The doctrine that the company should 
pay the face of the policy without regard to 








the value of the property insured has found 
many advocates. it it was desirable to in- 
crease the destruction of property by fire, 
to lay waste the homes and property of the 
innocent, that the guilty might profit by 
their cunningly-devised frauds, I know of 
no more promising scheme to promote this 
result. Under this arrangement, a person 
desirous of disposing of his property, on ac- 
count of embarrassment, depression, or for 
any other cause, would only have to wait 
upon some easygoing, unscrupulous agent 
to secure a most advantageous sale at short 
notice, the twain dividing the profits. Could 
any more crafty scheme be contrived to de- 
fraud insurance companies, and through 
them the public, who do all the paying? 
This wot be simply offering a premium 
on fraud, and would open the way for the 
sale of all undesirable property to insur- 
ance companies, and could not otherwise 
than demoralize the entire business. 

‘The limited policy has many advocates. 
Some companies now refuse to insure more 
than three-fourths of the value of the prop- 
erty, and insert prominently in the policy 
that they will pay no more, in case of loss, 
They may and do lose customers by insert- 
ing this condition; but it can hardly be 
otherwise than a wholesome preqiution. 
This precaution, however, is liable to be 
baffled by deception. 

“A limited policy, with penalties provided 
for the punishment of agents and owners of 
property who overstep the prescribed limit, 
has also been under discussion. In case of 
an action under this plan, the courts would 
have to be the appraisers of the property 
after it is consumed, and, of course, must 
depend largely upon parol testimony, 
Objections may be urged against all plans 
yet suggested. TI have heretofore favored 
some form of limited policy, and see no 
reason to change my position. I think the 
insured should always carry enough of the 
risk himself to secure the exercise of every 
reasonable precaution against loss. 

““Two years ago I suggested the propriety 
of making it the duty of selectmen to visit 
the locality of every fire immediately after 
its occurrence, to make inquisition as to the 
cause, character of the property, value, 
amount of insurance, and any other items 
likely to throw light upon the subject, and 
report results to this office. This would 
call attention to the matter, awaken discus- 
sion, and be the means of collecting statis- 
tics that might afford a basis for some 
further action. It could hardly fail to put 
both insurers and insured more on their 
guard. People do not like to have their 
negligence or want of care exposed. Mass- 
achusetts and Kansas have had similar pro- 
yisions in operation the past year, and, as I 
learn, with promising results.” 





LOW FIGURES. 


Tur Commercial Advertiser prints the fol- 
lowing: 


‘*A curious and significant illustration of 
the present state of the fire insurance inter- 
est in this city and Brooklyn, as well as of 
the eager rivalry between the companies, 
was brought to the notice of an insurer 
yesterday. He held two policies of $5,000 
each in two of our oldest and soundest 
companies (both policies expiring to-day), 
and went yesterday afternoon to pay his 

remiums in advance for the coming year. 
30th of the renewals previously received 
by him named the 20-cent rate. The first 
one paid was handed back to him with an 
unsolicited reduction of the rate to 15 cents, 
with a discount of 15 per cent. added. This 
was an unexpected saving and a gratifying 
surprise. ‘The insurer went off to the other 
company, — the receipted renewal of 
age ae o. 1, and inquired if Company 
No. 3 felt inclined to confer a similar favor. 


+ ‘*T suppose we shall have to,’ was the 


response. ‘If others do this, we must, or 
we shall lose our customers.’ And the rate 
was immediately reduced to 15 cents, with 
the 15 per cent. discount added. 

‘«* Now you see,’ said an officer of Com- 
pany No. 1, subsequently, ‘we voluntarily 
make this reduction because we want to 
keep our customers, and because the com- 
panies have had pretty fair luck for some 
time past, and can afford to come down in 
their prices, as everybody else does. Of 
course, there is very little money to be made 
at these competition rates; but we must 
keep our business.’” 

— a _ 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


INSURANCE CoMMISSIONER PILLSBURY, of 
New Hampshire, has sent us his printed re. 
port of business in that state during the past 
year. He speaks of ‘‘Town Mutual” fire 
insurance companies as follows: 


‘‘The losses exceed those of any former 
year by nearly one-third; and the running 
expenses have also increased in about the 
same ratio, as will be noticed by the sum- 
mary inserted below. The amount at risk, 
as per statements, at the close of the year 
1878 was $2,322,837. The losses of the 
year aggregated $7,118.16, to which add the 
current expenses, $1,295.10, and the result 
is the sum of $8,408.26, which is the cost of 
carrying the above amount of risks. This 
supposes the advance premiums paid to go 
with the assessments to pay for losses and 
expenses, It will be noticed, therefore, that 
the insurance for the year cost thirty-six 





cents per one hundred dollars. Ten out of 
the seventeen companies of this class sus- 
tained losses during the year. The follow- 
ing summary exhibits the operations of 
these companies for the last ten years: 























Pre- 
Date. aa nt tm | mo - En- 
» a - ments | Losses. 

Risk. ated Made. — 
Dec.31, 1870|$1,900,770| $490.02) $847.00) $835.17 $484.40 
Dec 31, 1871 2°120612| 674.23 5,014 46| 4.020 20] 874.82 
Dec.31, 1872| 2.136;460! 560.46 2'216.65'2'116.00| 845.28 
Dec.31, 1873) 2,241,627) 901.42/4'381.66/3,146.25) 855.52 
Dec.31, 1874| 2/255.247| 615.22/2'015.00| 688.50! 944.62 
Dec.31, 1875) 2,187,436) 624.76) 2,802.44 2,233.00) 658.41 
Dec.31, 1876} 1,952,006) 615.01) 790.69) 1,202.20) 622.68 
Dec.31, 1877) 2,800,104) 723.96 :3,251.97,5,816.50) 720.57 
Dec.31, 1878| 2'822/837) 545.18 4,620.23 /7,118.16. 1,295.10 





-seeThe life-insurance companies of to- 
day were never stronger than now. They 
hold assets amounting to $415,819,415, with 
computed liabilities (mostly at four and one- 
half per cent.) of $350,184,811. This leaves 
a surplus, to provide for shrinkage and un- 
foreseen contingencies, of $65,184,604. It 
appears that the companies paid to policy- 
holders during last year the sum of 
$62,666,674, or within about $4,000,000 of 
the whole amount received. These millions 
were quietly distributed in every community 
in our broad land; relieving want, anxiety, 
and embarrassment in thousands of families 
deprived of their natural protectors, where 
otherwise homeless and scattered families 
must have ensued. During the late years, 
marked by business depression and failures 
in every pursuit of life, numerous instances, 
have occurred in which men supposed to 
possess ample fortunes have been stricken 
down, where, but for the life insurance, pru- 
dently secured, their families would have 
been left in utter destitution. Such instances 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of thought- 
ful business men and give the institution of 
life insurance a prominence heretofore un- 
known.—Leport of Commissioner Pillsbury, 
N. H. 








~ INSURANCE. | 


- Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $38,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 31,113,357 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 











values)..... Rasdusdasun caadadecnaonuannes $5,987,161 18 
DIRECTORS. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amai Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright. 
sen, 
OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. . 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HTBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


ome a a 





FIRE ASSETS..............secccceeers $8,817,026 97 
TOTAL LIABILITIES.............0+++ 8,001,018 74 
SURPLOUB..........scrcccccsecccceses $5,725,108 23 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
STATEMENT, JUNE 30rn, 1878. 


BEB. . 00. cccccccccccccccccescosseese $4,091,800 58 
LIABILITIES ..........00eeseeeeeeeee 2,171,381 15 
Surplus over all Liabilities......... $1,920,419 43 


New York Ofiice, 
No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 


_ NIAGARA | 


Fire Insurance Company, 
201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, . . . « «$500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, . e 323,183 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, 51,455 
Net Surplus, e . . + 455,012 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, °79.$1,329,650 
H. A. HO dent. 
P. NOTMAN, Vico Praidsscasdbetne 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[May 15, 1879. 
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Established A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 


HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 - Pais; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "°Boiynstiers;® *° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 uUsitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 


Cc Y. Wwanris 8. N. STEBBLNS, 
e- President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 
Assiast't Secs. 


JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COoO., 
No. 16 Sears Building, Boston. 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
(Late Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts.) 


A PRACTICAL EXAMPLE OF THE WORKING OF THE 
NON-FORFEITURE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


ALEXANDER H. SPANGLER, residing when insured at 
Coshoeton, Ohio, but late of Cedar Rapids Ko ~ 
sured his tife in this Company on January $4, 187 187 
$5,000. He paid four annual premiums, aia: to 
rf 587.20, and allowed his policy to lapse on January 2d, 

NT. 

He died December 20th, 1878, nearly Four YEARS 
AFTER LAPSE OF HIS POLIcY; but, by virtue of the Non- 
Forfeiture Law, the policy was stifl a force, and the 
heirs of Mr Spangler received $4,510. 

For an outlay by the insured of son 20 his heirs re- 
celved 24,810 50 four years after he had stopped pay- 
me nt of pre ‘niumsa, 

Send to Home Office for acomplete lst of claims 
paid under this Law. 


J. L. HALSEY, 
Secretary. 





THE GLOBE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Jan. 2d, 1879. 

The Superintendent announces that ‘the result of an 
amini i of the affairs of the GLOBE MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, up to the 30th October, 

wit show 8 the following : 
soon enederssaneseabne’ ovecee + OEM, 131 78 
Lisbilities, except Capital... 3,575,800 51 
Surplus as regards Policyholders. $238.8: § 

It is proper to state that the Com ry! c aod thata 
large portion of $62,000, which the Superintendent 
holds to be a Uability of the Company under the 
of death losses and matured endowments in process of 
adjustment, or adjusted and not due, are not estab- 
lished as losses, the proofs not having been received 
by the Company at the close of the a ony nee 

‘The Superintendent is gratified that the — 
sult of the examination shows a surplus of 3 i 
with which it should be enabled to do a omhing 
and prosperous business, (Signed) 


JOHN F. SMYTH, 


Superintendent, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Brondway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


e prince? al features « of t this Com =n are ABSO- 
Lu 7 ECURITY, EF apt ie mf MA GEMENT, and 
LIBERAL ITY TO THE INSU 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JA AMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, wanes 
0. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIRLD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 
ABBEBB...0000.ccccccccccces $6,250,000. 
Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. No preferred class 
of policyholders. The Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
cease paying premium. 

E. W. BOND, Pres't. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 








1825. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital............ «+e $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia» 

: oo RETR EER Ae 785,025 16 
Surplus...... re Titre 670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 
JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres: 
Ww. G. CROWELL, Sec. JouNn L. , th, Sae't Soo. 


LA CAISSE 


_- EN ERA L 
PARIS, FRANCE, 
FIRE Mn EXCLUSIVELY. 
LOU = DE COMEAU, Esq. rime &C 
CHAS. COUDERT, J} Bros. 





»ar., 


fy Francoia & Ca, 
ain he a Me eek 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 224, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
from Ist January to 3lst December, 


—_, _ $4,009,309 47 
— on policies not marked off Ist 

pessovcese ccoccnccccoccccce §68 OR OOT BS 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5,858,006 3g 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Riska, 

Pre ged marked off pom. 1st January, 


to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expens-- 259,060 58 
The ) Company has the * ABBE, 
United ‘States and f:ate uf New 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Mg * $10,080, 758 00 
foams secured by Stocks and otherwise. 04,200 00 


1 Estate and C — due the Com- 
rh estimated a ° 
Premium oeee and “ills Recelvabl 
Cash nk 





619,034 50 
1,529,250 74 
381,210 92 








Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be pald to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 












































TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES D NNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. HL MOORE JOHN ELLIOT fe 
LEWIS CUR ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
CHARLES i —_= ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JA AMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
VID LANE GEORGE W. LANE, 

BORDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
wm. RGI FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

ILLIAM EB. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS SR V. KING 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, ) B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HAND, HORACE ‘a THURBER, 
Soin D. HEWLETT, A. A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM DEGROOT 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice- President 


‘(CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts its busi 
York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices | cor Broadway, New York; 





under the New 





Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, (and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,.771 74 


OR MINOR ie ccs icineccenenescent 1,000,000 00 
Pe ID an ckavsvavacacnanencescas 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

is Sckasiensivinntsaessandccce 1,060,384 21 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS; 


United States Bonds at market value..¢1,064,250 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 340,674 50 
CDs ccccckweebecesnssndecesssnownss 160,703 08 
Demand + (on Stocks and Bonds, 

worth 317) 289,510 00 





603,750 00 
Eatave, office buildings in New York 
~~ Brooklyn 690,900 00 
Premiums due unpaid and in course of 
conc peinnsnsnswasuneesuneededs« 142,044 54 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............. 85,800 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
Cc. si DUTC HER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


THE 


CONTIN ENTAL 
LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
CONN, 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. Fansome, 

Presiden 


A. S. cea 
Vice- President.” 
R. E. BEECHER, 

Secretary. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 











OF NEW YORK, 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............+0++++----$6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—$5,725,566 78 

Interest received and accrued...........see00 cocessees 2,204,000 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..............-. 315,895 35—§1,948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same.........$1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 


tions tosame......... sila iwis\oiwteisiore Sials/aveleiasetee ccccccscesecccocccos 688,061 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.............seececesececceetecccees 231,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 04 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 75 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............. 88,635 00 


PEUAL ONG LOM AOOOUNG i oid 6isieciniseecSiecaiccsccsenesees 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34)........... aiieisioisiereieie sie asis sisieicigin see sisiseiere AMGRURGOOe te 
PERI MERON Os nals casonsina wien npineemmicesion Serer siewinlem seins secccccecees 4,082,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 


836,213, 457 61 61 


as additional collateral security)..........cecsesecseccceevers .. 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000).............400e- ..-. 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879.......... sia celeipveletshas sive ceri slerinies --. 879,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
in liabilities)........ 
Agents’ balances.............seeeeeeee atesaia/eteers ececcece 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879........--eee06 


146,834 75 
88,036 91 
306,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


ee reeesccese 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Depurtment of the State of New 
York, 


Excess of market value of securities Over COSt......eeseccesseescoce 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.........ccccccccccescees $36,837,295 23 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.......... digigisisisavamaiamisiewe ea 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid... 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium............seeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........eeeseeeeeeseeeece 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent......... saiaveinioisia eisieibinieleiae ew ee anes ea resibeaecee ince 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New Vouk State Standard at 41-2 per cont., over $6,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, meuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Inc from 1 t, 1875, $1,870,658, Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,006,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Peer ee eeesereeesseseesecee 














uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims pald 1877, $1,638,128. I from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. : 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Ii from 1 t, 1878, $1,048,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


uary Ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 





TRUSTEES. 


JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


DW. 4. WHITTEMORE, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 


Tapooor= M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D. O’DELL, 8 Superintendent of Agencies. 
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WVineteenth Annual Statement of 


TH E 


QUITABLE LIF 


Assurance Society of the U. S. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1878............. ObEeH Cee ececkseteasiaanccessees $32,477,901 87 
Less Depreciat on in Government Bonds and Appropriation to meet any depreciation in 
OTNEL ASBOM... cc ccccccccccccccsecccecccccccssssssccssccsssscssesseseeeceeeeeees eecccccccecs seees 869,553 27 
82,108, 
INCOME. iis 
Premiums .......+++ eedesesesceccccsoceccs eteShdeedencedaasendebeeesesacese Wesaese sees $6,543,750 53 
Interest and RENts ....cccccccccccseccccsceceeceecees ercceveccccccccccccccccccccccces 1,674,102 71 8,217,948 24 





$40,326,381 84 


DISBURSEMENTS. 





Claims by Death and Matured Endowments. .........0cecceeesceececeeeeeereeees $2,087,911 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ............ cee eceeeeeeeeeeerececeeeee 2,658,087 07 
Discounted EndowMent ........ccccccrccccceccccccevcccscesscccscessessccvcccecces 188,273 13 
Total Paid Policyholders ...........cccccccececsceeceeeceeeeeeceseeesees $4,935,171 43 
Dividend Of9 COPIA ....ccccccccccscccccccccvccecccsecsccsccccecosccscceceesocce 7,000 00 
Agencies and Commissions... ...........cceeeeeeeee cess eeeeeneeeeeeeneeeeeeees 454,684 20 
Expenses and extinguishment of future Commmissions............ceeeeeeee 650,001 51 
State, County, and City Taxes..........cccccccceeeceeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeseeeees ° 83,256 17 96,131,018 31 
NET CasH ASSETS, December 31st, 1878 ...........ccccccecececessscceees Soececcceccsvessce Soens $34,105,368 58 
p—_—_] 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages..... ee eeeeceecerceccccescceeccstesessencessenensesnseses soveees $12,437,584 93 
Real Estate in New York and Boston, and purchased under foreclosure....... 6,834,004 96 
VIS BEAGOS BAOOEE. 6. cccccecscccocscccceccccsscesccesecscccascccccsece. b00 ceccciocs 5,638,768 54 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State of 
New York. ..ccccccccccccces PO occ deecscceccesoccvccscaccscoescceces coceseeees +. 6,201,978 16 
Loans secured by United States, and State and Municipal Bonds and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of New York.............ssceesees oe 928,000 00 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories on interest, and in transit 
(ince recelVed).......seeeeeeceeeeses Peececccccecccccccccscccccccscccccesccoccce 1,846,603 51 
Commuted ComMIBBIONS...........-ceeereceereceeccecsereserenees 60.014 85 
Due from Agents on SOF PYEMUUIIS...ccccccccccccccccccoce cece eseurwaeqeas 





247,513 58 
934,105,368 53 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds Over COSt............ccccceeseeececceecccceceeeseeccceucceceucce 














120,796 41 

Interest and Rents due and accrued...............6.eeeeeee 474,488 42 
Premiums due and in process of collection 51,816 00 
Deferred Premiums........ coccccccccecce eoccccce 602,623 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1878....... $35,454,092 36 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, including legal reserve for reinsurance of all existing policies........ 28,560,268 00 
Total Undivided Surpluas..........ccccccccecccccccseececececeecueeeseeeseeeeeeees rereert reer ee $6,893,824 36 
Of which belongs (as puted) to Policies in general class............ acked 8,741,362 36 

“ “ “ “ IS vis sccadeoca Peccccccoccoces 8,152,462 00 





hs daund is 1Q74, G15 a, ds $21,40219 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends will be declared available, on setti 
al premium, to participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American Experience Table, the legal stand 
ard of the State of New York. 





of next annu- 


@. W. PHILLIPS, . 
J. G@. VAN CISE, ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully e ined the ts, and ted and examined tn detail 
the assets of the Society, and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is correct. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPE 
James M. Havstep, 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, 
ted Oct. 23d, 1 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, 


a, 
HENRY S. TERBELL,> appoin . 5 , to examine the 
ROBERT BLIss, assets and accounts at the close of the year. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT and EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Examiners. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Henry B. Hyde, Jobn D. Jones, John A. Stewart, .Robt. Lenox Kennedy, 
George D. Morgan, Charles J. Martin, James M. Halsted, Samuel Borrowe, 
George T. Adee, Thomas A. Cummins, Chauncey M. Depew, José F. Navarro, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, Robert Bliss, Benjamin Williamson, John J. MeCook, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Daniel D. Lord, Henry M. Alexander, Stephen H. Phillips, 
William H. Fogg, Horace Porter, William Walker, Samuel W. Torrey, 
William A. Wheelock, Edward W. Lambert, Henry Day, Samuel! Holmes, 
Parker Handy, B. F. Randolph, Joseph Seligman, Theodore Weston, 
William G. Lambert, Alanson Trask, E.‘Boudinot Colt, Alexander P. Irvin, 
Heary G. Marquand, John Sloane, Thomas A. Biddle, 1. De Witt Cuyler, 
James W. Alexander, Ashbel Green, George W. Carleton, Louis Fitzgerald, 
Renry 8. Terell, Henry V. Butler, George G. Kellogg, William Alexander. 
Thomas &. Young, George H. Stuart, Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 





Noung and Old, 


THAT DAY. 





BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


SHE was sitting on the doorsteps, as I passed 
along my way 

To the barn, to feed the critters, and I kind 
o’ paused to say 

Something ’nother ’bout the weather—noth- 
ing very bright or new. 

’Thout the weather for a stand-by, what 
would poor talkers do ? 


She was busy paring pumpkin. It was nigh 
Thanksgiving Day, 

But the sky was blue as summer and the air 
was soft as May; 

Sunsbine sort o’ mellow ’n hazy, and the flut- 
tering leaves came down, 

Making such a pretty carpet—yellow, red, 
and russet brown. 


And here and there in spots the frost had 
spared a bit of green, 

And now and then among the boughs a lin- 
gering bird was seen; 

The clouds were floating lazily, all feathery 
and white, 

The shadows chased each other in seeming 
pure delight. 


And she a-sitting, busy, with her crinkly, 
curly hair 

Coquetting with the sunshine and catching a 
good share, 

A rosy flush upon her cheek, and eyes as true 
and sweet 

As the blue sky above her, made the picture 
just complete. 


I close my eyes this minute, and I see It all 
again, 

As though it were but yesterday. I know full 
well that when 

This picture fails to answer to the flash of 
Memory’s wings 

I shal] have quite forgotten all other earthly 
things. 


And I clean forgot the critters—everything, in 
fact, but this; 

That I loved her, loved ber dearly ; that the 
sight of her was bliss. 

And I sat right down to help her, though her 
mother was in sight, 

Looking out the pantry window ; but I didn’t 
care a mite. 


At first we didn’t talk much. Inall the books, 
I know, 

Lovers do a sight of talking; but it isn’t 
always 80. 

There are times when the emotions are be- 
yond expression’s reach, 

When for what the beart is full of there is 
neither voice nor speech. 


* You’re going to keep Thanksgiving, I ’spose,”’ 
says she. SayI: 
“T don’t feel overthankful, and I see no reason 
why 
I should make believe I do. I shall let the 
matter slide 
This year, [ guess, at any rate.” She opened 
her eyes wide, 


With a sort o’ frightened look, and said: “ The 
meeting-house’ll be 

Just packed to hear the preacher. Presiding 
Elder Lee 

Is counted very eloquent.” Says I: ‘‘ That 
may be 80; 

But I’ve nothing to give thanks for, and ’m 
not the one to go.”’ 


‘Enough to eat and drink and wear?” ‘Oh! 

yes ; but you must own 

A man—who is a man, at least—can’t live by 
bread alone. 

The heart may be a-starving though the har- 
vests may be good.”’ 

The flush grew deeper on her cheek. I knew 
she understood. 


And she sighed a little, softly : “‘ That is true, 
Lysander, Still, 

You had better goto meeting.’’ Then I cried 
out: ‘80 I will, 

If you'll give me the one blessing to give 
thanks for. Shall I? Say. ‘ 
Shall! go? You understand me. Can I keep 

Thanksgiving Day ?”’ 


Dear eyes gave me ample answer, and our 
hands clasped in the pan— 

She the farmer’s only daughter; I the 
farmer’s hired man. 

Then her mother from the pantry called out: 

‘‘ Gertrude Ann, land sakes! 

Isn’t that there pumpkin ready? What a 

sight o’ time it takes.” 


Of course, | went to meeting. Presiding 
Elder Lee’s 

Sermon was a pcewerful effort, and my heart 
was on its knees. 





His prayers were very fervent, somewhat long 
and roundabout ; 

For he went from here to heathendom, and 
not a soul left out. 


The singing—ah! such singing! Uplifting, 
grand, and strong. 

The soul was carried Heavenward on the tide 
of sacred song. 

I sang the praises gladly ; but, she was so 
near, 80 dear, . 

Whether to God or Gertrude, [ was not ex- 
actly clear. 


This happened long and longago. As loving 
man and wife, 

We've spent, come Merry Christmas, full 
forty years of life. 

I thank God for bounteous blessing ; but, its 
only fair to say, 

They are just the sweet fulfillment of that 
Thanksgiving Day. 

WarTERTOWN, Wis. 





HOW MAY LEARNED TO HEAR. 
BY MRS. MABEL C. DOWD, 


May Barsrow was not deaf. No, indeed. 
She was the owner of two cunning litile 
pink ears, and she could hear with them 
just as well as her sister Jennie or brother 
Ralph could hear with theirs. Only on cer- 
tain occasions. But that is what Iam going 
to tell you about pretty soon. She was a 
little girl just old enough to like to play 
with dolls—wax dolls, china dolls, and 
paper dolls. But I think, if you had asked 
her which she liked best, she would have 
answered, without any hesitancy: ‘My 
paper dolls,” She was a real little paper dress- 
maker, and her dollies had more dresses 
than I could tell you about. There were 
morning dresses and evening dresses; dresses 
for grand dinner parties and full-dress re- 
ceptions; dresses with all kinds of over- 
skirts and polonaises; princesse dresses, 
trimmed in all sorts of fanciful ways; besides 
innumerable cloaks, hats, and the many 
articles that go to make up the toilette of a 
lady of fashion. 

As I said, she was just old enough to like 
to play with dolls. But she was too old, or 
else not old enough—at any rate, she was not 
just the right age to like to sit by her baby 
brother Charlie while he was asleep, or to 
help sister Jennie set the table for dinner or 
supper. Mamma, however, wisely thought 
that May’s little hands could as well put the 
plates and knives and forks on the table, or 
softly pat baby Charlie to sleep again when 
he stirred uneasily and showed signs of 
wakeniny, as to have sister Jennie leave her 
work to do it. But all this was very dis- 
tasteful to May,,and whenever she could 
she contrived in some way to get rid of 
doing it. 

Sometimes, when Mamma called her down 
from her play-room, she would answer: 
“Yes, in a minute.” But the ‘“‘ minute” 
generally lasted till she was called again or 
till the work was done. 

‘“Why, Mamma,” she would say, ‘I'd 
just made Tillie a new blue tissue dress; and 
I had to make her a white apron, or else 
she’d get her dress awful dirty while I was 
eatin’ dinner.” 

At last Mamma became tired of such 
excuses; and told her she must come im- 
mediately when she was called, or she 
should punish her. 

After that Miss Tillie was obliged to wait 
for her new white aprons or wear her old 


ones. 
Finally, May got into a very troublesome 


way of not hearing when she was called. 

She came down-stairs one noon, just 
after her papa came home to dinner. 

‘‘May,” said her mamma, “why didn’t 
you come when I called you? Jennie was in 
a hurry to finish your dress, and I wanted 
you to set the table. I called two or three 
times.” 

“Did you call me?” said May, innocently. 
“«T did not hear you.” 

‘““May, you must have heard,” said 
Mamma, sternly. ‘‘I am afraid you are not 
telling the truth.” 

“I didn’t hear. Really and truly, I 
didn’t,” protested May. 

So, as the little girl never had been known 
to tell an untruth, Mamma believed her, and 
let it pass for that time. 

In a few days, however, the same thing 
happened .again; and it occurred so often 
that Mamma began to fear that her little 
girl was really growing deaf. 

“‘She can hear well enough “if she’s a 





28 
mind to,” said May’s brother, Ralph, when 


they were talking about it. ‘‘I’ll bet she 
stuffs cotton into her ears. Don’t you, now, 
May?” 

“‘No, I don’t!” returned May, indig- 
nantly. And the little maiden immediately 
skipped up-stairs, to make Miss Tillie a new 
school-dress. 

“Well, I don’t know what I shall do 
with her,” said Mamma. 

‘Never mind,” said sister Jennie. ‘‘It’s 
only a freak. She'll get over it. Though 
how she manages not to hear I can’t 
imagine.” 

It was about time for baby Charlie’s after- 
noon nap. May was getting her family 
ready to attend a grand wedding reception. 
She was very busy cutting out an overdress 
from some dainty lace paper, which her 
aunt had given her the day before. She 
heard the sitting-room door open. 

‘‘Oh, dear! now, I’ve got to go and sit by 
Charlie, I s’pose. I don’t want to one bit.” 
And immediately two little fingers were 
stuffed tightly into two little pink ears. 

The next minute, when ‘May! May! 
May Barstow!” sounded through the hall, 
it was no wonder that the owner of the little 
ears did not hear even a word. Neither did 
she hear when Mamma tip-toed softly up- 
stairs and peeped cautiously through the 
crack of the door. 

‘*So, that is the reason my little girl does 
not hear when I call to her,” thought 
Mamma. She hesitated, thinking at first 
she would go in; but then, saying to herself 
‘One little lesson will be good for her,” 
she returned as lightly as she had come. 

In a few minutes the little fingers were 
busy with the party dresses again, and all 
was quiet down-stairs. 

“‘Now, Florence,” said May, talking in 
gleeful tones to a young lady resplendent in 
a new bright scarlet dress, ‘‘ as soon as I get 
this overskirt made you'll be all ready to 
go. An’you must be careful, when you're 
dancin’, not to let anybody step on this lace; 
for it tears dre’ful easy. You'd had to gone 
without any if I’d heard Mamma. I ’most 
know she called me; but I know how not 
to hear. Don’t I, Florence?” went on the 
naughty little rogue, with a chuckle of de- 
light. 

As Miss Florence did not contradict her 
young mistress, she prattled away, till an 
unlucky slip of the sharp scissors sent the 
lace overskirt to the floor in a twinkling, 
and May jumped up with a scream of pain. 

“Oh! oh! I want my mamma,” she cried, 
as she ran down-stairs, as fast as her little 
feet would carry her, and opened the 
sitting-room door: ° 

‘“Where’s Mamma?” she demanded of 
Jennie, who sat quietly sewing. 

“‘ What do you want of Mamma? What’s 
the matter? Have you hurt your finger?” 

“IT want Mamma,” said May, crying still 
harder, ‘‘ Where is she?” 

‘‘Mamma’s gone away. Don’t cry so. 
Come here and let me see. How did you 
cut it?” 

The little finger was carefully bathed and 
tenderly bound up in a soft bit of linen, 
while May asked: 

‘* Where's Mamma gone?” 

‘* Aunt Nellie came around, and has taken 
Mamma and Charlie out to ride.” 

Now May screamed harder than ever. 

** Why didn’t they take me?” she sobbed. 
** Aunt Nellie said I might ride in her pretty 
new carriage.” 

‘She wanted you to go this afternoon, 
dear, and Mamma called you several times. 
But I suppose you didn’t hear, as usual, as 
you did not answer.” 

Poor May! This was not what she had 
expected. Ever since Aunt Nellie’s new 
phaeton came home she had been hoping 
for a ride in it; and when Aunt Nellie 
promised to come and take her, some fine 
afternoon, her joy was unbounded. 

‘*Come, May,” said Jennie, after a little, 
‘you must either stop crying or go up- 
stairs. I know it is hard; but you have no- 
body to blame but yourself, for I’m sure you 
could have heard if you had chosen.” 

‘“‘I didn’t hear!” snapped out May, 
crossly. 

‘* Well, it was your own fault, then; and 
if you can’t be pleasant and stop crying, I 
don’t want you to stay here.” 

So May quieted down, and Jennie heard 
only an occasional sob, which told how 
great the disappointment had been. Pretty 
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soon she brought down some of her dollies, 
and amused herself with them on the sofa, 
in front of the window. Suddenly she 
hopped up, exclaiming: 

“There they are, now!” and, rushing to 
the front door, she ran down the steps. 
They went straight past, however, instead 
of stopping, as she had supposed they 
would. 

‘“‘Mamma! Aunt Nellie!” she cried. 
‘Won't you take me just a little ways?” 

But Mamma and Aunt Nellie were talk- 
ing and laughing, and did not appear to 
notice the little figure on the walk. Mamma, 
it is true, merely glanced toward the house, 
as the pony trotted past; and May was sure 
she must have seen her. 

She watched them till the phaeton disap- 
peared around a corner. Then, bursting 
into tears, she ran back into the sitting-room, 
and hid her face in Jennie’s lap. 

‘Poor little girl!” said Jennie, as she 
stroked the yellow curls. ‘‘ You don’t like 
to be treated as you treat other people. Do 
you? Mammacalls to you a great many 
times, and doesn’t get any reply; but when 
she doesn’t answer you don't like it so well. 
Do you, dearie?” 

“‘T think they might have stopped,” cried 
May. 

‘“‘And Mamma thought her little girl 
might answer, when she called to her, this 
afternoon.” 

‘‘I wish I had,” May sobbed out, peni- 
tently. 

‘There they come, darling!” said Jennie. 
‘*Run to the door.” 

‘*Mamma,” said May, with the tears still 
on her cheeks, ‘‘ I won’t never do so any 
more. Mayn’tI go to ride?” 

“‘Do what?” asked Mamma. 

For answer, the chubby fingers were 
thrust into the little ears again, amid a 
queer mixture of smiles, dimples, and tears. 

‘“‘Oh!” said Mamma, brightly, kissing 
the wet cheeks. ‘‘If you have learned to 
hear, I have no doubt but that Aunt Nellic 
will take you.” 

HARTFORD, Conn, 

eg 
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Communications for this department should be ad, 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





PEOULIAR PUZZLE. 

In the following the final word of the first 
line is of three syllables. The same word is 
used for each of the other two lines; but in 
each case the words are entirely different from 
each other. 

Man’s wisdom oft is great and — — —, 
It spreads a mental feast upon — — —, 
And yet, the soul to nourish, is — — —. 
BY. T. 
TWO-LETTER PUZZLE. 
* *® *# 


= 
* 


* 
* *# 

- 

The square is formed of one name of four 
letters, the two middle letters of which, with 
the letter outside the square, form a name of 
three letters. All formed by using only two 
letters of the alphabet. M. B. H. 


VOWEL PUZZLE, 


4 
+ * 
R N 
” * 
F 


Replace each star with a vowel, and you will 
have a word which is in about everybody’s 
mouth at the present time. BETSY BLAKE. 


EASY BEHEADED WORD. 


My whole is a seaport town in Portugal; be- 
head, and leave the sailor’s cry on nearing 
port; curtail this, and leave the place for 
which all vessels steer ; behead and curtail — 
and leave a pein. 





RIDDLE. 

I include first religion, then law, then 
literature, and then work. You can speak of 
me in one breath in all these connections. 

My first form is of four letters ; my next is of 
five, to which, if a letter be prefixed, my 
quality of work is shown. And my literary 
quality is shown by prefixing a letter to my 
first form, M. B. H. 


DECAPITATION, 


Entire, I am very useful in machines. Take 
away my first letter, I am part of the body. 
Take away my first and second, and I am a 


species of snake. A. E. L. 
BASY WORD-SQUARE. 
1. Price of passage ina vehicle. 2. Dry. 8. 
To getup. 4. Paradise. JENEAS, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
BEHEADED Raymes,—l1. Stray, tray, ray, ay. 
2. Pairing, airing, I ring, ring. 3. Caprice, 
a price, price, rice. 4. Forage, or age, rage, 
age. 5. Morally, or ally, rally, ally. 


SHAKESPEARE PuzzLE.—Gonzalo, in ‘The 
Tempest.” 2. Prospero, in ‘*The Tempest.” 
3. Julia, in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona.”’ 
4. Dromio of Ephesus, in ‘‘Comedy of Er- 
rors.’’ 5. Berowne, in ‘‘Love’s Labors Lost.” 
6. Helena, in ‘‘All’s Well That Ends Well.” 


Cross-worD En1GMA.—Cleopatra. 


REVERSALS.—1. Strap, parts. 
8. Grub, burg. 4. Spot, tops. 
6. Snap, pans. 7. Ward, draw. 


2. Brag, garb. 
5. Tort, trot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. es ae 
2 I. 
bere Seat8 LIN 
AnnaA Are H LUCIA 
Bel L Itall PICCOLO 
EarL Lam P NIOBE 
ShoeS _ 





No Opium! no Morphia or other dangerous drug is 
contained in Dr. Bull’s Baby Syrup, for the relief of 
Colic, Teething, etc. Price, 25 cents. 








AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


BLATCHLEY'S 


HORIZONTAL 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


Sizes, 8 to 40 Quarta. 
VKLCES OF FAMILY SIZES: 


-Quart........$5.¢ uart........ 
oon ee 36:30, | Sguare eoveee sfoo0 

Casi Discount 20 per cent 

The most ec sonomical 1 freezer in the world. Will pro- 
duce three quarts of finest quality Ice Cream, consum- 
ing less than four pounds of ice and five minutes’ time, 


0.G. BLATCHLEY, 440 Market St., Phila. 


1oress SUTIN, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring is an 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeaple taste, improving and 
invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. At the same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them dras- 
tic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water is 
preserved in all its purity and strength. Great care has 
been taken to protect the Spring from all impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water ts never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name and 
the letter ‘‘C” prominently raised upon the glass, 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 


a prices. 
Se by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud's 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 
or oe a 
ae ashionable ladies, preserving the 
complexion from_the lg noel of aaa ean. 


dust, and win Tan, Frec’ 
Patches. One will last ‘six x month 
every day. Beware of imitations steht 


Do n m upon by the statemen' 
article te heuer. his the Ane tand baie rig 





: “This 
ut and 


LEAN. aieinen SOAR, one Salt 
Erysipelas, King Worms, Worms 
Chafed and C —s Face and Hands, and is a good 
shav ne ont Price, 35 cts. per cake. 

POU SUBTI LE.—Removes nate fom low 
A». Ag 


pper lips, arm 
neously, on dinale ora n, and positively wien 
ae TA to ay ae $1.60 RB 

(QUID ABLE OUGE.—Imparts « 


Rheum, 


by rubbing with cloth or 


andkerchief. Price, 50 cts, 
per bot 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


SAMMIS & BOLTON 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 





Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French Manufactures. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 


HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN IN P. BOLTC BOLTON. 


Church 
Furniture, 


J.& R,. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE STREET, REY. ‘York. 
Sixth Avenue cars 3 pass th 





COX & SONS, 1xvor. 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N.Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 


0 STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES SCHOOLS, 
_ List of Gannett son application. 


Rh. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Worker in Wood, Brass, and itin 
ENGRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREE, TN. Y. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOC 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


Quins from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 
593 Broadway. 


(ticura 


THE GREAT SKIN CURE. 
Guticura Resotvent. 


A POWERFUL BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Guticura Soap. 


A Medicinal and Toilet Soap. 


ARE SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared by 
WEEKS & POTTER. 























Boston, Mass. 














FORKS, SPOONS, 
Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver. 


WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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| REED & BARTON, | 


SILVER-PLATED TABLE WARE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


would call special 
attention to their 


Patent China-lined 


Az, (Wh PIRCHERS 








. The lining is 
\ held in position 
1 by the thumb- 
iscrews in the 
| cover, and can 
tbe easily re- 
f moved, thus en- 
abling every 
Tpart to be 
ii cleaned, leav- 












for the collec- 
tion of rust or 
other foreign 
matter between 
the lining and 
outer wall, The 
lining is made 
of fine stone 
china, and has 
no equal for 
preserving ice 
and keeping 
TT mar, —_— water pure, 
686 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For sale by Dealers in Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zine Work, 
AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC, 
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{@™ Send stamps for Catalogue, stating what class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


NEW YORK. 


THE 
GYROCHROME, or 


PRISMATIC TOP, 
a new mecnanical iE 
(a 


a Ss “spn 
which pleases the artist ah® | THEN. 


eye as wellas that of child d T 
S hood. Will spin from 10 to a $753 ANTED ¢ Ve 
. = § 20 minutes, according to %,5 , 


, the force used in starting 
Sit. Nolimitto the num 
: ber of 1ts color changes. 
J _ - In fact, it is impossible to 
produce the same combi 
nation of colors twice. It 
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untless 
Source of 
Uberal discount tothe trade, Send 8c. stamp for cir 
. PHIERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 120 Exchange 





Self-Inker CHARM PRESS, 2x3 
: BQ fein 100 Long Printing Types, 
Roller, Ink, Rago Leads, Type Case, 

Cards, and Outside Gase—ail for $3. 
COEVANS, 50 North Ninth Stress; 

. . or n tre 
Pilixdclohne Pa. ss 








GREAT PREMIUMS 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, 
and in this respect it has surpassed all other similar journals. 


ITS NEW PREMIUMS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDCED 


(uarto Pictorial Dictionary, 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1,000 Illustrations, Given Away for 


. THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 EACH---$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, with $95 or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and $93 or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not m arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if notin arrears, and two New Subscribers, and $9, 
ean have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, whether an old or a new Subscriber, can receive 
this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, by sending us $9 for » Three Years’ subscription, 
wn advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or Otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. 
WORCESTER ° 1s now regarded as the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 








mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop. Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger. and the 
majority of our most distinguished scholars, and is, besides, recognized as authority by the 
Departments of our National Government It is also adopted by many of the Boards of 
Public Instruction. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s New Beoks, 


ENTITLED 


* Biology,” “‘ Transcendentalism,” “ Orthodoxy,” “‘ Conscience,” ‘‘ Heredity,” and “ Marriage.” 


Rev “JosepH Cook’s six remarkable volumes, entitled *‘ Biology,” “‘ Transcendentalism,” 
*' Orthodoxy,’’ ‘‘ Conscience,”’ ‘“* Heredity, ’ and *‘ Marriage,’ embody, in a revised and corrected 
form, the author’s remarkable Monda Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome 
book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of Boston. (Retail Price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT who remits 3 for a year in 
advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 and receive THe INDEPENDENT for 
two years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any 
one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 

i We can furnish sheets containing the Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from Octo- 
ber 11th, 1877, to January Ist, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January Ist, 1879, for Fifty 
Cents, or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
Publishers of Boston. Look at this offe.! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered THe INDEPENDENT for one 
year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 i'lustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $9.50 
for THE INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 





- 


11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and 
American Notes. 506 pages. 


Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 


a 


. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. | 





_ 
= 
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Clock, ete, 560 pages. 


%. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12, A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expecta- 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. tions. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13, Christmas Stories, and Sketches py Boz. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 576 pages. 

7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 14. Uncommercial Traveler and additional 

580 pages. Christmas Stories. 356 pages. 
8. Little Dorritt. 504 pages. | 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s 
9%. Bleak House. 532 pages. | History of England, Master Humphrey’s 
. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times, 570 | 


pages, 


i TAKE YOUR CHOICE. .# 


Any one of the Magnificent (3~ Steel Engravings, .) by the celebrated artist, 
Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent, postage paid, by mail 
to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year in advance—$3.00. 


‘© LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, First REAb- 
§NG OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION,”’ 
Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
Size 26x36. Former price at the Print 
Stores, $20 each Engraving. 

“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most 
prominent authors of the United States. 
Former price at the Print Stores $15 each, 


“THE INVER LIFE OF ABRAMAM LINCOLN.’ 
By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 


This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 84.505 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion, in advance. 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which 
is given for $9. with three subscriptions) is given ty (8 nga prepaid, to any qouee pay- 
ing %3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium 
for ONE Year’s Subscription. 


“CHARLES SUMNER.”’ Fine Steel Engraving. 
By Ritchie. 

‘*Ex-President U. 8. Grant.’’ Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex-Vice-President WILSON.”’ 
graving. By Ritchie. 

‘* EDWIN M. STANTON.”? 
By Ritchie. 


Fine Steel En- 


Fine Steel Engraving. 








Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O, Box 2787, 
251 Broadway, Vew York 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Kditor will be glad to receive any 
hints or sugyestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WEST 
VIRGINIA. 


No. IL. 


BY EDMUND KIRKE, 


In a previous paper we said something about 
the climate, soil, and general productions of 
West Virginia. Limited space forced us to 
speak only in a general way, and we may not 
have covered all the points that naturally sug- 
gest themselves to persons proposing to begin 
life in a new section. We believe fully in the 
many advantages this state offers to the North 
ern emigrant; but, as all truth is best tested 
by experiment, the ‘‘ ground of our faith”? may 
more fully appear, and we may, at the same 
time, the better answer the questions the 
intending settler may naturally ask if we give 
the actual experience of a Northern man who 
recently went there and engaged in farming 
operations, 

He was a machinist, who went from this city 
about two years ago and settled in the Kana- 
wha Valley. He was thirty-five, in ordinary 
health, and had a wife and three children. He 
probably knew less about farming than Horace 
Greeley, for he had only a dim recollection of 
driving the cows to pasture on his father’s 
little ‘patch’? in New Hampshire; but the 
careful savings of fifteen years had yielded him 
only about seven hundred dollars, and he 
thought be could dono worse if he harrowed 
the bosom of his mother earth in some new 
region. But he determined to ‘look before he 
leaped”; so, being furnished with an emigrant’s 
half-rate ticket, he set out, with two hundred 
dollars of his hard-earned greenbacks sewed 
tightly to his cuticle, for an exploring expe- 
dition into West Virginia. He looked leisure- 
ly about him; but within a fortnight had 
bought a farm of one hundred acres—a square 
corner cut out from a larger tract belonging to 
a man who had more land than he could 
profitably cultivate. Seventy acres of it were 
cleared, the rest in the original forest—mag- 
nificent oaks, ash, white wood, and black wal- 
nut—-which, cut and hauled to the nearest 
railway station, would bring, in cash, several 
times the cost of his original purchase. He 
was to pay for his farm seven hundred dollars 
—perhaps about one-eighth of what a similar 
tract would cost almost anywhere in the State 
of New York. He paid one hundred dollars 
down, and agreed to pay the remainder in six 
equal annual installments. There was no house 
on his premises; but his new neighbors got up 
a ‘“‘raising-bee,’’? and in a very few days he 
had a comfortable dwelling—not quite so fine as 
Aspinwall’s magnificent mansion on the 
Hudson, and yet much more of a domicile 
than those in which Jackson, Harrison, and 
Lincoln were born, or the one in which our 
worthy President, Mr. Hayes, and his wife 
passed an entire winter during the campaign 
in West Virginia. The total cash outlay on 
this mansion—‘‘ double-barreled cabins” they 
are called down South—was twenty dollars. 

He now returned home for his family. Ex- 
hibiting his deed to the railway company, he 
was again furnished with fares at half rates, 
and also presented with a free ticket for a 
thousand miles of travel good for any member 
of his family. Well, the children were sent to 
school, while the housewife did her own work; 
and our farmer, with the aid of a“ cullud 
gemmen,” somewhat given to camp-meetings 
and poor whisky, but honest and willing to 
work, set about the cultivation of his newly- 
acquired homestead, He decided to lay down 
about fifty acres, and let the rest remain in 
forest or lie fallow until a more convenient 
season. During the first year he had a hundred 
and eighty working days from frost to frost, 
and at the close of seven months his Jast 
bushel of grain was harvested. He kept an 
accurate account of every dime that went out 
and that camein, and the following, expressed 
in our own fashion, was the resuit of his first 
year’s operations. 





WEsT VIRGINIA Farm, Dr. 
To fares, etc., prospecting, less amount ex. 
PeMmded ON HOuUse........0cccsscccccvcvcvcses $20 00 
provisions, bought in New York............. 25 00 
“ fares and freight, self and family........... 60 00 
“ 60 bushels corn, at 500..........cccscccccceccs 25 00 
“ 300 pounds of beef, at 5c...........esceceecees 15 00 
* seed, Oats, Wheat, G00...........cccccccscccecs 40 00 
* 1,000 bundles oats, at 2c.........ccccccccccess 20 00 
= months’ hire of man, at $10................ 00 
“ Wear and tear of mules and implements... 50 00 
Total expenses on crops............... $325 00 
CONTRA. Cr. 
By 3 acres of tobacco, averaging 800 pounds, 
nee _ oa Poe ecesevecconsesscocscccecssecers $168 00 
15 acres of wheat, 15 bushels per acre, 225 
m ye at pone Misebuns bhai photons eee 225 00 
. acres of hay, p' ucing 8 tons, at $20..._ 
* 20 acres of corn, 40 bushels per ie 800 en 
__. | fern 400 00 
“ Sacres of oats, 30 bushels per acre, 240 
bushelg, at 600;........03.0cdecsee.coe0s 120 
* lLacre of sweet potatoes, 120 bushels, at$1. 120 00 
“ lacre of Irish potatoes, 200 bushels, at $1. 200 00 
“ lacre of garden truck (only part of it 
GOIA)........cdpddocdrovaccebebddecboccoceecs . ERO 
$1,493 00 


To accomplish this result, he had invested, 
besides what is above enumerated, amounts 
as follows: For building house, $20; in cash 
payment on farm, $100; for a two-horse wagon 
and harness, $125; for two ploughs and gear, 
$15; for hoes, rakes, etc., $25; for two mules, 
$200; fora milch cow, $25; and for a dozen lay- 
ing hens, $5. In other words, his total invest- 
ment had been about seven hundred dollars; 
and it had yielded within one year a profit of 
over $1,150—more than he had been able to 
accumulate, by the closest economy, during 
the previous fifteen years. And his case is by 
no means an exceptional one. He was indus- 
trious, looked closely after every dollar of ex- 
penditure, and exercised ordinarily good 
management, But he had no more than an 
average crop; and any other hard-working man, 
with a few hundred dollars to begin with, 
might do as well as he did in any one of many 
thousand locations that are now to be had for 
little more than a song in West Virginia. 


We have no space in which to speak of the 

mineral riches of this rich state. We can only 
say that the whole region between the Ohio 
and Big Sandy and the Alleghenies is underlaid 
with the richest deposits of coal and iron in 
the Union. And these mining-lands can be 
bought for from twenty to one hundred dollars 
per acre—about one-tenth of what similar land 
commands in Pennsylvania. 
The forest wealth of West Virginia is prob- 
ably greater than that of any other state in 
the Union. Fully two-thirds of its surface is 
covered with an original growth of oak, ash, 
maple, chestnut, pine, and black walnut; 
denser and finer than any other timber east of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is estimated that 
there are in the state 10,000,000 acres of this 
timber, standing 8,000 feet upon an acre—say, 
80,000,000,000 feet; cnough to keep every saw- 
mill in Michigan busy for eighty years, if they 
cut an amount yearly equal to the whole 
annual production of that great lumber state. 
With Maine and Michigan now more than half 
denuded of their timber, it will not be long 
before this great forest wealth will be brought 
into market; and then this virgin state will no 
longer “ sit solitary in the wilderness,’’ but be 
made merry with the music of the ax—music 
set tothe chorus of Yankee Doodle. Scarce- 
ly any impression has yet been made upon this 
immense wealth of timber, Not enough logs are 
now cut in the whole state to keep running 
any two of the larger saw-mills located on the 
Saginaw River. We know of but one firm that 
is engaged in the systematic getting out of 
timber, and probably not one hundred million 
feet of both logs and lumber sre now annually 
sent out of the state. There are a few saw- 
mills along the line of the railways ; but they 
depend for their supplies of logs upon the 
back-country people, who cut a few trees every 
winter, and float them down, singly or in 
small rafts, to the nearest market, and there 
sell them for what ready money they will 
bring, to supply their moderate wants for such 
“luxuries” as whisky and tobacco; or, if they 
happen to produce these, then for such 
“‘chicken-fixin’s” as tea and coffee, or such 
“fancy doin’s’? as are appropriate to the 
adornment of the mistress of the household. 
None of the “ natives’’ are engaged in logging 
as a regular employment; and, if they were, 
they would make no sensible impression upon 
those almost inexhaustable forests in any 
conceivable time less than a full decade of 
centuries. They are unfitted by nature and 
habit for any sustained and energetic effort, 
and only the infusion of a warm stream of fresh 
Yankee or Western blood will ever wean them 
from their idle and shiftless ways or cure their 
natures of their innate good-for-nothingness. 
What is most wanted in West Virginiais an 
immigration of hardy and enterprising wood- 
men, who shall make those forest giants ‘‘ bow 
their hoar heads” and heap their shorn locks 
into the lap of commerce. 

We may as well here briefly tell the wood- 
man who wields his own ax what he might 
do, if he had a little pluck, a little industry, 
and still less ready money, in West Virginia, 

A hundred acres of heavily timbered land, of 
rich soil and we!" located, almost anywhere 
on the Greenbrier, Elk, Ganley, Coal, Guyan- 
dotte, or Big Sandy Rivers can now be bought 
for from one to five dollars an acre. We will 

suppose that two active woodmen, having say 
a hundred and fifty dollars between them, 
club together and buy such a tract of land, 
paying down upon it a hundred dollars at the 
time of purchase. With the remaining fifty 
dollars they build a log shanty, buy a cooking- 
stove, and lay in a winter’s supply of provisions. 
Then, with their two axes and a cross-cut saw, 
they begin their assault upon the giant lords of 
the forest. How many feet of timber they 
will cut in a day they know better than we, 
for we have not the honor of their personal 
acquaintance; but it is safe to say that their 
logs will not cost them, put into rafts in the 
nearest stream, more than two dollars per 
thousand feet. Another dollar, or at most two 


dollars, will float them down to the nearest 





saw-mill; and there they will sell them—the oak 


and white-wood for six or seven dollars and 
the black walnut for twenty-five dollars per 
thousand. The probabilities are that on each 
of the hundred acres there will be three or 
four black walnuts that will every one “ cut up”’ 
twenty-five hundred feet or more; but, if there 
are not—if the whole woods are oak or white- 
wood—the woodmen will have realized a profit 
of at least two dollars per thousand, and, witha 
crop of eight thousand feet an acre and a tract 
of a hundred acres, it is easy to estimate the 
profit the two industrious fellows will have 
made upon their original purchase. 

Now, if we bear in mind that this soil, like 
all soils on which oaks and black walnuts grow, 
is very productive, and that the land will be 
worth when cleared more than all that the 
timber upon it will have yielded, we shall be 
able to form some idea of the advantages 
which are offered by West Virginia to the 
workingman who applies to its surface a 
decimal fraction of the energy he now expends 
in gaining a meager livelihood in some less 
favored locality. 

In a recent prolonged visit to West Virginia, 
the writer made a careful study of its timber and 
farming resources. Some of his observations 
he has set down in this and a previous ar- 
ticle in Tur INDEPENDENT. His statements 
are necessarily brief; but any one wanting fuller 
information may address him freely, at the 
office of THe INDEPENDENT, and he will cheer- 
fully communicate all within his knowledge. 
The true way to bring the North and the South 
together is to fuse them into one by immi- 
gration; and, though he has no persona! interest 
in the matter, the writer would be glad to 
do what he can to bring about such a result, 


TO MAKE GERANIUMS FLOWER IN 
WINTER. 


THERE is perhaps no plant better suited for 
prolonged flowering during the winter months 
than the geranium, if handled in the following 
manner: Procure young plants of the varieties 
you wish about the middle of May. Put them 
in four-inch pots, this being the best to keep 
them in for the next four months. Use well- 
decayed sod, adding about one-third cow ma- 
nure. Mix thoroughly together; but do not 
make too fine, as the geranium delights in 
rather a rough compost. Place about four 
inches of ashes under the pots. ‘This will have 
the effect of keeping worms and other insects 
out of the pots. Keep them on the dry side, 
as you do not want to encourage growth. 
Should any flowers appear, pinch them off ; 
also the leading shvots, to keep them in shape. 
Toward the end of September repot them in 
six-inch pots—that is, six inches in diameter— 
in the compost recommended above. They 
will now commence to grow freely. About the 
tenth of October put them in their winter- 
quarters, selecting the window where they will 
get the most sun and light. Plants treated in 
this manner will flower the whole winter.—Cor. 
Toronto Globe. 








SPARE THE BIRDS. 


In support of the recommendation relative 
to the preservation of small birds necessary to 
horticulture, the figures of a careful observer 
will show the great losses incurred by the de- 
struction of. only one brood. A bird’s nest con- 
tains, on ap average, five eggs or five young 
birds. Each young bird eats daily fifty flies or 
other insects, and this consumption lasts four 
or five weeks. Now take the average of thirty 
days, and it will be found that the number of 
insects destroyed by each brood in these thirty 
days is 7,500. Each fly eats daily in flowers, 
leaves, and buds a quantity equal to its weizht, 
until it has attained its maximum growth. In 
thirty days it will have eaten one flower a day 
—a flower which would have produced a speci- 
men of fruit. Thus in thirty days, each fly 
having eaten fruits, the 7,500 flies that a brood 
of birds would have destroyed cause us to 
lose 225,000 apples, pears, peaches, or other 
fruits. Thisis a strong argument in favor of 
the preservation of young birds, a measure 
alike to the advantage of the producer and 
consumer of fruits. —Hrchange. 





CHEAP, IF RELIABLE. 


For the last five years I have not lost a cu- 
cumber or melon vine or cabbage plant. Geta 
barrel with a few gallons of gas-tar in it; pour 
water on the tar; always have it ready when 
needed; and when the bugs appear give them 
a liberal drink of the tar-water from a garden- 
sprinkler or otherwise, and if the rain washes 
it off and they return repeat the dose. It will 
also destroy the Colorado potato beetle, and 
frighten the old long potato bug worse than a 
threshing with a brush. Five years ago this 
summer both kinds appeared on my late pota- 
toes, and I watered them with the tar-water. 
The next day all Colorados that had not been 
well protected from the sprinkling were dead ; 
and the others, though their name .was legion, 





them on the farm since. I am aware that 
many will look upon this with indifference, 
because it is 60 cheap and simple a remedy, 
Such should always suffer both by their own 
and their neighbors’ bugs, as they frequently 
do.—Chicago Tribune. 





PREVENTING HENS SITTING. 


DirFERENCES of opinion sometimes arise be- 
tween hens and their owners on the all-impor- 
tant question of sitting; the bird desiring to 
brood, while the master prefers that she should 
continue to lay eggs. Many are the wonderful 
plans adopted to reconcile such differences in 
favor of the master’s view; but probably none 
is more curious than that described by Herr 
Volschaw, in the Allgemeine Hopfen-Zeitung, as 
having recently ec ne under his notice in the 
neighborhood of Cuxhaven. This consists in 
tying a wisp of straw about half the size of a 
wine-bottle upon the would-be brooder’s back. 
Directly the hen feels this incumbrance she gets 
off the nest and runs wildly about the fields, 
striving in every way to free herself from it. 
After two or three days’ useless struggles, she 
resigns herself to her fate, and apparently 
makes up her mind to submit to the inevitable. 
The wisp of straw may then be removed, and it 
will be found that recent exertions have so 
changed the current of her thoughts that she 
henceforth gives up all idea of sitting, and 
seeks consolation for her wounded feelings in 
diligently laying eggs.—London Farmer. 





HORTICULTURAL MISCELLANY. 


Mr. O. B. Gatusna, of Morris, Ill., writes to 
the Rural World that the Crescent Seedling 
Strawberry produces more runners than any 
variety of which he has a knowledge. From 
thirteen plants set out last May he had 9,500 
offshoots in October, ‘‘and the universal testi- 
mony is that it eclipses other sorts in its bear- 
ing as well as its growing proclivities.”” Rea- 
soning by analogy that fruit trees rarely ever 
grow thriftily and bear profusely at the same 
time, we rather doubt the ‘universal testi- 
mony’’ as to the bearing proclivities of this 
strawberry. It may, however, bear prolific 
crops; but how about its quality? The Early 
Scarlet, in its best days, was a tremendous 
grower and bearer but always at the expense of 
size and flavor of fruit, and the Crescent Seedling 
may be ofthe same character. Itis anoticeable 
fact that some of our finest varieties of straw- 
berry are notoriously shy bearers, as a general 
rule—as, for instance, the Triomph de Gand; but 
Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, fully demonstrated 
that a good crop of it might be secured at a loss 
of runners and by high cultivation. 








AGRICULTURAL. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
7" Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve ears’ 
eusceastal use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand 
ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 
Coo eee ene ERD ENT RI 60 Sou 
sor, Conn.; ¥ } 
Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF, 
Lansingburg, WN. Y. 








This is the only fertilizer professedly containing all 
the soil elements found in each crop. of. W. 
Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultural Station, 
analyzed six of our different fertilizers, and foun 
every case, as we guaranteed, that they contains 
a tnrger percentage of plant-foo J 

than me claimed by the fais placed on each package 
Send for Circulars. Address 


WIZER CO. 
MATEFIELD Fe pounce St, Boston, Hast 


Paint Your Houses 
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\MUIRG| warionat 
7T, Me X~ Mixed Paint. 


ied by 
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= one. . I. Tillotson, Oneida, N. X2, in tbe 
and Builder, writes : “The National ‘Mixed Paint 








ards, showing handsome shades, an: 
mating the quantity of Paint desired 
sent free, by Addressing 


National Mixed Paint Co., 
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FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


BLOOD AND BONES 


OF THE 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


** Americus”’ Ampooiated Hoge Superphosphate. 


mericus’? Pure Bone Meal and Flour. 


t#- Send for Annual Circular, with descriptions of how and from what 
these Fertilizers are made. 


RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, foot 44th St., East River, N. Y. 





PAINT 


Economical. Any Shade. 





YOUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINT, 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Paint Deatactanes equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


WwiTHh 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 








“GET THE BES1.” 


The Genuine Blanchard Churn. 


Five Sizes Made for Family Use. They Continue to be the Standard Churns of the Country. 


THE BLANCHARD CYLINDRICAL FACTORY CHURN. 


FOUR SIZES MADE 


FOR FACTORY USE. 


They are made of perfect stock and the best “eee and are strong, simple, efficient, convenient, and 


THE BLANCHARD POWER BUTTER- WORKER. 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


PORTER BLANCHARD’ S SONS, Concord, N. H. 


The above nore goods may be obtained of of any dealer in really Sirst- class Dairy Im plements in a the United States. 


EMPIRE FARM FORGE S 





IMMENSE SUCCESS. 
THE HARRIS FARM TRUCK! 


Saves the Gage- 
Wheel, half the 
labor of holding, 













the plow, no rid: 
ing the beam, 
low taken to 
he field, whiffle 
trees out of the r 
way, nostepping 
traces or 
“ letting out tu 
Harrows draw level, turn shorter, do 4 more wor 
Holds ‘Shovel Plow, prevents jumping and dodging. 
On n Scraper saves man and team. Handles never get 
muddy, ill pay its cost in one week. 


: = the thing on Stone-Boat, Horse-Fork, etc., 7. 





Harris Lewis, Pres. N. Y. D. A., says: “The 
farm implement : for ‘the woe he ever owned.” 
Prof. Arnold, Sec. : “It will be co id- 
i oem, from N. J., Rd a 


and economy.” 
rea its to o7 
yy Dealer in eac’ iy tow 
here no agenc _ is estab lished, a Truck will be sent, 
freight prepa pon .— »t of price. Send for testi 
monials. rice, s Yarm 
SAXTON & AMIDON, Manutacgurery 





$P ible Canvasser or 









DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
chiets of Fire Depertnes and Insurance Companies 


nerally. Free fre in burning. THE 
)EVOE MANUFA CTURING _— SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
80 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 





Tere BEST FANNING MILLIN THE WORLD—OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWARD AND saane M og 
UY TI 


,A. P. DICKEY 


FANNING MILL 


Tr CLEANS PEnvEcTLY 
oO » Cuxss, Cocke 
andall foul matter from 
Wheatand Barley, 1t 

rades and separates 
for seeding and market, 
cleans all kinds ofsmall 
seeds and willaave any 
farmer its costannually 


Address, A. P. DICKEY, Racine, Wis. 
LILLY’S PATENT 


Ce a 
Butter - Worker § 


is now acknowledged to be 
weit complete and pnd — 
machine in the 
arket, mixing the salt and 
imitating hand-work to perfec- 
tion. Send for Circular and see} } 
the list of | peninent dairymen ||} 
now using them 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 














is made for farmers who 
want a first-class rake ata 
pm peeing low price. It 
dumps easier, has more ca- 


costs less for re 
better work, + a 
more durable than any A 


zone, ek. is the most perfect 

CO be p made . We e a lower- 
dacs an he best Revolving Rake in the market, Gr 
Send for circulars rato , rs 


u.H THOMAS . & SONS, Manufacturers, 


Springfield, Ohio. 
—Mention this paper. 








This ‘Plo ow contains 
the most remarkable im 





Ww 
ata less THE BELCHER & TAYLOR nGaree 
TURAL Rot: CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. AGRICUL 


and TOOLS. “THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST. 
Thousands in use, Send 3 cents pore! me pe 
to EMPIRE FORGE CO., COHOES, 


RIMMCHH AGRIOULTURAL £0, 


ILION, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT CLIPPER 


STEEL AND CARBON 


PLOWS, 


Cultivators, Cast-Steel 
Shovels, 


SCOOPS AND SPADES, 
(made without Welds or Rivets), 


HOES, 


Garden and Horse-Rakes, 
AND 
Agricultural Implements 
Generally. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 
57 Reade Street. 


(a SEND STamP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE, 


CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 








Hiacanum M’r’a Co 
Gentlemen :--The Charte r Oak Swivel Plow Ho. ae 
we bought of you last month we have used ten 
and must say we like it very much. Think it is the Set 
thing of the kind we ever saw and shall recommend 
it to all in want of a Swivel ir <i 
C. H. DOWNING & CO. 


ru 
ufactured wolely by THE HIGGANUM MAN. 


Man 
UFACTU RING CORP., Higganum, Conn. Warehouse 
88 SouTH rts St., Boston, Mass. Send for circulars. 


Washburn & Moen, Man'fg Co, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Mannfactorers @ 


yours, 








PATEAT STEEL BARB FENCING, 














thy 
A STEEL Thorn No other Fencing so 
cheap of put up . Never rusts. stains, 





OMETHING TO HAMMER ON 


FOR FARMERS. 





Save your bills at the Blacksmith’s and Machine 
Shop by having on the farm one of these celebrated 
ANVILS—/ully warranted, and of the best material, 


Best Hardened Cast Steel Face and Horn. 


‘All sizes, from 10 Ibs. to go Ibs., at from $2.00 to $3.00 
Larger Sizes at 9 cts. per ‘b. Address, for Cire 





» &e., FISHER & NORRIS, 
Original and Only Manufacturers, Trenton, N. Je 





~ = - 4 - 
WM. ANSON WOOD’S 


MWHRS AND RAPES 


in Simplicit 
ig tneas of Draft. 


excell all oth of Construction, Dura 
= — ay | machine fully 

ed. nee 08h sold in the i ast four years, 
and al all civing entire satisfaction. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Wm. Anson Wood Mower and Reaper Co., 
_ Albany, N.Y. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


ALWAYS USE THE 
READY-MIXED 


Varnish Paints 


They are beautiful, | al, and durable, 

Made from strictly pure lea 

They are sold by the gallon, 3 any size packages. 

Send for Sample Card, FREE, with twenty-five beau 
tiful shades, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


COMSTOCK BROs. & CO., Utica, N. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fift ere established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHI CADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Meiesitnes ¢ atalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
‘Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL ¥ 
WARRANTED, Cat: logue sent Free 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior ¢ whe of BELLS. 
sclal attention given to clit RCH e bel Ss. 
HE Catalogues sent free to dad needing 


MEDICAL. | 





Y. 











rt 





For Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Dyse 
pepsia, Lg 7omlaeened Vital- 


eakene eruy, 
by = oe peat to the directions OL ‘E. N. Hors- 


tords te ee professes in Harvard University. 
makes a delicious drink, with water and sugar, in 
oie of Mme-juice or lemons, and supplies the 
system the phosphates in a reliable way 
A very large tra 


de has been built up Sa  aprertptions 
of Phyvicians, and it is highly recommended b 
le; dine Medical authorities of this country. 

es reason 


able. 
Pamphiet, giving further information, will be sup 
pli : 4 z pon application by mail to the manufacturers, 
MFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, ‘Providence, R. 1 


PETROLEUM J ELLY 


VASELIN E. 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 


The most valuable family remedy known for the 
treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. 
Ake for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 
theria, etc. 
Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
rope and America. 

The toilet articles made from — Vaseline—such as 
pomade, cold cream, camphor Ice, and toilet soaps— 
ere superior to any similar ones. 


TRY THEM. 


25 and 50-cent sizes of ali our goods. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGIATS, 


y CANCER 


Cured ty Dr. Laman mag ry who has treated tn 
Rome ai nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 y ears. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all dise 
aecoesstally treated. Send for Dr. Ki 
ley’s Asthma Specific and other remedies. Write 


y all the 














a circular giving full particulars. Address 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 
“THE 


Celluloid Truss 


lever Rusts, Never Breaks 
Never Wears Out. Used 
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WV DITMAN’S 
Annex Truss Dep’t, 








y St.,Cor. Broadway, 
New York. 








r Beauty o 
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Che lente, 


TERMS OF SUBSC RIPTION, 


52 Numbers, in Advaibe teasing’ free)....... 83.00 

2 (6 mos.), in advance( postage free) 3 

1 a (3 mos.) Me 

4 bp (imonth), “ . 

2 > (2 weeks), * ? 

1 Number (1 week), big = 10 

33 Numbers, after 3 months, Ne 50 
os after 6 months, % 330 


wo Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts. if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions. and to forward 
what is due for the ens year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRS’ rt subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
= change in the date of expiration on the tittle yei- 
low tigket attached to the paper. which change is 
made ¢ither the first or second week after the money 
is received. Butwhen a powsage staup is received 
the receipt will be 5 oP bye 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & t 0. No. 188 Fleet Street 
are our Agents in London to receive sabscription 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
2787, w York (i 


P.-O0. Box 
NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1. Any person who takes a poees regularly from thi 
post-office —whether directed to his name or another’ 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it watt pagmont is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removirg and ltesving them uncalled for, is prima 
Sacie evidence of intentional fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 tines to the columa.) 
Or rdinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 
DUtaxisoucdcsessncas ¢.| ltime.., a | A 
4 times (one month)... 4 times (one month. MLO. 

three months ine, | 1s “ (three months sic. 
2 (six H0e.\26 “(six ibe, 
& " (twelve * We.!92 * (twelve * bbe, 
at LUSTRATED APVGRENEMENTS, 
1 tim 


4 tienes (one month). 
138 ** (three eee | 
a - Oe 

“ (twelve ‘ 
PusL ISHER’S NOTICES.. 








) anes 
ONE Do. L AR PE R Aaave 
LINK, EAC H TIME 


FINANCIAL NOTICES,...TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 





NE. 
Firty Cents A L INK. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 
lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in udvance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


"CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, i con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 


R¥LIGIOUS NOTICES... 





Reg. Price. 
$1 50 


Agriculturist fe RENO Rep epedae epipiny y m 80 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 2 70 8 00 
Atlantic Monty occ cccccccccccs 8 50 4 00 
Demorest’s Magazine Bee aia haces als 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
ee 3 7: Se eaeeee 850 400 
( ere etacge Sue 4 00 
pe Pe eee eee 1 75 2 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 


Littell’s Living Age......... ait 
National Sunday- bee Teache: r. .100 1 50 
4 


Popular Science Monthly...... 50 865 00 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 70 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly.......... . B50 4 00 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzine.. 2 60 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 


Sika nccadaacececd aun 75 2 00 
The Nursery ‘(new subs).......... 1 30 1 50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 2 50 
Phe Ca icc cove ed seecasnt 75 1 00 
Princeton Review............... 1 80 2 00 
International Review (new subs. ). 4 50 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs,). 4 50 5 00 


Forest and Stream............... 8 50 4 00 
EclecticMagazine...............- 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine..... .......- 400 5 00 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 





Magazine for Young oe sppdag 1% 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 260 3800 
Christian at Work............++- 270 3800 
Rural New Yorker...........-.+++ 223 250 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 2 7% 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.).... 275 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

GED dciigccctdgcievasastine woe. 3G 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA, AND GLASSWARE 


DPULAR 
White Engine! ne lain Dinner yt & aie. $16 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pleces.... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 50 
Fine White French Lye ups and Soneees, doz. 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.50 ; white 8 00 
ALL. HOUSEFURNISHNG GOODS. 

Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A SPECIAL’ 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed tres. on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected ene pa ped. for transport 
—_ free of charge. Sen r P.O. money- 
order. 


Established —" 


WADE& CUMMING, 


Merchant Tailors 
AND CLOTHIERS, 


261 and 263 Eighth Ave., cor. 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HFUSE. 
A RARE and CHOICE SELECTION of the LATEST 


Spring Styles, 


FOREIGN AND DOEETSS CLOTHS, 
SSIMERES, SUITINGS, Erc., 
for PRS. 3 Custom Orders, at 


POPULAR PRICES. 


Also a full assortment of 


FINE READY-MADE GARMENTS, 


at VERY LOW RATES, for MEN, YOUTHS, and BOYS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL recetve prompt and 
special care, 

Send for Samples, Prices, and Rules for 
Self- Measurement, 


SAFETY, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY 
SECURED BY USING 
THE 


Rubber-Cushioned 
AXLE. 


The angus important and valuable gunna over 
made in the construction of carriages. wef MBafe 
vehicle of any size or class is perfect ~ t 
and easy riding positively assured, also great cavies 
wear and tear. No other device or springs of any kind 
can produce ~ same results. Even Invalids cah now 
ride over rou and uneven pavements and roads 
without discomfort and fatigue. 

Approved and used by leading carriage builders in 
all sections of the country and in Euro 


Axles and Wheels. 


The latter, fully ironed with the cushioned bexes, cor 
rectly set and fitted ready for use, can be obtained of 
the two noted wheel manufacturers, 


8. N. BROWN &C0., Dayton, Ohio; 
THE NEW EAVEN WHEEL 00., 


New Haven, Conn., 


who have special facilities for doing the work per 
fectly and at the least possible expense. 


Send for Circulars and Testimonials. 


THE RUBBER-CUSHIONED ARLE C0, 


_ Broadway and 43d St, (Long Aere), N. ¥. 


METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Gold Medal Awarded at Paris Exposition, 1878, 








Cannot Crack. Fire - Can be 
put on by any Carventer. 

%_ per cent, saved in freight, with 
no breakave in carriage or putti 
on. 82 Will last a lifetimes Be. 
for full description and prices to the 
TRON-CLAD MANUFACTURING CO., 

P. 0. Box 2528, New York City. 














Best BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest 
4 convensnaes, comfort, el = 
to an Write us for Mlustr: talogue, 


terms, e 


_ ERI 1E CHAIR Cc 100 Erie, P. Pa. 











Never Well. 


Thousands of people who are not absolutely sick com- 
plain that they are “ never well.” Without being in pain, 
they are perpetually in a state of discomfort, worse than 


= ul . 
A A, 7, 2 | bodily suffering. The cause of this indescribable wretch- 
LY | edness 1s a morbid condition of the digestive, assimilating, 





and discharging organs. Tone, invigorate, and regulate 
these viscera with TAkRrant’s EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APE- 
RIENT, and the languor, depression, and nervous debility 
which are inevitable results of indigestion, billousness, and 
an irregular habit of body will cease. The Aperient con. 
tains all chemical basis of the famous Seltzer Spring. Is 
quite as delicious and equally refreshing. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 








PERRY & (2.'S 1S STEEL [aaa tine Henn ty muon 
— P E N s. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 


of superior nrfeadtng ato 
+ 


b 
receipt of 25 aS. fn your 


Seationer.or ens. 








Sole Ag’ts for U.S. New York. 


















IMPROVED 


Park and Lawn 


SETTEE. 


Castings finished Green or Black. We 
supply the Rod on Settec tf desired. 


Cheapest and Most Substantial 
in the Market. 


Address 


National School Furniture Co,, 


111 and 113 William sSt., N. Y. 











fore the judges at the Philadel; Fair, July 6th and 7th. 
ff, with a four and sh hat 4 oe ta 
men, in aor six seconds, as timed by the chairman of the Contenaia! 


14 two 





1879. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Astistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00,, 76 477 Spring St. N.Y. 


“THE WHITE.” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch, is simple in con- 
struction, very lght 
running, and almost 
noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
direct competition 
with the WHITE. 
Agente Wanted, 

Apply for terms to 
White Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., eve- 
land, O. 


FOR SIX DOLLARS 


we will send, by mail, one half dozen Charter Oak 
City Shirts, Unlaundried, Guaranteed perfect, First 
quality hee Fine, pure linen bosoms, 3-ply, in 
two styles. Finished for collar-st tud, bosom’ for 
screw stud. Cuffs or Bands. Give size of Collar, 
Length of Sleeve. Measure from center of back, 
around elbow, to knuckle of little finger, arm bent. 
Also directions how to finish Bosom, Neck-band, and 
Cuffs. Open Back or Front. 


meee. caean & ROBERTSON, 


Sh t Manufac turers, Hartford, Conn. 
Mention Ts paper. 


CATARRH 


905 Right Ape, Ave., New ¥ New York, Dec. 17, 1878. 














I think your remedy for Catarrh ‘‘One of the 
test discoveries of the ” Before usin 
e NORWEGIAN Mi y wife suffered untold 


oe Sor years, We sought medical aid, far 
and near, but to n@effect. Our regular Phy sic- 
ian, distinguished for his knowledge, skill and 
honesty, pronounced the disease incurable ; that 
it would extend from the nasal organs to the 
throat and bronchial tubes, and finally to the 
lungs,— and that death w ould be the result at no 
distant day. This was well nigh the case. Butin 
your NORWEGIAN BAM she found ‘immediate 
relief; the oxtpomsely offensive odor of her 
breath, from which she had suffered so many 
years entirely disappeared within two weeks 
after she commenced to use the Baum. After 
having used only one bottle, if ed fully cured, 
she feels well on the way. 6c. VAN 
LS 


Produce and 
155 Chambers t, New York, 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF GUARANTEED. 
Quart Bottle, $1.00, (su gions Neng Months’ 
use.) Trial Bottle, -five Cents. 

Ask Your Druggist for it, orsend for Circular to 
N. B. PHELPS,Prop’r., 6 Murray St. N. Y. 





BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


TH STH 1 


This pen cdmbines the advantages of both Pen and 
Pencil, A Pencil which writes with ink never needs 
sharpening and never wears out. Where speed and 


legibility are that uired, it is much better than the ordi- 
4 equal and will bagi? pen of er 
e 





gt bas 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 
Branch Ware! ipouses : 85 
and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 107 Lake St., > 


MANUFA! oF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump ‘Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrant, Street Washers, 

etc. 


160 Broadw: ay, N 


Works Founpep 1n 1882. 


hibition at Paris, France, _ 
Pf Vienna, Austria 

1873; and Centennial xt. 
bition. 1876, 















Water Driven to ony Hicks 

and Distance b me 

presse 

Country Houses Supplied Cheap 

and Certainly for Bath Rooms, Water Closets, Hot 

os Cold Water Faucets, etc. 

Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock on Farm 

The best Pump for Irrigating, supplying Railroad 

Tanks, and for Mining pampoets. 
For Circular and Price-1 ripe 


OKS, 
Manuf'r of the ‘Hartford Automatic Pump, 
uccessor to the Hartford Pump Co, 
Cor. Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Bts., Hartford, Ct., U.S.A. 





Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Portable_Mills, Smut Ma- 
chines, Packers, Mill Pic! ks, Water Wheels te 


and Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Mills. 
for catalogue. 


J.T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOOD CURE 








RADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD 


BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart of which contains vital nutritive a. 
ities in one bushel of wheat, ‘ id form, extracted 
without fermentation (thus the natural 
vitalized condition), will webiove bility "Of the 
Nervous System and Digestive | tcc Sin- 
gle © bottle sent by we on re — of 
MMEN DE: 

Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY 18 West bsa St., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 ° 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York ; 
Prof. C. 8. LOZTER, 284 West 14t) : 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New Yor 


Imitation Gold oN Chatus $a $8 ito 
$15, , and 


each 
match. Jewelry of the same. 
tod Cire press. Send stamp tori ae. 
reular. Collins  - Watch Fac- 
tory. 385 Broadway, N. Y. Box 3606 






















** T HE INDEPENDENT’ Press, Nos. 1 AND 23 Rose STREET. 





SILVER - PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Company 


NO. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


FASHIONABLE 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ISSUED BY 


MENSAN. DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


STORE OF THE MERIDEN COMPANY. 
46 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square South, 
NEW YORK, 
ARE THE 
Correct, Fashionable, and Artistic 
Invitations of this Season, 
NO MORE PAPER {COLLARS!! 


“LI N E NE” 
REVERSIBLE COLLARS, 


Ween BoTH SIDES. — sell 10 (equal 30) 


for Ba } 
Gites A PER THAN CH INESE WASHING, 
yt at a distance can sen: cent stamp for sam- 
les, or 25 cents for a box, by — to Reversible Collar 
32 amg Street, Boston Mass. Save your writing 
and stamp urchast ft Ret: tailers, when possib! 
Sold pa and y vy the ey 


CURE BY ABSORPTION. 


We do not care to ask readers to act contrary to 
their judgment as to what is good for them ; but, when 
you think you have sufficiently taxed your stomach by 
pouring into ft nauseous drugs, turn your attention to 
that GREAT EXTERNAL REMEDY, 


/"SAPANULE,” 


Get a bottle and test its marvelous power. 
reaches every part of the organism, cleansing away b 
obstructions, drawing inflamed and impoverished 
blood from weak and diseased parts to the surface, 
and, by absorption, returning the life-current purt- 
fled, to sustain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot 
live where SAPANULE is applied. It is a certain and 
prompt cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago or Backache, and Headache. No prepara- 
tion ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure 
Vs curing and healing all accidents to the living organ- 

iam. Wounds, Bruises orreine. Sores, new or old, 
Chiiblaine Cold Sore: Ss, Boils, Piles of all kinds, Burns 
and Sealds, Bleeding and ali accidents, and diseases of 
the Head, Body, or Feet SAPANULE at once relieves 
and cures, Li J Bi ; and, if not satisfied, call for your 
money and get 








Pint and “al Bottles, 50 ‘cents and $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
SAMUEL GERRY & COMPANY, 

PROPRIETORS, 
_____—s 237 _Brondway, New York. —__ 


SOMENRING 


TRE UNIQUE HAIR-CRIMPER. 
Itis novel, spupie. light, easily adjusted, and does 
not break the hair ; does not wear out, Matled, 1 
10 cents ; 3 pair, 28 cents, “ discount to deale ery, 
sone wan WELLS UFACTURING CO., 36 


Ecc ia 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 
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THE $3 Press iiijcn 
HIS OWN 
for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 
Mert aioe Conn 


ns = 
MAD =. 
Send ~ 
Circula 
“oe (Self-inker $.) B Larger sizes 
PRINTER! “XCe_sio® 


FOLDING CHAIR CO, NEW HAVEN, cT | 
ot buaindes, plonsaver Te een orols 
ALWAYS SELDOT THE 


Every Man<g 
Rar 





READY 

ie cadet by 

EXCEED ANY KN oy PAINT. Buildings 

Painted wes pec savers Paints, if not satisface 

tory, will be Repainted’at’our 
207 PEARL ST STREET. N. Y. 
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